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A NOBLE national music, if not a cer- 
tain mark, is yet a probable indication 
of many national virtues. The gene- 
ral diffusion of beautiful traditionary 
melodies among a people implies the 
prevalence of refined taste and of ten- 
der or exalted feelings. Such com- 
positions could not be produced, ap- 
preciated, or preserved, among men 
whose hearts were engrossed with sen- 
sual or sordid things, or refused ad- 
mittance to the kindly and imaginative 
sensibilities of which music is the 
powerful and universal expression. 
We shall not deny that the qualities 
which are akin to musical taste may 
sometimes nationally, as well as per- 
sonally, degenerate into softness and 
effeminacy, or wander into impetuosity 
and violence. But, if properly regulated 
and attuned, thesame affections that are 
awakened by musical sounds, which are 
but the echoes of a higher and holier 
harmony, will not be insensible to the 
voice of moral sympathies. Popular 
music, too, it will be remembered, is ge- 
nerally the parent or the sister « “popu- 
lar poetry. The mass of manaind are 
too sensuous in their constitution, too 
fond of vivid and tangible images, to 
test contented with the shadowy sug- 
gestions and wandering idealities of 
mere melody in its ethereal state, while 
unincorporated with significant lan- 
guage. National music is thus the 


frequent origin, as well as subject, of 
putes genius. It will often, indeed, 
appen that the finest melodies, in- 
Stead of being married to immortal 
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verse, are but very indifferently pro- 
vided with yoke-fellows ; but it is not 
necessary, in order to produce a power- 
ful effect, that the words of a song 
should be equal to the music. Rude 
and feeble expressions may be sufficient 
to give a definite object and distinct 
character to a melody, and may, incom- 
bination with its influence, create im- 
pressions equal to those which proceed 
from much superior poetry. The poeti- 
cal feelings, that are thus called into 
action, will necessarily belong to the 
better parts of our nature, and, by the 
exercise which is given to them, will 
tend to ameliorate the character. At 
the same time, and by the same pro- 
cess, the music of a country will be- 
come linked more strongly with those 
local objects and events that are most 
cherished and most memorable. It 
will become the depository of all that 
is interesting to human feelings or dear 
to national pride; and, by the innu- 
merablerecollections which it involves, 
united with its natural power to ex- 
cite emotion, it will acquire a magic 
influence over the heart which no other 
art can lay claim to. The love of 
country, a love which is the concen- 
tration of all social and domestic cha- 
rities, appears to be the passion that is 
most powerfully moved by means of 
national music. A few characteristic 
notes, breathed from a simple reed, or 
sung by a rugged voice, will, to men 
at a distance from their native land, 
more readily and forcibly recall the 
images and feelings of home than the 
A 
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most elaborate description, or the most 
lively picture. The mind is at once 
replaced amid those pleasing scenes 
which formerly echoed to the same 
familiar strain, amid those beloved 
objects with which its melody so 
sweetly harmonized. As an auxi- 


liary, therefore, to virtue and hap. . 


piness, the possession of a national 
music is an inestimable blessing. 
It lightens labour, and enlivens re- 
creation ; it embellishes plenty, and 
compensates for hardship; abroad it 
reminds us of the loves that we have 
left, and the hopes that are before 
us; at home it invests every spot and 
objeet with the light of poetry and the 
charms of recollection ; inthe hours of 
peace it knits more closely the ties of 
neighbourhood and affection ; in the 
day of battle it nerves the arm for 
victory or the soul for death, 

Having said so much of the mo- 
ral influence of national melody, let 
us add something as to its effects 
upon the progress of musical art, 
There is little doubt that the prin- 
cipal charm of modern music arises 
from the adoption, in scientific com- 
position, of the peculiar attractions of 
popular melody. We should still be 
wearied with the drawling dulness of 
the old chants, if composers of dis- 
cernment as well as science had not 
seen the necessity of following the uni- 
versal taste of mankind, and of incor- 
porating the results of experience with 
the speculations of theory, Music is 
the art of pleasing the ear, and the 
only standard of such an art is suc- 
cess, A scientific musical eomposi- 
tion that gives no pleasure is a sole- 
eism—a contradiction in terms. Mu- 
sical science may be of service in 
pointing out faults and in extending 
knowledge, but it eannot create beau- 
ties; and here, as well as elsewhere, 
the observation holds true—Mazimum 
est vitium carere virtutibus. To be 
cold and tiresome is infinitely worse 
than to be incorrect. But the art of 
pleasing in music has been very much 
derived, or at least improved, from a 
study of those effusions which have 

ther spo ly sprung from the 
Miartaste, or have been preserved 
inffwence amidst the wreck of 


and an enlarged view of the scie 
has shown that no sacrifice of musi 
system is necessary in order to pleas 
the simple as well as the erudite. The 
sources of musical beauty are the same, 
whether popularly or technically view. 
ed. From adventitious circumstances, 
the pleasing and the profound may at 
times appear to diverge; but in this 
art, as in every other that is intended 
to address and to ameliorate human 
feelings, the highest perfection is to 
be found in that region where popular 
and scientific excellence are united and 
identified. 

The subject of national melody, its 
origin, character; and influence in dif. 
ferent countries, have been very im. 
perfectly investigated or considered; 
and we have no doubt that much dig. 
covery, at once useful and interesting, 
might yet be made in this department, 
The affinities existing between the mu. 
sie of different nations, if carefully and 
scientifically traced, might, we com 
ceive, throw much light both upon théir 
community of origin, and also upon the 
predominant principles of musical sen 
sibility among mankind ; and in this 
last view we might, by such enquiries, 
more surely approximate to those im 
mutable and universal laws of the-art 
that can best assist composers in writ 
ing for a permanent and extensive po 
pularity. Transcendent genins will 
often attain this object by its own im 
stinetive perceptions; but merit, even 
of a high order, might, by instruction 
from this source, be preserved from 
those local or temporary aberrations 
into which it is often tempted by ca — 
price or fashion, and which, though 
pleasing in a partia] degree, must ub 
timately obscure its real excellence. ; 

In the general dearth of informa 
tion, which we believe prevails on this 
subject, we yet think that we cannot 
be much mistaken in claiming a very 
high degree of relative praise for the 
national music of cur own country. 
The opinions of Scotehmen on such 
question, may be suspected of bias 
but the testimony of high andi 
partial authorities has rep 
edly 


to the same Mi 
music is extensive and ¥ 
rious, and in every departments fp 
sesses unquestionable merit. @ 
a yay, and for 

to our ear any Ow 
music, and so electrically fitted 10/9 
rouse the national fervour aud ene 
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thusiasm, that we doubt nét they will 
ere long regain their legitimate ascend- 
ency in the ball-room. Our humour- 
ous airs have an eminent power of 
clever or grotesque merriment. Our 
serious melodies are often highly po- 
lished and graceful; and those of a 
plaintive character are as exquisitel 
pathetic as the most finished composi- 
tions of the greatest masters. Taken 
all in all, we are not convinced that 
there is any other body of national 
music in the world that surpasses that 
of Scotland, in force, in character, in 
versatility, or ingenius. We certainly 
feel not a little exultation at our su- 
periority in this respect over our 
neighbours of England, to whom we 
are willing to bow with a proud humi- 
lity in many other subjects of compe~ 


tition, but whom, we rejoice to think, ° 


we can always out-do in the matter of 
mountains and music. We are far 
from denying to the English the praise 
of musical feeling, and we are grate- 
ful for the great contributions which, 
by their regular and scientifie compo- 
sitions, they have made to the general 
stock of musical pleasure. Not to 
enumerate the early madrigal and ca- 
non writers of England, who were 
equally remarkable for their talent, 
learning, and ingenuity, or to refer to 
her ancient church music; which will 
always command admiration, the coun- 
try that owns Purcell for her son, and 
ean boast of Handel for her foster. 
child, deserves one of the highest 
places among modern nations in the 
seale of musical genius. But we are 
here speaking of that aboriginal or 
self-sown music which is referable to 
no individual author, or school of au- 
thors, but seems to be the fruit of the 
very soil itself, and reveals, by the 
raciness of its character, the peculiar 
qualities of its native bed. In point 
of national music, properly so called, 
we think ourselves entitled to claim 
the advantage over our southern coun- 
trymen. The English have, undoubt- 
_ edly, a national music, and we see 
| With interest the present progress of 
an elegant and judicious collection of 
ir melodies under the direction 


thous 


a 


rofantiqnity or of: 


~ With these opinions, it will‘be réa- 
dily coneeived that we have hailed 
with great pleasure a recent addi- 
tion to the musical lore of Scdtland in 
the publication of the Skene MS5,; 
which has been long known and fe- 
ferred to, as existing in the Advocates’ 
Library, but which is now for the first 
time givento thelight, under the eare of 
Mr Dauney, a member of the Scottish 
bar, who has engrafted on the legal 
profession many elegant accomplish- 
ments, and, in particular, a very res 
fined and enlightened acquaintance 
with musical science. We shall give 
a short account of this MS. in Mr 
Dauney’s own words :— 

« The collection of ancient music 
now submitted to the public is the 
property of the Faculty of Advocates 
at Edinburgh. It was bequeathed to 
that learned body, about twenty years 
ago, by the late Miss Elizabeth Skene, 
the last surviving member, in a direct 
line, of the family of Skene of Curries 
hill and Hallyards in Mid-Lothian, 
along with a charter-chest containing 
a variety of documents relating to that 
family, of which that lady had become 
the depositary, as their representative, 
and great-great-grand-daughter of 
John Skene of Hallyards, who was the 
son of Sir John Skene, the author of 
the treatise ‘De Verborum Significa« 
tione,’ and Clerk Register during a 
great part of the reign of King James 
VI.”... The MS. is without date, 
and there is great difficulty in speak- 
ing as to the precise time when it was 
written. Indeed upon this point we 
cannot venture upon a nearer approxi« 
mation than twenty or thirty years. 
From the appearance of the paper; the 
handwriting, and the fact that some of 
the tunes are here and there répeated, 
with very little alteration as regards 
the music, it is extremely probable 
that they had been taken down at difs. 
ferent times, during a period of about 
that duration. Further than this, the 
most careful examination will only 
cote us to addy that one part of the 

S. was written beween the years 

(20;and that while none 





~~ yes eis 
4 eo a : . 
got *Hallyards, the son of the Clerk 


*“»Register, was the original owner of 
Pa 


"the MS., and most probably the per- 
son under whose auspices the collec- 
tion was formed. 
ppreeofinterestandimportance 
attaching to any collection of Scotch 
music made in the beginning of the 
17th century, may not, at first sight, 
be apparent to those who are unac- 
quainted with the length of time for 
which national music may remain in 
atraditionary form. The date which 
has been assigned to the Skene MS. 
would not, certainly, be considered 
as of high antiquity in the general 
history of music. England, in parti- 
cular, had, before that period, pro- 
duced very learned and eminent names 
in musical science, and these were 
closely followed by still more distin- 
d composers in the course of 
ther century. It might be thought, 
vefore, that the era of novelty, in 
reference to the national music of 
Scotland, must have long gone by, 
when that of regular composition was 
far advanced on the other side of 
Border. It is a singular fact, 
however, that, i to the pre- 
sent publication of the Skene MS., 
the earliest printed collection of 
Scotch music was of so recent a date 
as 1725. The work that we now 
allude to is the “* Orpheus Caledonius”’ 
of William Thomson, which appeared 
in London, in the form of a single 
folio volume, in the year we have just 
mentioned, and of which a second edi- 
tion, of smaller size, with an additional 
volume, was published in 1733. The 
Skene collection is thus more than a 
century earlier in date than the earliest 
similar work of which we have been 
hitherto in possession. 

It is true, that several Scottish me- 
lodies had appeared in a scattered 
form previous to the publication of 
Thomson’s Orpheus; but none of 
them, so far as we can discover, so 
early as the date of the Skene MS. 
In the Introductory Enquiry which 
Mr Dauney has prefixed to his work, 
we find the notices of these collected 
together in such a manner as to direct 
attention to this interesting subject, 
which it would probably require a very 
laborious and extensive investigation 
toexhaust. The oldest printed edition 
of any Scotch air previously known 
was that of “Cold and Raw,” or “ Up 
in the Morning Early,” inserted in the 
collection of catches published by Hil- 
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ton in 1652. Of this very excel 
air, which seems to haye been a poy 
lar favourite in the seventeenth” 
tury, we have a gossipingyst 

by Sir John Hawkins in hits 

of Music, which we are f 

extract :—‘ This tune was 

mired by Queen Mary, the consortof 
King William ; and she once aftronte 
Purcell by requesting to have it/Sung 
to her, he being present: the storymgs 
as follows: —The Queen havingwa: 


mind, one afternoon, to be entertaijed ssi 


with music, sent to Mr Gostlingythe 
one of the chapel, and afterwartsanve 
dean of St Paul’s, to Henry Purcell, 
and Mrs Arabella Hunt, whohadiagery 
fine voice, and an admirable /hanayon 
the lute, with a request to attenawier ; 
they obeyed her commands; Mr Gost 
ling and Mrs Hunt sung several-com- 
positions of Purcell, who accompa 
them on the harpischord ; at TEMRi 
the Queen, beginning to grow tifBG; 
asked Mrs Hunt if she would notgiyp 
the old Scots ballad, ‘ Cold and Raya! 
Mrs Hunt answered yes, and sum 
to her lute. dear tate all the wait 
sitting at the harpise unemmprgyed: 
and not a little nettled at the @gep 
preference of a vulgar ball 
musie ; but seeing her Majesit 
lighted with this tune, he dete 
that she should hear it upon angmitr 
oceasion ; and accordingly, in the 
next birth-day song, viz., that for the 
year 1692, he composed an air to the 
words, ‘ May her bright example — 
chase vice in troops out of the land,’ 
the bass whereof is the tune to Cold and 
Raw; it is printed in the second part 
of the Orpheus Britannicus, and is, 
note for note, the same with the Scotch 
tune.” : 
Mention is made of other individual 
Scottish airs, in anecdotes and notices 
relating to the middle and end of 
the 17th century. Thus, in refer- 
ence to the period after the Restora- 
tion, we are told of a * Scottish laird 
who had been introduced to King 
Charles, with whom he had afterwards 
had many merry meetings while in 
Scotland, enlivened by the song and 
the dance of his country. Having 
become unfortunate in his affairs, he 
is said to have found his way to Lon- 
don, with the view of making an ap- 
peal to the royal favour, and for a 
long while to have been unable to. 
obtain access, until one day, when he 
bethought himself of the expedient ot 
slipping into the seat of the organist, 


AQ LOMO 
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at the.conclusion of the seryice,,in the, 
Chapel Royal, and of: arresting. his 
* Majesty’s attention as he departed, 
with the homely and unexpected strain 
of “ Brose and Butter”—a tune which 
very naturally awakened the recollec- 
tion of their former ip; and in 
afew minutes brouglit about the re- 
cognition which it was so much his 
desire to effect.” 

We have no edition of this very 
characteristic song contemporaneous 
with the time of the anecdote. But 
we have no reason to doubt that the 
air which is thus commemorated is the 

e as that with which we are still 
ted at the present day, and which 
is to some persons known under 
the title of “ The Grinder.” 

In the year 1680, the air of Kathe- 
ine Ogie was sung at a concert in 
Stationers’ Hall, by Abell, the lutanist 

counter-tenor singer, of whom the 
strange story is‘told, that when he was 
in Poland, the King, in revenge for 
some exhibition of that caprice for 
which singers are proverbial, compel- 
led him to sing in a suspended chair, 

n pain of let down among 

bears ; a threat under the influence 
of which Abell declared that he sung 
better than he had ever done in his 
life. There can be no doubt of the 
identity of this air of Katherine Ovie 
with that which now bears the same 
name, and of which a set is to be 
found in print dated a few years after- 
wards, 

The accession of the Stuart family 
to the throne of England, and the in- 
creasing intercourse thence arising 
between the two countries, may ac- 
count for the popularity which the 
melodies of Scotland seem gradually 
to have obtained among the English 
in the course of the seventeenth cen- 
tury. Several Scotch airs are said to 
be inserted in Playford’s. Dancing- 
master, published in 1657 ; but we have 
never seen that collection, of which we 
believe there are very few copies to be 
found in this part of the kingdom. It 
would appear, however, as Mr Dauney 
tells us, that little is to be gleaned, 
at least from accessible sources of in- 
formation, as to the publication and 
performances of these airs in England, 
before the appearance of D’Urfey’s 
Miscellany, as to which we shall now 
make a few observations. 

This extraordinary compilation 
seems to have first seen the light about 
the end of the seventeenth century, 


1€ 
= 


_sunder, the title of Laugh and be Fat, 


or Pills.tospurge-Melancholy.’. The . 
prescription seems to-have beenspretty., 


generally taken and well liked; and ™ 


, in No. 29 of the Guardian, 
réfers tovit as the catise ye which ** so 
many rural in the remotest 

of this hat are obliged for, the 

ity and state which corpulency 
gives them.’ Enlarged editions ofthe 
work were published, in six volumes, 
in 1707-20, under the name of Wit 
and Mirth, or Pills to Purge Mélan- 
choly.” It would appear, both on,his 
own testimony, and on that of Addi- 
son in another number of tte Guardian 
(No. 67), that D’Urfey had enjoyed 
the good graces of Charlés II., who 
woul lean on his shoulder, and hum 
over a song with lim from the same 
paper. He seems, indeed, to have 


* 
s 


been generally popular, atidmore par-  <. 
ticularly owe te fair sex, Hf wots " 


not suppose Addison to have 


either a jocwlar or a satirical meaning ~ ..’ 


= he recémmentled to the 
ladies, his to 
echt, + eolieabed 


young 
Ry Fe “a 


a present toast rin. her. 
cradle.” If ens 
teenth century derived their merri- 


ment from the fountain-head, and coulds*’ 


swallow the ‘Pills’ entire as they 
came from Tom’s own laboratory, 
their constitutions must certainly have 
been very different from those of their 
modern descendants, who would be 
shocked at a mixture where there was 
so large a dose of indecency to sosmall 
a proportion of wit, It so happens, 
however, that the copy of the Pills 
which is now before us seems to have 
been the property of a lady who writes 
her name “ Ann Addison,” with the 
date 1744; though whether she was 
any relation of Tom's illustrious friend 
‘we are unable to say. It is but fair 
to add, that Addison concludes his 
character of D’Urfey. by telling his 
readers that “they cannot do a kind- 
ness to a more diverting companion, 
or a more cheerful, honest, good-na- 
tured man.” It is not here exactly 
said that his life was a very regular 
one; but if it was so, Tom was cer- 
tainly of the opinion expressed by Ca- 
tullus,— 


«__-Castum esse decet pium poetam 
Ipsum : versiculos nihil necesse est.” 


s 
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A recommendation addressed to the 
ladies by a moral essayist, in favour of 
the author of such a work as D’Ur- 
fey’s Miscellany, and founded upon 
the merits of that very work, would, 
at the present day, be a curious phe- 
nomenon. But we must allow for the 
age; and, after all, we would as soon 
connect our name, or burden our con- 
science, with the “ Pills to purge Me- 
lancholy,” as with some modern poems 
in which vice has been presented in a 
more elegant costume. 

Whatever deductions we may make 
from the respectability of D’Urfey’s 
memory in other points, we feel a cer- 
tain degree of gratitude to him for 
helping to give celebrity to the melo- 
dies of Scotland. In four, out of his 
six volumes that we have at hand, we 
find the following airs presented in a 
very tolerable form,—‘ Dainty Da- 
vie,” “ Diel tak’ the Wars” (though 
Mr Dauney doubts if this be not an 
English air), a “ Scotch song,” of 
which the music closely resembles 
that of “Jock of Hazledean,” « Corn 
Riggs,” “ Cold and Raw,” “ Kathe- 
rine Ogie,” Bonny Dundee,” 
« Lumps of Pudding,” “‘ Over the 
hills and far awa’,” &c. It must be 
confessed, however, that the compli- 
ment thus paid to our nation is. some- 
what alloyed by the intermixture of a 
number of spurious Scotch airs, of 
which the music is very miserable, and 
by the union even with the best airs 
of lyrical effusions in the Scottish 
dialect, of which the sentiments and 
diction are equally execrable, and fully 
more libellous than any thing that 
Wilkes suffered for as the writer of 
the North Briton. 

The publication of Thomson’s Or- 
pheus Caledonius, in 1725, was speed- 
ily followed by other productions that 
terided still further to bring Scotch 
music into notice. Allan Ramsay, in 
the same year, published, as a supple- 
ment to his Tea-Table, a small collec- 
tion of national airs, with basses ; and 
the celebrity that soon attended his 
Gentle Shepherd would direct atten- 
tion to those airs to which the songs in 
it were adapted. In 1727 the publie 
were regaled, in the Beggars’ Opera, 
with a melange of popular airs, which 
were almost entirely selected from 
those in D’Urfey’s Pills, and of which 
several were genuine and beautiful 
specimens of Scottish melody. One 
6r two of the Scotch airs in the Beg- 
gars’ Opera must, we should think, 
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have been borrowed from the Orphéuy 
Caledonius. This we take to be the 


case with the “ Broom of the Cowden. 


knows," * An thou wert my ain thing,” 
and The last time I came o'er ‘the 
Moor,” none of which we remember 
to have noticed in D’Urfey. 

We should deviate, however, fron 
our present purpose if we further pro- 
secuted this historical detail. We ins 
tended merely to direct attention to 
these important facts :—Ist, That the 
Orpheus Caledonius, published in 1725, 
has hitherto been the earliest printed 


collection of Scottish melodies ; and, 


2d, That the earlier copies of any such 
melodies as we possessed, in a seatter~ 
ed or insulated state, were to be found 
in publications not of Scottish but of 
English origin. These cireumstances 
are the more remarkable, as Forbes's 
Cantus, a collection of secular music, 
was published at Aberdeen about 1666, 
but, strange to say, does not contain 
any native Scottish melody. From 
that publication we should suspect that 
our ancestors had then arrived at that 
stage in the progress of taste in which 
the proverb is realized, that a prophet 
is not honoured in his own country. 
The collector of that work seems t6 
have had his admiration entirely turn- 
ed to the more regular airs which were 
then coming into notice from the hands 
of Italian or English composers. 

In such a state of matters, it was 
not wonderful that the antiquity of 


Scottish music should have been alto- 


gether questioned by some sceptical 
enquirers. Ritson, after enumerating 
the names of some airs which are re- 
corded by early writers, observed— 
« No direct evidence, it is believed, 
can be produced of the existence of 
any Scottish tune now known prior to 
the year 1660, exclusive of such as are 
already- mentioned; nor is any one 
even of these to be found noted, either 
in print or manuscript, before that pe: 
riod.” And in one of his letters he 
enquired—‘‘ Upon what foundation, 
then, do we talk of the antiquity of 
Scottish music ?” 
It is satisfactory to be able to ap- 
eal to the publication of the Skene 
Ms. as affording a more decisive an- 


swer to this question than any that we 


were previously able to render, 
can now refer to an authentic national 
collection, of a comparatively earl 
‘date, in which a number of our is 


“melodies are to be found, and among 
‘these, as we shall presently show 


ee 
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“1689.] 


‘how unknown. 





some of those which have been most 


- deservedly admired, and which are 


here presented, as we conceive, in even 
a more engaging form than that under 
which they are popularly known. 

While the Skene MS. thus carries 
us back, by its direct evidence, to the 
commencement of the seventeenth cen- 
tury, it gives no indication that the 
airs contained in it were then of recent 
date. They bear, for the most part, 
the appearance of antiquity, even at 
that period, being designated by titles 
that seem to be the initial lines of po- 
pular or vulgar songs, with which 
they must have been allied for a pe- 
riod of at least some duration. The 
instrumental symphonies and varia- 
tions, also, which are introduced into 
some of the airs, seem to imply that 
they were familiar themes, of which 
the celebrity offered an inducement to 
present they in a novel aspect. A 
new point of time is thus, in truth, af- 
forded us, from-which we may, with 
more confidence, direct our researches 
into the regions of conjectural en 
quiry. 

Mr Dauney has accordingly taken 
the opportunity afforded. by the publi- 
eation of this curious MS. to review 
generally the various questions that 
relate to the history and character of 
Scottish melody. The preliminary 
dissertation, in which this task is. per« 
formed, is written with much ease and 
elegance, and with equal judgment and 
learning. We believe that in this Dis- 
sertation the musical antiquary will 
find the fullest materials that have 
any where been collected for a candid 
and deliberate investigation of the 
questions at issue. 

We may merely mention the heads 
of the most interesting topics of which 
he has treated. 

Mr Dauney has brought together 
all the vestiges of old vocal poetry 
which are to be found in our early 
writers-—which consist chiefly in an 
array of the mere titles of melodies 
He observes, accord- 
ingly, that in this enquiry little solid 
information is gained, except that 
music and song did exist at those re- 
mote periods. We feel ourselves,” 
it is said, ‘like beings wandering 
among the tombs, surrounded by the 
erumbled relics of former ages, with 
nothing to guide us to the objects of 
cur search ond a few casual in- 
scriptions designative of the names by 
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which they were known in their gene- 
ration, and which, now that they have 
passed away, like epitaph, serve 
merely to mark the period of their ex- 
istence, or the apot where thei? ashes 
are laid.” . Sepulchri similis nil nist 
nomen retinea. 

Mr Dauney’s Dissertation, also, as- 
sembles togethermuch curious infor. 
mation as to the musical instruments 
chiefly used in Scotland, which seem, 
indeed, to have been those which were 
generally prevalent over the rest of 
Europe. The harp, clavichord, or- 
gan, and lute, seem to have been chiefly 
in use. The bagpipe, presented to 
us in monkish Latin under the sin- 
gular name of chorus, seems not to 
have been peculiar to Scotland, but to 
have been more familiarly used by thé 
English. ; 

My Dauney has mentioned a good 
many MSS, of. Scottish music which 
he has seen, of Various eras, from that 
of the Skene MS. downwards, and of 
which, it is to be hoped, the most 
valuable part of the contents will, ere 
long, be made public. He refers, | 
also, to a very important manuscript 
volume, belonging to Mr Chalmers 
of London, which had been presented 
to Dr Burney, by Dr George Skene 
of Marischal College, Aberdeen. It 
bears this curious title: “An Plays 
ing Book for the Lute, wherein ar 
contained many currents, and other 
Musical Things. Musica mentis Me: 
dicina Maste. At Aberdein. Notted 
and Collected by Robert Gordon. In 
the year of our Lord, 1627. In Fes 
bruarie.” The person here mentioned 
as the collector, was Sir Robert Gor- 
don of Straloch. We have reason to 
hope that some of the most interesting 
melodies contained in this volume, or 
at least those of Scottish growth, will be 
made accessible, ere long, tothe musical 
world. Mr Dauney further expresses 

an opinion that, “if the archives of 
some of our —— were well 
and diligently sifted, other original 
MSS. ofa sieailar kind might still be 
brought to light.” It is probable that 
many such MSS., where they are dis- 
covered, are regarded as useless, from 
the apparent illegibility of the musical 
notation ; but the possessors of ‘such 
documents should be informed that the 
ancient notation is generally well 
known to scientific persons, and can 
be perfectly well deciphered. : 
e have next our attention directed 
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in Mr Dauney’s Dissertation to the 
importance which was attached in 
Scotland to musical skill, and the study 
which was employed in acquiring it. 
Tradition has always taught us to 
believe that the Scottish monarchs 
were the steady patrons of this ele- 
gant art, if not sometimes eminent 
proficients in it; and Mr Dauney has 
corroborated the opinion, at least of 
their encouragement of music, by a 
good deal of miscellaneous evidence, 
apd in particular, by a curious docu- 
ment, entitled, “ Information touching 
the Chapell- Royall of Scotland,” sub- 
mitted by Edward Kellie, in 1631, to 
Charles I., who had appointed Kellie 
to reform the constitution of the 
Chapel-Royal, in anticipation of the 
King’s intended coronation in Scot- 
land. Kellie there mentions that he 
had received the King’s directions to 
see that “the service therein might be 
well and faithfully done; and that 
none but persons sufficiently qualified 
should have any place there ; and that 
they should be all kept at daily prac- 
tice ; and for that effect your Majesty 
appointed me ane chamber within 
your Palace of Holyrudehouse, where- 
in I have provided and set up an or- 
gan, two flutes, two pandores, with 
viols, and other instruments, with all 
sorts of English, French, Dutch, 
Spanish, Latin, Italian, and old 
Scotch music, vocal and instrument- 
al.” Mr Dauney has also printed a 
series of extracts from the books of 
the Treasurer of Scotland, from 1474 
to 1633, showing frequent donations 
from the royal purse, for musical 
purposes, bestowed both on natives 
and foreigners. Without entering 
into some of the idle speculations as to 
the actual compositions of James I., 
and still less into the foolish fables 
regarding Rizzio, to whom, though 
only three years in Scotland, the best 
of our national music was at one time 
attributed, it is evident, from the un- 
doubted facts collected on this subject, 
that from a very early period there 
must have existed, not.only a national 
taste for music, but also a body of 
scientific musicians in Scotland, who 
were capable of giving to that taste a 
right direction, and of imitating and 
improving the ‘* wood-notes wild,” 
which native feeling might dictate. 
This subject leads to a considera- 
tion of the theories which have been 
hitherto advanced regarding the exist- 
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ence of what is called a Scottis 
which, it has been supposed, furnis 


an infallible test to discover what me. 


lodies are of geniune native growth, 
and what are the results of refinement 
or foreign imitation. Mr Dauney 
conceives that these theories are with. 
out foundation ; and for a further dis. 
cussion of the question he has referred 
to an Essay appended to his work, 
being “* An Analysis of the Structure 
of the Music of Scotland,” from the 
pen of Mr Finlay Dun, a very eminent 
and scientific musician, whose ardent 
study of our native melodies, directed, 
as it has been, by a thorough acquaint. 
ance with the history and theory of 
musical composition, entitles him to 
be considered as one of the highest 
living authorities on the subject. We 
shall postpone our observations on the 
views contained in this analysis, until 
we have introduced our.readers toa 
better acquaintance with the Skene 
MS. itself, which must now form an 
important part of the data on which 
every system, explanatory of Scottish 
music, is to be founded. 
The most interesting melody, un- 
doubtedly, with which this MS. pre. 
sents us, is that of the “ Flowers of the 
Forest.” No air, perhaps, can be 
more closely intervoven with our na- 
tional feelings—in none has the very 
soul of pity and of patriotism been 
so tangibly embodied. How many 
voices have, in years past, warbled 
forth its plaintive strains, and invested 
it, from the involuntary emotion of 
their own faltering accents, with a 
grace and potency beyond the reach of 
the most consummate art! Under its 
magic influence how many hearts have 
throbbed—how many eyes have been 
suffused with tears, of those who now, 
like the Forest Flowers themselves, 
have been ‘a’ wede away !"’ Neither 
can we forget that this charming me- 
lody has given birth to two of the 
most beautiful songs that any nation 
ean boast of. 
at our ewes’ milking,” and ‘“ I’ve 
seen the smiling of Fortune beguiling,” 
are at the very head of their several 
classesin lyrical composition ; and when 
added to the beautiful ballad of * Auld 
Robin Gray,’ compel us to acknow- 
ledge that the women of Scotland 
have enriched its minstrelsy with gems 
of greater price and purity than any 
that the stronger genius of the other sex 
has ever been able to contribute. Com- 
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bined, as it is, with associations so 
sweet and sacred, we own that when 
we first heard of this melody, as occur- 
ing in the Skene MS. in a different 
form from that in which we were ac- 
customed to hear it, we felt a fear lest 
the spell should be broken, by finding 
that in its most ancient and authentic 
shape, it was destitute of some of those 
peculiarities which we had been so 
long taught to admire. If we had 
missed, for instance, the flat seventh 
to which our ears and hearts have 
been wont to thrill from infancy, and 
of which peculiarity the ancient origin 
has sometimes been rashly questioned, 
we should scarcely have thanked our 
friends for disenchanting us from our de- 
lusion. All, however, is safe. Weare 
delighted to discover that the old air dif- 
fers from the existing one only in being 
at once more simple and more beauti- 
ful. The difference between them, 
though considerable, does not destroy 
a single association, or disturb a single 
sentiment. On the contrary, we feel 


that the native spirit of patriotic la- 
mentation which it is designed to 
breathe, is here more purely and 
worthily represented, as well as more 
directly conveyed to us from its origi- 


ial spring. We wish we could here 
present our readers with the old air, 
according to the beautiful arrangement 
of it, which our admirable friend, Mr 
G. F. Graham, has contributed for Mr 
Dauney’s work, but we must deny our- 
selves and. them that pleasure, and 
must be content to refer them to the 
work itself. . 

The melody that appears to us to 
be next in interest in the collection, is 
that which has long gone under the 
name of «Bonny Dundee,” but which 
is here presented under that of «« Adew 
Dundee.” This air is one of the most 
beautiful and ingenious of our native 
melodies. Disfigured as it has been 
by idle embellishments, and perverted 
from the natural expression which be- 
longs to it, it has long attracted no- 
tice, and produced delight. We have 
it coupled in D’Urfey with the vilest 
words that ever caricatured the Scot- 
tish dialect or manners ; although the 
chorus there introduced, and which 
Scott has borrowed for his song on 
Claverhouse, is apparently genuine, 
and is certainly spirited. We are fa- 
miliar with a modification of D’ Urfey’s 
verses in the ordinary old song to which 
the air was sung, and which possesses 


some tenderness and simplicity. We 
hear it periodically bellowed out by 
Macheath, in “The charge is prepared,” 
with an alternate burlesque of tragic 
horror and connubial tenderness, and 
are habitually nauseated by a mawkish 
edition of it in ‘‘ Mary of Castle Cary,”’, 
which is equally offensive in the rolling 
thunder of Braham’s tenor, or the 
squalling soprano of a superannuated 
miss. The melody in its primitive state, 
as exhibited in the Skene Manuscript, 
though essentially the same, has a very 
different aspect and expression from 
the tawdry counterfeit which general- 
ly passes current. Itis given without 
a single superfluous note, and so as to 
present the native beauty of the modu- 
lation in the purest and most instruc- 
tive simplicity. The air deserves care- 
ful attention, as presenting us within a 
narrow compass, and a short space, 
with some beautiful transitions, very 
gracefully repeated and combined, 
All its modulations are managed with 
the greatest nature and simplicity, and 
in a manner perfectly satisfactory to 
any ear not corrupted by the effemi- 
nacy of modern refinements. 

We.shall here mention some others 
of our old favourites which are to be 
found in the Skene MS. There is a 
very beautiful set of the air, “ The 
Last Time I came o’er the Moor,” - 
under the title, ** Alace, that I came 
o’er the Moor.” We have “ Jenny 
Nettles” under the name of “ I love 
my love for love again,” with a second 
part in a different and more chromatic 
style than the common set. “ John 
Anderson, my Jo”’ retains its name, 
but is a little different in structure, 
particularly at the close, where, as in 
the case also of Jenny Nettles, a 
major third is strangely introduced on 
the minor key, ‘“ My Jo Janet” ap- 
pears somewhat in masquerade: under 
the name of “ Long er onie old man.” 
‘* Waes my heart that we should sun- 
der,” retains nearly the same name, 
but is otherwise a good deal metamor- 
phosed. “Good night and joy be 
with you,” corresponds closely to the 
modern tune of nearly similar name 3 
and * Johnny Faa” appears almost 
in its present shape, under the name 
of “Lady Cassilles’ Lilt.” 

‘Of the new melodies brought to 
light by this publication, some seem 
to be in the old Scottish style, others 
are fashionable airs intended to match 
with the sentimental poetry of the day, 
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mahy are dance tunes, and some, we 
candidly confess, appear to us to be 
nondescripts of no great merit, and 
occasionally not very intelligible. Mr 
Dauney has given us the MS. almost 
exactly as it stands, and we think he 
was right in doing so, though the 
consequence is, that a good deal of 
alloy is mixed with the finer metal 
which composes it. Of the Scottish 
melodies now for the first time intro- 
duced to our acquaintance, we may 
particularly name three, which appear 
to us to possess peculiar beauty or in- 
terest. We refer to the airs which are 
entitled “‘ Peggie is over ye Sie wi ye 
Souldier,” “ My Love shoe wonnis 
not her away,” and “I will not goe 
to my bed till I suld die.” 

Having given what we fear is an 
imperfect account of this MS., but 
such as we hope will induce our 
readers to look into it for themselves, 
we proceed to offer some observa- 
tions as to the elementary principles 
on which the peculiar character of 
Scottish music may be considered to 
depend. 

The melodies of Scotland, as is ob- 
vious, on a very slight examination, 
are not all of them of the same cha- 
facter. Even where we cannot draw 
a distinction in point of known anti- 
quity, we see some of them that have 
all the aspect of modern compositions, 
while others present us with passages 
of melody to which we are elsewhere 
unaceustomed, and which have a wild 
and strange, though, in general, also 
a pleasing and touching effect. «‘ The 
Lass of Patie’s Mill,’ for instance, is 
not known to be a modern air, but, if 
presented to us for the first time, with- 
out information as to its history, we 
might pronounce it to be beautiful, 
but we should not conjecture it to be 
ancient. Others of the Scotch airs 
are in a different situation, and would 
strike us, even without explanation, as 
different from the compositions of mo- 
'-dern masters, and as the probable 
growth of another age, or country, or 
system, from our own. 

On these facts, it comes to be a 
question, What are the essential pe- 
euliarities into which this singularity 
of effect can be analysed where it oc- 
eurs? And, perhaps, a second ques- 
tion arises, How far the absence of 
those peculiarities is demonstrative of 
a recent origin in the airs in which 
they do not occur ? 
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The most ingenious theory, per- 
haps, for the solution of pws fell 
these questions is one which has been 
suggested in various musical publica- 
tions, but of which the fullest view ig 
to be found in a “ Dissertation con- 
cerning the National Melodies of Scot- 
land,” prefixed to the edition of Mr 
George Thomson’s collection of 1822, 
and which is generally considered as 
the production of a musical critic and 
amateur of well-known talent and ins 
telligence. Supported by such authos 
rity, this theory is entitled to the ut- 
most attention; and it has certainly 


‘the further recommendation of great 


simplicity, if, in such a complicated 
subject, a simple explanation is likely 
to be a true and complete one. . It res 
solves into these propositions, as ex- 
pressed in the words of the Disserta- 
tion referred to: “ that there is but 
one series of sounds in the national 
scale, upon which every ancient Scot- 
tish air is constructed, whatever may 
be its varieties, either of mode or of 
character.” ‘ This national seale is 
the modern diatonic scale, divested of 
the fourth and seventh,” there being 
“no such thing "in the national scale 
as the interval of a semitone.” 

It is said to appear, from a cares 
ful examination of the whole body of 
our national music, that “ every air 
(with a very few exceptions) ,which is 
really ancient, is constructed precisely 
according to this scale, and does not 
contain a single note which is foreign 
to it ; excepting, only, in the case of 
those airs (which are few in. wamber)y 
of which the series has occasionally 
been altered by the introduction of the 


flat seventh.” 
e supposition that the fourth and 


seventh are absent in the Scottish seale, 
is supported in the Dissertation we have 
referred to, by several arguments of 
considerable plausibility. In particu- 
lar, it is noticed, that in some nations 
instruments have existed in which the 
intervals in question were wanting ; 
and a good many Scotch melodies are 
analysed and presented in a simple 
form, according to which they appear 
to be constructed out of a series 
notes in which those intervals do not 
oceur. 

But, in our opinion, this theory is 
opposed by many powerfal consi 
ations. On the one hand, there is 
no evidence that there ever existed iti 
Scotland any musieal instrument defi- 
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cient in the fourth and seventh of the: 
key, by the limited compass of which» 
the composition of the whole national’ 
music could be so restrained.. On 
the contrary, from time immemo- 
rial, many different instruments are 
proved to have been in use among us, 
which, undoubtedly, contained a per- 
fect diatonie seale. Again, although 
it be true that some Scottish airs are 
destitute of the fourth and seventh of 
the key, that proposition is not true of 
all, even of those which seem to pos- 
sess a national character. And here 
it becomes a question, Whether a 
theory is first to be framed, and then 
only those airs allowed to be ancient, 
which agree with that theory, or 
whether those airs are to be taken 
as ancient which have been handed 
down to us as such, and then a theory 
is to be discovered which shall be ap- 
plicable to all those airs, at least in 
their prevailing and substantial pecu- 
liarities. No doubt, surely, can be 
entertained on this point. We are not 
to: beg the very question in dispute. 
We are not, like Procrustes, to insist 
on fitting our visitors to the bed that 
we provide them; we are bound to 
find them a receptacle that will neatly 
and comfortably accommodate them. 
Now; until it be otherwise shown that 
those only are ancient airs, which 
want the semi-tonic intervals, we are 
not entitled to rear up a theory which 
will exclude other airs which have equal 
extrinsic evidence in favour of their 
antiquity. We do not say that a few 
adverse cases would militate against a 
very universal rule. Nothing is more 
legitimate than to infer a general rule 
from cases that show us some devia- 
tions from its observance. But it 
must be obvious that the theory of 
such a national scale as the one sug- 
gested, cannot be maintained, if there 
are any considerable number of ex- 
ceptions to its application. It is ob- 
served in the Dissertation itself, that 
our primitive musicians “could no 
more introduce minuter divisions of 
the scale, or sounds not comprehended 
in it, than a musician of the present 
day could introduce sounds not to be 
found in the scale to which his ear has 
been accustomed.” The very admis- 
sion, therefore, that there are ancient 
Scottish airs having a flat seventh, is 
‘an admission that the scale suggested 
‘was not, at least, the only scale of 
Scotch music. An attempt, indeed, 
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is‘made in the Dissertation in ques: 
tion, to maintain that the flat seventh 
is a modern innovation; but this-opi: 
nion seems scarcely to be insisted in 
with any seriousness, and could not be 
adopted on solid grounds, or without 
overturning all our ideas of Scottish 
melody. This qualification aloné, then} 
would go far to break in upon the sup- 
posed scale. But the exceptions t6 
the theory under consideration, extend 
greatly beyond even this class. Many 
undoubted Seottish melodies possess 
both the fourth and seventh, and still 
more of them exhibit one or other of 
those intervals. He would be'a bold 
theorist who would deny the genuiné 
origin of the.“ Broom of the Cowden- 
knows.” ‘ But that air has both the 
fourth and seventh of the key, and 
the fourth is a note of peculiar empha- _ 
sis. We could not, without presump- 
tion, dispute the authenticity of “ Ca’ 
the Ewes to the Knowes,” in which 
the seventh is introduced with a beau- 
tiful effect; or of the “ Souters of 
Selkirk,” in which the fourth is an im- 
portant feature in the melody, while 
the occurrence of the seventh, at the 
close, is one of its most striking pe- 
culiarities. Again, there is a large 
class of airs, in which both the second 
and third of the minor key are to be 
found co-existent, in direct contradic- 
tion to the theory referred to. “ Jenny 
Nettles,”* “ Katharine Ogie,” * Logan 
Water,” are striking examples of this 
common peculiarity, and must either 
be held destructive of the theory, or 
must be violently deprived of the sta- 
tus of genuine and ancient melodies, of 
which they have enjoyed the undis- 
turbed possession, ever since we know 
any thing of them at all. 

The result, then, seems to be, that 
although the fourth or seventh of the 
key are absent in certain Scottish airs. 
we are only entitled to say that this is 
an occasional peculiarity in the struc- 
ture of our music, and not that it is an 
essential or invariable peculiarity, or 
that all those airs are spurious, or cor- 
rupt, to which that category is inap- 
plicable. 

But further, the mere omission of one 
or more intervals gives but an imperfect 
explanation ofthe characteristic features 
of the Scotch airs. They are not more 
distinguished by the general progression 
ofthe melody, than by the closes to which 
‘the melody is brought, and which, un- 
der the limited theory we have been 
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noticing, are left to be considered as 
anomalous or capricious. Though of- 
ten terminating on the key-note, like 
the music of modern times, the melo- 
dies of ‘Scotland have almost all possi- 
ble sort of cadences; namely, on the 
second, third, fifth, sixth, and seventh 
degrees of the scale; and unless we 
get some clue to these singularities, 
we remain still in the dark as to an im- 
portant part of the question. 

We think that anew and most valu- 
able light has been thrown upon this 
question by Mr Finlay Dun’s “ Analysis 
of the Scottish Music,”’ to which we 
have already adverted. Mr Dun ob- 
serves with truth, that ‘‘ we cannot say, 
with our present scanty information 
upon the subject, what the Scottish 
scales originally were. But we know 
to a certainty what the tunes are that 
have been handed down tous.” He 
has, therefore, commenced his essay by 
an analysis of ancient Scottish airs, 
with the view of tracing their peculiar 
features, before attempting to explain 
them. Mr Dun’s examples are taken 
chiefly from the airs in the Skene MS., 
although he informs us that these tend 
merely to corroborate the ideas which 
he had previously adopted from a mi- 
nute analysis of those common melo- 
dies which have been transmitted by 
tradition. 

On an examination of their prevail- 
ing modulations and cadences, Mr Dun 
has been led to the conclusion that 
our characteristic melodies are of an- 
‘cient date, and are, for the most part, 
regular compositions, according to the 
laws of melody which were then in 
force. Those laws are illustrated by a 
reference to the chants of the Church, 
composed according to what are known 
as the ecclesiastical modes, which 
may be thus explained in Mr Dun’s 
words :—‘‘ The arrangement or dis- 
position of the sounds composing the 
scales upon which these chants were 
constructed, was made according to 
the natural or diatonic grder of pro- 
gression, without any accidental alter- 
ations of flats or sharps, that is, 
from D (the first mode) upwards to 
its octave above: from E, F, G, A, 
and B in like manner ; employing, in 
short,. in all these scales the same 
sounds as the moderns do in the scale 
of C major (which was also among 
the number), but beginning the series 
from D, E, F, G, A or B, according 
to the mode.” These modes are un- 





doubtedly very ancient. “ They were 
originally four in number, and were 
first reduced to fixed laws by St Am- 
brose, Archbishop of Milan, in the 
fourth century, and about 200 years 
afterwards they were increased in num- 
ber to eight by Pope Gregory the First.” 
They are probably the relics ofa still 
higher antiquity than the remotest of 
these periods. 

We shall not enter into detail on 
this subject, but shall content ourselves 
with saying that the examples given by 
Mr Dun, from ancient chants, ap- 
pear to us strongly to confirm his pro- 
position, that ‘in the character of the 
melody, and in the peculiar cadences 
upon various sounds of the modes— 
cadences initial, medial, and final— 
strong points of resemblance may be 
traced between the ancient Canto 
Fermo of the Romish Church, and a 
number of the Scottish airs, particu- 
larly those of a graver cast.” 

It is obvious how comprehensive an 
explanation is thus afforded of the pe- 
culiar structure of Scotch melodies. 
It not only reconciles to a general 
principle the cadences which other- 
wise appear anomalous, but it shows 
the origin, also, of those omissions in 
the scale which the other theory is in- 
tended to account for. Although in 
the ancient music the various major 
and minor keys of modern times were 


not properly established, yet as the 


sensibilities of the human ear are, in 
all ages, substantially the same, there 
must have been from the earliest pe- 
riod a tendency to run into the same 
series of sounds with which we are de- 
lighted at the present day. In the dif- 
ferent ancient modes, accordingly, im- 
pressions would come, in agreatdegree, 
to be produced, corresponding to those 
of the major and minor keys, which are 
now founded upon the several initial 
notes from which the modes proceeded. 
Thus there would be a disposition in 
the mode of D to run into the sounds 
which we now use in D minor, and in 
the mode of F into those which belong 
to the modern key of F major. The 
circumstance, however, that the an- 
cient modes were all framed upon the 
notes which occur in the diatonic 
scale of C major, made it necessary 
often to avoid those intervals that 


-were inconsistent with the general im- 


ression of the several modes. Thus, 
in the mode of F, the natural B, or 
fourth of the mode, would frequently 
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be a eeable note, and there being 
no flat B in the scale, that interval 
would come to be often omitted. 
Again, in the mode. of G, the natural 
F, or seventh of the scale, would be 
omitted for the same reason, except in 
those cases where it could be made 
subservient to a pleasing and peculiar 
modulation. In this way the frequent 
omission of the fourth and seventh in 
Scotch music is accounted for, and the 
occurrence of the flat seventh is, at the’ 
same time, explained, as well as many 
other peculiarities of structure. 

The theory which we first noticed has 
been familiarly illustrated by saying, 
that the Scottish scale is to be found in 
the black notes of the piano-forte, which 
exhibit the key of F sharp deficient in 
the fourth and seventh, which, in that 
key, are found in the notes of B na- 
tural and F natural. The theory 
now submitted to consideration, sup- 
poses the Scottish scale to be comprised 
within the white notes of the instru- 
ment, which afford one perfect scale in 
the key of C, while the other keys or 
scales are, according to modern ideas, 
deficient or peculiar in certain re- 
spects, according to their several po- 
sitions in the general scale. Thus, 
the key of D is a minor key, but has 
a sharp sixth and flat seventh. The 
key of F major has only a sharp fourth, 
a note rarely admissible in vocal 
musi¢. The key of G has only a flat 
seventh, and the key of A minor has 
both the sixth and seventh flat. 

It is important to observe that the 
airs in the Skene MS. confirm the 
views above submitted. They con- 
tain numerous instances of semitonic 
intervals, inconsistent with the idea 
of their being systematically con- 
structed according to a rude scale in 
which those intervals were wanting. 
They are generally, however, reducible 
to the more comprehensive principles 
which we have endeavoured to illus- 
trate. 

Wehave also, with reference to these 
views, gone over the original volume 





of Thomson's Orpheus, and the result. 


of our examination is—that out of 
fifty airs which it contains, only about 
half-a-dozen are defective, both in the 
fourth and seventh. Ten of them 
contain a flat seventh in the major key, 
and the whole of them, abating here 
and there a stray appoggiatura of the 
editor’s, are referable to the system of 
modes, with this exception, that, in 
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minor keys, the ascending sixth and 
seventh are generally made sharp—a 
feature which does not radically affect 
the structure of the melody, and which 
we know, from historical evidence, to 
have been a modern innovation. 

If it were necessary to account for 
the influence of the ecclesiastical 
modes upon Scottish music, it might 
not be difficult todo so. The power of 
the Church, built as it was upon truth 
and knowledge, and extended by po- 
licy and superstition, was not less con- 
siderable in Scotland than in other 
countries. Our ecclesiastical architee- 
ture shows the tendency of our chureh- 
men and their patrons to cherish the 
arts of refinement ; and, if music was 
cultivated by them in any proportional 
degree, theinfluence oftheir stylewould 
extend through all ranks of society. 
Even the perversions of the system 
might tend to a similar result. If we 
suppése the reality and frequency of 
such scenes as are described in the 
‘«‘ Freiris of Berwick,” where the hos- 
pitality and example of Symon Law- 
der draw forth the convivial talents of 
his clerical guest— 

** They sportit thame and makis mirry cheir’ 
With sangis lowd, baith Symone and the 
Freir ”— y 
we can easily conceive the foundation 
of aschool of parody, where the eccle- 
siastical Cantus would soon be con- 
verted into excellent drinking songs. 
But, in truth, we do not know that 
the Scottish music is derived from the 
ecclesiastical: we only see that it re- 
sembles it. For ought we can tell, 
our own system may be, not the 
daughter, but the sister or cousin of 

the other. 

Neither must it bethought thata cor- 
respondence in the scales of the Scot- 
tish music and the ecclesiastical modes, 
while it proves the antiquity of our 
national melodies, deprives them of 
their title to originality. Whatis thus 
accounted for is only the scale itself 
and its general laws. ' These, as Mr 
Dun observes, supply merely the co- 
lours with which the artist is to work. 
All that gives expression or beauty to 
the composition must come from the 
individual composer. ‘ The Scottish 
music has measure, rhythm, accent, 
besides avery peculiar manner or style 
of performance. The Canto Fermo 
had none of these.” 

It remains to advert to a question 
which we formerly proposed on: this 
































































































































































































































































































































































































1 Anéient Scottish Musie— The Skene MS. 


subject, how far, namely, the absence; 
in any air, of the striking peculiarities 
of structure above noticed, is demon- 
strative of its recent origin, This 
uestion is attended with difficulty. 
ut we would say that so long as an 
air could be reduced to the diatonic 
key of C, without any modulation re- 
quiring notes extraneous to that key, 
we have no right to infer that it is not 
ancient, if it-has been handed down to 
us by immemorial tradition. We have 
many r-zular airs for whose antiquity 
- we have the same, or nearly the same, 
evidence as for others of a more pecu- 
liar character. Thus the air of ‘* Alace 
that I came o’er the Moor,” as given in 
the Skene MS., has much of the polish 
of a modern composition. ‘‘ The Lass 
of Patie’s Mill,” “ The Bush aboon 
Traquair,” ‘‘ The Bonny Boatman,” 
** An thou wert mine ain thing,’’ which 
have all a character of much regularity, 
are given in the first edition of the 
Orpheus as the compositions of Rizzio, 
and this may at least be received as 
evidence that they were then repu- 
ted to be ancient. Goldsmith, in one 
of his essays, tells us that Geminiani 
was of opinion that the Scotch mu- 
sic was of Italian origin ; and although 
this evidence does not go far back, and 
we are not bound to adopt Geminiani’s 
conjecture, it tends to show that a large 
proportion of regular airs were consi- 
dered to be mixed upin the general body 
of our national melody. We have no 
grounds for concluding that they were 
derived from Italian models, as we 
know little of the early history and dif- 
fusion even of national Italian music. 
But we have no precise right to limit 
the powers of ancient melody except, at 
least, to the boundaries of its own estab- 
lished scale. Compositions might be 
made at a very early period, ou the 
mode of C major, which would be little 
distinguishable from modern airs. Mr 
Dun has, in the plates accompany- 
ing his Essay, given us a specimen of 
the Ambrosian chant of the year 400, 
which presents us with an exquisite 
strain of melody, that has no peculiar cha- 
racter of antiquity except its simplicity. 
We cannot infer that Scottish com- 
posers might not, in like manner, at a 
very early period, have composed melo- 
dies such as those we have above re- 
ferred to, and which, it will be observ- 
ed, are all confined within the limits of 
ne diatonic key. 
. To illustrate the views which we 





have submitted, we think it may: be 
curious and interesting to go over the 
different scales, as they occur within 
the peculiar range we havedescribed— 
that is, 6n the notes of the diatonie of 
C, or white notes of the piano-forte 
—and to point out one or two airs, 
which may be adapted to each of 
them. In the key of C, “ The Lass 
of Patie’s Mill,” “ The Yellow-haired 
Laddie,”’ “ Saw ye my Father,” 
“* Jenny’s Bawbee,” or any other 
of our airs, that are composed on 
what a modern ear would consider 
a more regular plan. In the key of 
D minor, “ Ca’ the Ewes to the 
Knowes,” “ My boy Tammie,” “ Brose 
and Butter,” “ Peggie is over the 


Sea,’ (from the Skene MS.), all of | 


which illustrate, in different ways, the 
peculiarities of this singular and beau. 
tiful mode. In the key of E minor, 
** The Mucking of Geordie’s Byre,” a 
pleasing and peculiar air, which wants 
the second of the key. Inthe key of F 
major, any air, defective merely in the 
fourth of the seale, such as “ Fye let 
us a’ to the Bridal,” as given in the 
«* Orpheus Caledonius,” and ‘ Alace 
that I came o’er the Moor,”’ as in the 
Skene MS., or even its modern repre~« 
sentative, with the omission of a sin- 
gle grace note. Inthe key of G major, 
any air deficient merely in the seventh, 
such as An thou were my ain thing,” 
** Auld Rob Morris,” or, on the other 
hand, any air exhibiting a flat seventh, 
such as ** The Fowers of the Forest,’ 
either the old or new set, where that 
peculiarity has a plaintive effect ; or 
the tune of * Pease Strae,” where itg 
occurrence is extremely quaint and 
comic. On G minor we may arrange 
the air of “ Adew Dundee,” as given 
in the Skene MS. ; which, although 
the signature of that key is two flats, 
will, when thus set, exhibit no flat 
note whatever, the B never occurring 
at all in the melody, and the E occurs 
ring only in its natural state. To A 
minor we may adapt a great number 
of Scotch airs, such as *‘ Up in the 
morning early,” “ Katherine Ogie,” 
and “ Logan Water.” All the ar- 
rangements, it will be observed, have 
the character or impression of the dif- 
ferent modern keys we have mention< 
ed, and yet require no notes that are 
not to be found in the key of C major. 
On the mode of B it would be diffi- 
cult to compose any effective air, and 
no example of it occurs to us. 
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_ It must, at the same time, be ob-« 
served, that all dogmatism on this 
subject is unbecoming our state of 
knowledge, and that we cannot expect 
to reduce everything to strict regu. 
larity. The principles of the eccle- 
siastical modes themselves are but par- 
tially understood by those who have 
studied them most, and many ancient 
ecclesiastical compositions are found 
which it is difficult to assign to any 
mode. The same thing may, and in- 
deed does, occur as to several Scotch 
airs. It would not, we think, be an 
argument for the correctness of any 
view, if, in a matter so obscure and 
perplexed, it left nothing for doubt or 
investigation. It is a great matter to 
trace a connexion between the modes 
and the Scottish music, though we 
should be unable to follow out all its 
bearings. 

The ideasabove adverted to, however 
imperfectly here developed, may, we 
think, be of use to performers and 
harmonists in the execution and ar- 
rangement of Scotch music. There 
has long been a tendency to alter the 
character of our melodies, by the in- 
troduction of ornaments and intervals, 
foreign to their structure, and at va- 
riance with their essential features. 
The result is a mongrel breed of mu- 
sical monsters, which could never pos- 
sibly have sprung from any genuine 
and pure stock. The original part of 
the melody has been composed upon 
a certain system of tones, which is 
disregarded by the modern artists who 
are dealing with it, and who load it with 
embellishments framed upon a totally 
different system. Consistency is thus 
destroyed ; the ear is perplexed be- 
tween conflicting effects, and the heart 
refuses to yield to affectation and effort 
that tribute of emotion which is only due 
to nature and simplicity. It is plain 
that the performer of a Seotch melody 
ought to place himself, as much as 
possible, in the situation of the origi- 
nal composer, so as best to give eifect 
to the true intention of the composi- 
tion ; and, at least, not to thwart any 
of its principles. For this purpose it 
is necessary that something should be 
understood of the ancient tonalities, 
within the limits of which the melody 
must be confined. Not that we would 
exclude all ornament from such airs, 
but only those -graces are admissible 
which an enlightened taste may sug- 
gest, and which lie within the range 


of the legitimate scale, so far as we 
gan discover it. Where we aredoubt. | 
ful of our ground, the more sparing 
we are of our embellishments the bet- 
ter. 
In arranging accompaniments for 
our Scotch melodies, the composer hag 
considerable difficulties to contend with, 
as the prevailing system of harmony 
is chiefly founded on the varieties of 
modern tonality. Nevertheless. we 
are of opinion that here also the an- 
cient modes should be, as much ag 
possible, preserved, even at a sacrifice 
in point of fulness of accompaniment: 
and, at least, that all extraneous inter: 
vals should be kept in the background, 
and not brought in collision, as we 
often see them, with those parts of the 
melody which are regulated by different 
laws. We believe that in this depart- 
ment there is great room for the exer 
cise of ingenuity and taste, when guid- 
ed by knowledge, and that the com» 
poser who can imbibe the spirit of the 
old Seottish melodists will overcome 
or elude the difficulties of his position; 
and will even elicit new beauties out 
of those difficulties, and produce effects 
in harmony which will at once sustain 
the original airs, and add. to their 
peculiar and affecting character.. We 
tind, in what we have above said, that 
we have been expre-ing the ideas, 
and almost using the very words of 
Mr Dun, in his analysis, where these 
views are strongly enforced, upon bet» 
ter authority than ours. We hope 
that the whole discussions which we 
have been noticing, will meet with 
the attention they deserve, and hasten 
the attainment of the ends in view. 
We cannot conclude this: article 
without a humble but earnest exhor~ 
tation to our musical artists and ama- 
teurs to cultivate the study of those 
delightful melodies of which Scotland 
may so proudly boast. Enough has 
been said to show that our music is 
not harsh or crabbed, rude or capriei« 
ous: but regular, according to laws of 
high origin, and animated by a spirit of 
true feeling and poetry. Without de- 
preciating the Italian school, we would 
say, that its tendency, at least in its 
more modern shape, is to refine away 
the language of melody till it loses its 
strength and freedom, and becomes 
soft and voluptuous. The reign of 
very chromatic music cannot be last- 
ing orextensive. The broad and grand 
effects produced by the greatest com- 








































are calculated to be more ge- 

nerally delightful and impressive, as 

they excite feelings in themselves more 

noble, animating, and powerful than 

any that can be touched by the lan- 

guishing refinements of minute divi- 

sions. Those great effects, it is ob- 

vious, are referable to a musical sys- 

tem which, in many respects, has 

an affinity to the -laws of Scottish 
melody. But it is needless, for our 

argument, to assimilate these various 

styles to each other. There is room 

enough for them all in every com- 

prehensive and vigorous heart. In 

music, as in every thing else, a taste 

which is not catholic in its objects, 

cannot be pure or high. Let Scottish 

melody occupy only its rightful share 

of attention, and nothing further needs 

be asked. But surely its claims are the 

more strongly recommended by the 

consideration, first, that it is the music 

of our native land which, for ages past, 
has been the language of all who have 

gone before us, whether high or low, 

who could give utterance in song to the 

emotions of joy, or pity, or affection ; 

and next, that in this school success is 
most easily attainable by our native 

vocalists. Not that in our opinion it 
is an easy matter to sing Scottish 

music. On the contrary, it is a task 
both hard and honourable to achieve. 
The attainment. of true simplicity of 

taste is itself arduous, and requires 
diligent study. But we think that 

if this difficulty be overcome, and 
_ it lies, in truth, at the threshold of all 
musical education, it is more likely 
that a pupil with a voice of ordinary 
compass and flexibility will be able to 
sing a Scottish melody well, than any 
Italian composition equally well that 
“is at all worth hearing. It is, of course, 
necessary that the airs to be perform- 
ed shall be carefully chosen; and for 
this purpose we must draw out of that 
well of undefiled simplicity which can 
alone give nourishment or delight to 
the affections. But if the best airs are 
selected, we know of nothing which 


‘ 


affords a better scope for musical 


lent than this field. A genuine Scottish 


melody, performed with all the recom. 
mendations of regulated intonation, 
simple embellishment, lucid articula- 
tion, and appropriate feeling, is caleu- 
lated, not only to please ordinary ears, 
but to give more delight to the most 
scientific than they could derive from 
any composition of a more ambitious 
style attempted by the same performer, 
It is only those, indeed, who are in the 


debateable land between simplicity and _ 
science that will seem indifferent to its 
attractions, and affect to scoff at what ~~ 


they are afraid to admire. We donot 
know if we are heretical in saying 
that one obstacle to. the cultivation 
of Scottish vocal melody arises from 
the inferior and unsuitable character 
of the poetry with which many of our 
airs are united. In spite of what 
Burns has done, and he, too, has been 
often unsuccessful, there are many ex- 
quisite airs which have no words that 
can be sung to them without impro- 
priety or absurdity. Much may yet 
be done in this department by a fine 
genius and taste, combined with a 
thorough understanding of. the cha- 
racter of our music, and of the an- 
cient form of our dialect, to which it 
may be best adapted. But even as it 
is, we have many beautiful melodies, 
with words sufficient to give a direc- 
tion to the music without disturbing 
its effect ; and some of our lyrics, 
united to the very finest of our airs, 
possess a beauty and simplicity alto- 
gether unrivalled. The finest judg- 
ment may here be shown by a per- 
former in the choice of the songs to 
be sung, while the. successful execu- 
tion of our best music is at once at- 
tainable, by moderate abilities, so as 
to convey considerable pleasure, and 


is, at the same time, a fit occasion for 


displaying-some of the highest quali- 
ties of musical style, the very same, 
we think, that are needed to do justice 
to the tender simplicity of some of the 
noblest works of Handel and Mozart. 
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Earty on the Sunday morning 
which succeeded to the night marked 
by the burning of the old church 
spire, Mrs Nugent sent her carriage 
for Maria and Walsingham, who ac- 
cordingly departed from the cottage. 
Walsingham and Collins separated on 
terms of civility, and he took leave of 
Maria with cordial, and for him, un- 
common courtesy. She had won upon 
him, in previous meetings, by her sim- 
plicity and earnestness, which came in 
aid of earlier ties between him and her 
family, and there were few persons 
whom he seemed to have so much 
pleasure in conversing with. He said, 
as he shook hands with her, that he 
hoped to see her soon again. It was 
still early in the morning, but he had 
already spent an hour in his garden, 
to which he now returned. The plot 
of ground was large for that of a cot- 
tage, and was neatly kept, entirely by 
Collins’s own care. He had in it a 
great number of bee-hives, and there 
he now busied himself in examining, 
with a curious eye, the labours of the 
insects, and then by surveying the 
several beds of vegetables and flowers. 
To a passer by, had any stranger ever 
travelled on that retired road, he would 
have presented a singular object; for 
his face was sufficiently noticeable, 
and he was dressed, very unlike the 
peasantry of the neighbourhood, in a 
complete suit of dark grey, with thick 
high shoes, and a straw hat. His 
garden had in it several apple and 
pear trees, and two considerable elms. 
At the extremity furthest from the 
small road ran a brook, which made 
many windings through the valley. 
There were a few scattered, and for 
the most part distant cottages in sight. 
The heathy hills rose all around, and 
the general aspect of the scene was 
that of lonely quiet. But the hum of 
the bees, the murmur of the little 
stream, and the voice of the faint 
wind among the leaves, unbroken by 
the clamour of suffering or of heedless 


human existence, were sounds to which 
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the thoughts of Collins moved, for the 
most part, in accordance. His appear- 
ance, nevertheless, bore deep traces of 
former sorrow and inward convulsion, 
over the remembrance of which tran- 
quillity seemed now to be maintained 
pA vigilant compulsion of a strong 
will. 

When he had completed his work 
out of doors, he re-entered his house ; 
and, while the old woman prepared 
his dinner below, he mounted to the 
upper room, and seated himself beside 
the small open window to read his 
favourite Thucydides. This author, 
Homer, Plutarch, Shakspeare, Lu- 
ther’s Table Talk, the Scriptures, and 
a few volumes of biography and as 
many of science, formed the bulk of 
his library. His work in the garden, 
his solitary walks among the hills, or 
sometimes to the sea-shore, a number 
of little mechanical employments re- 
quired by his situation, and the perusal 
of these books, filled up all his time, 
ft was only by the rarest accident that 

e received a visit from any one. But 
a day or two after Maria and. Wal- 
singham had shared his hospitality, 
his usual mode of life was again in- 
terrupted by the arrival of a stranger 
on horseback at the cottage gate. 
Sending away the peasant who had 
conducted him, he tied his horse to a 
tree, and entered the garden. He 
was evidently a member of the more 
luxurious classes, dressed with care, 
but pale and somewhat worn in coun- 
tenance. He had the look of a man 
of some intelligence, of rather dissi- 
pated habits, and, beyond all question, 
an acknowledged member of polite 
society. Collins was digging at the 
lower part of his garden, near the 
hives, when he was found by the 
stranger, who had first sought him at 
the cottage. ‘There was some embar- 
rassment in his manner as he drew 
near to the recluse; but it was not 
till he had come quite close that Col- 
lins looked up, leaning on his spade, 
and, while a deep flush passed over his 

B 





18 
face, said, coldly, afler a moment’s 
pause, “ Well, Everard, what brings 
you here? I thought my world had 
Jain quite beyond and away from 
yours.” 

He did not offer the stranger his 
hand, who replied, with a hesitating 
voice, ‘* Will you not be satisfied, for 
a reason, with my wish to'see so old 
a friend as you =” 

Collins smiled sarcastically, but said 
nothing. 

“ Well, then, if you must have a 
better cause for my visit, may we not 
go into the house that I may tell my 
story at our leisure?” 

«1 don’t see why you should not 
tell it here, but I have no objection to 

ointo the house. This earth which 

am digging will not spoil by five 
minutes’ delay, as it has kept since 
the creation.” 

So saying, he led the way to the 
cottage, sent his servant to her own 
peculiar premises, desired his guest to 
sit down, and seated himself with an 
air of resigned unwillingness. 

“It is pleasant, Collins,” said Ever- 
ard, ** to find you settled in a way that 
suits your humour and character. 
You had always a good deal of the 
hermit in you, and now you have 
- found out a quiet and secure hermi- 
tage, where, | am sure, you must be 
happy.” 

* Pray, may I ask on what business 

ou are come to it? I don’t remem- 
ter that you ever showed any taste 
for hermitages before.” 

** No, perhaps not. Such a life 
would not suit me; but every one has 
his own way of existence. Mine at 
present is politics. But, unwilling as 
you are to let me claim the privilege 
of an old friend—and I am most sin- 
cerely yours—I must say a word of 
your former kindness to me, and of 
my subsequent history. Little as you 
may believe it, I can never cease to be 
grateful for the generosity with which 
you shared your fortune between us, 
at the time when my father’s unex- 

cted death left me so destitute. 

he income you then made over to 
me, saved me from sinking into dis- 
graceful poverty. But with the con- 
nexions I had formed in life, and the 
hopes I had been brought up in, I 
could not, you know, live as a gentle- 
man on that. I am going over old 
oT for I fancy you are aware 

at I soon found I must sell my in- 
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terest in your annuity. With the 
little capital this gave me, I could 
make a decent appearance, and I soon 
after managed to get into Parliament, 
I think about this time you left Lon. 
don.” ; 

“Yes. The merchants who had 
all my remaining money failed, and 
left me penniless. I was obliged to 
go and work for my bread, which I 
earned as a corrector of the press in 
the North.” 

**O! true—aye—I remember, 
Now, I always felt that it was m 
business to repay you what you had 
supplied me with as soon as possible, 
But, in fact, my position in life was 
above my means, and I had not 4 
penny to spare. Some little legacies, 
and so forth, came in now and then 
and helped me on, but I always found 
it hard to make both ends meet; and 
the attempt to divert money to any ob. 
ject but the wants of the day, would 
have been quite inconsistent with my 
ambition to serve my country in pub 
lic life. The clubs and parliament 
cost more than is generally supposed, 
and my seat had always to be paid 
for, more or less. So you see, my 
dear fellow, how it is that I really 
never have had the means of repaying 
you, and at this hour I am as poor a 
a rat. You who live in this sort of 
way, keep no establish-ent, and all 
that sort of thing, can have no notion 
of the claims upon a man in society in 
London.” 

“I once lived in London.” _- 

“ Yes, no doubt. But that was 
when we were both young, quite u- 
known; nothing was expected from 
us then. But the fact is, it is only 
now that I begin to have a prospett 
of obtaining a situation which would 
enable me to do whatever is right # 
to you and every body ; and it is for 
this I want your help.” 

«¢ My help, Mr Everard? I really 
do not understand you.” 

“* Well, now, this is the case. I | 
have always hitherto been member far 
quite a small borough; and the little 
place I hold is, perhaps, all I could 
fairly expect under existing circum | 
stances. But in consequence of my 
patriotic principles, and of any other 
claims I may happen to possess, I have 
the hope of becoming member for 4 
much more important eonstituency, 
which would give me decidedly greatét 
weight with the Government, and help 
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w to official promotion. Now it so 


happens, my dear Collins, that yoti 
can essentially assist me. I find that 
you lived at oné time attiéhg my future 
constituents, when, a8 you say, you 
were correcting the press; and you 
would undoubtedly have 4 good deal 
of influence, if you chose to exert it, 
among the aftisatis; especially the 
prititers, who lead many of the others. 
They talk of you as a stire friend df 
the working men; and your opinidh 
would have great power over them. 
Indeed; so much is this the case, that 
one of their number is coming as a 
deputy to consult you on the subject. 
It so happeris that the decision you 
inay lead them to is of great impor- 
tatice, for patties are otherwisé so 
nearly balanced, that the votes of 
these men would completely turn the 
Stale in my favour. The kindness I 
have to ask of you is, that you would 
advise them to vote for me. I hope 
§0 old a friend as I am may make this 
tequest without taking too great a 
liberty.” 

“| really cannot how say what ad- 
vice I shall give this poor han. When 
le comes and tells his story 1 shall 
probably know what to answer. But 
pray, if the working inen hélp yoti, what 
are you prépared to do for them ?” 

“ As to that, you must see, between 
ourselves; I can say nothing. I mitist 
go with my party. But you may tell 
them, as I have wot scrupled to say 
publicly over and over again, eveti at 
the risk of committing myself, my 
warmest feelings and most earnest 
endéavours shall be devoted to their 
service.” 

I did not ask what I may say. 
Of course I may tell what lies I please, 
ard should wish to do so without 
prompting, as I hold that every man 
ought to be his own liar. But I wait 
to know, as you ask the help of these 
men, what service you propose to ren- 
der them in return. Printets espe- 
tially know too well how éasily, and 
with how few little meétal letters, thie 
finest words ate put together, to cate 
thuch for mete compliments.” 

“ Bat surely 4 tian. of. gt expe- 
fence and sagacity, Collins, cannot 
expect mé to coftimit my party to any 
specific measure ?” 

“ Then how ean you expect these 


men to commit themselves in support: 





ing you?” 

« That’s quite a different, thing. 
They coniptoniise nbbbdy: They are 
Hot publit then. They may do us they 
please” 

* They compromise themselves aid 
theit wives and children and theit own 
constiencés, did dll to get my deat 
old friend; Everard, 4 better plate:” 

The tone with which this was said, 
though giiiet enough, carried the edge 
of ascilping-knifé. But Everafd, who 
had a soul very hard to be sculped, 
soon resumed—* Well, J will tell you 
what I will pledge myself to, atid you 
who have known the 80 long imay Bud: 
rantee iny promise. If these men Will 
frame any plan for their owt benefit, 
it shall ltave my véty best considéra- 
tion.” 

“« Oh, if they britig you into Parlia- 
ment you will think betiignly of their 
suggestion? Perhaps, if 1 offer your 
friend the deputy your best ¢otisidéra- 
tioti for his proposals, he may offer his 
best consideration for yours.” 

« Ha! ha! ha! You are as drétl 
arid dry a8 ever. But may [ hope that 
you will Help iné in this rtiatter ? You 
may rely on my eternal gratitude, aid 
I may add in that also of my political 
friends.” 

‘ T can say nothing on the subject 
till I seé the persoti who yoti say W 
ask my advice. I shall give hin the 
best in my power. Yoti havé ft 
asked for any, arid in your Case, of 
cotirse, I do not prestiie to volutiteér 
it.” 

« But, my dear friend! stitély be- 
tweeri ts theté tiéed be ho stich cere. 
fiohibusness. Your advite would be 
of the highest value, and wotild always 
treet my very best considetation.” 

_& Will you really promisé me that ? 
For if so I should think it a duty t6 
offet an 6piiiion.” 

«* Pray do so without hesitation. I 
atti all impatience. What is it-you 
recotfitherd to me ?” 

« To turn old clothésmai as soon as 
possible: I do not know any trade 
you are 86 fit for, and I aim convinced 
you would make a distinguished figure 
fn it, especially if you gave it your 
best corisideration, Now I must go 
batk to niy work, for I too am a Work- 
ing mian—so good morning to you.’ 





















Cuarrer II. 


On the following day, Andrews, the 
artisan from the north, appeared at 
the cottage. He was a young, quiet, 
alert man, with a shrewd and bold 
countenance. As he drew near to the 
bench on which Collins sat in the 
garden, his face and manner had an 
expression of much respect for the 
recluse. He stated who he was, and 
Collins begged he would sit down by 
him on the bench under the old elm, 
from which there was an extensive 
view down the valley to the sea, now 
_ glistening under the warm evening 
light. Andrews told his story clearly 
and earnestly, though at rather unne- 
cessary length, and ended by asking 
Collins’s opinion whether he and his 
friends ought to support Everard. 

*¢ What political object is it,” said 
Collins, “‘that you and your friends 
want to gain?” 

« We want to take away all unjust 
distinctions, to have every man paid 
according to the worth of his labour, 
and not to see the rich made and kept 
rich by robbery, and the poor made 
and kept poor by being robbed.” 

«© Do you want, then, a new distri- 
bution of all property? For, if so, I 
see no result certain, but, in the first 

lace, that the country will be thrown 
into confusion, all trade stopped, and 
millions starved ; and, secondly, that 
the distributors would provide very 
well for themselves and their friends, 
whatever might become of others.” 

*¢ No, we do not want that. But 
we want all the privileges of the rich 
done away, so that every man may 
have a fair chance.” 

«* There is no privilege of theirs 
half so important as that which gives 
a man’s property to his own children, 
instead of throwing it into a common 
stock. Would you do that away?” 

« No. I would only deprive a man’s 
family of property which he had ob- 
tained unjustly.” 

** In that case the courts of law are 
meant to set the thing right. They 
do not perform their work very well, 
to be sure. Perhaps you want them 
mended. But if they were improved, 
do you think there are many of you 
who could make out a claim to houses 
and estates ?”” 

** Perhaps not. But could there not 
be taxes taken off?” 


** Oh, no doubt there could. A ee 
country is sure to spend a deal of 
money foolishly, much as a rich man 


is. But suppose every thing of that 


kind were done, and that you, each of 
you, had twenty per cent a-year more 
than you now have, do you believe 
you would be satisfied ? Think a little 
before you answer.” 

«* No; I do not believe we should, 
We are on the watch and stirring, and 
feeling forward for some great change, 
I do not suppose we should be con. 


‘tented so long as we saw things going 


on in the main as they are now, even 
if we had a little more money. It is 
the notion of being treated unjustly 
and kept down that galls us. We 
want more equality. We see that we 
work hard and have little pleasure, 
while others do not work at all, and 
have a great deal. I cannot make the 
thing clear. But I am sure there is 
something wrong somewhere.” 
“SoamJI. 1 never can believe it 


right that a farthing of money should. 


be wasted in folly and nonsense with 
which any real good could be done, 
But how could you change the thing? 
That is the question. If we took half 
the property of the rich away to-mor- 
row, and gave it to the poor, then,—to 
say nothing of the general confusion, 
the scrambling and fighting, and the 
lasting insecurity for all,—half of that 
sum would be spent within a week 
again; and the country would, I 
believe in my conscience, be worse off 
in every way than it is now.” 

“ Why; you are talking just like 
the people we consider our worst ene- 
mies. Yet I suppose you are not 
pleased with things as they are, andl 
should like to know what do you want 
done?”” 

‘* Men never have been satisfied, and 
never will be. But one goes on trying 
to mend a little here and a little there, 
till the hour of ruin comes, and the 
building falls, and buries at once mason 
and scaffolding. Such is the story of 
the world. There is a black element 
of evil in and about us all, and the ut 
most we can do is to thrust it down, 
and cover it over fom 1 while. It ine- 
vitably breaks ou. * . 1st, and perhaps 
there most violentiy where it has been 
most vigorously and longest suppress- 


ed, We may smooth over the mis 
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chief, paint ‘t, gild it, bedizen it for a 
time ; but it burns through again at 
last, and looks the ghastlier for all our 
gaudy attempts at hiding it. Talk, 
fancy, hug ourselves as we will, evil is 
not good, nor can be. He who sees 
most clearly is most assured of this, 
and suffers the most from his know- 
ledge that itisso. Any man, there- 
fore, who looks forward to a state of 
things in which he shall be contented, 
is walking about in search of a child's 
swaddling-clothes that will fit his full- 
grown frame. The fact of his walk- 
ing about is the best evidence that the 
thing is impossible. To seek content- 
ment, in fact, is as hopeless as to try 
to recover a lost limb. Those only 
have it who never have thought about 
it The moment we feel that we wish 
for it, we may be certain that it is gone 
forever. Do not talk to me of aiming 
at happiness. Children, too, desire 
the stars. Leave such prate to those 
who have no more serious knowledge 
or objects. Men who have grappled 
with the hard and sharp realities of 
life should be wiser and graver.” 
Andrews felt cowed by his energy, 


and said, timidly,—** Do not all men 


seek happiness? Is it possible for us 
to desire any thing else ?” 

“ That is one of the absurd phrases 
we find in books. No man could have 
said it who had looked into himself. 
All men sometimes seek for happi- 
hess, as they sometimes crave for food, 
that is, when they are hungry. But 
most of our wishes are directed to 
some end with which happiness has 
no more to do than quenching the 
thirst has to do with the drunkard’s lust 
of gin. What he thirsts for is liquid 
drunkenness. Excitement is the ob- 
ject of three-fourths of most men’s 
wishes, and of the other fourth, re- 
pose. Excitement, though it should 
rend our flesh, and fill our brains with 
fire. Repose, though it should weigh 
on, and besiege us with nightmare. 
And so the world goes on by laws 
that unfailingly work out good and 
evil in their due and unalterable pro- 
portion.” 

“ What, then, do we strive forat all?” 

* Oh, the evil is only kept down from 
mastering all, and trampling out the 
last spark of good, by human effort— 
Unceasing, wearing, agonizing effort, 
Which, after all, realizes little, though 
it prevents much, and inevitably des- 
troys the drudging champions. We 

t our limbs, our wives, our child- 
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ren, into the midst of the grinding ma- 
chinery of destiny which is crushing 
the universe to powder, and so we a 
little clog and retard the movement 
by the hindrance of our own flesh and 
blood. This may seem a small thing 
todo. But it is all man can do, and 
that for us is much. If this is all we 
must look to, I doubt if it be worth 
while to care for any thing but eating 
and drinking.” 

«* What! not worth while to bind 
oppressors in their own chains, and 
fill up with their own names the blank 
warrants which they keep signed, as 
if forejudging all mankind ; not worth 
while to be ministers, even if bleeding 
and groaning ones, of retribution ; to 
become serpents under the feet that 
would trample us as worms; to call 
out energies and knowledge, painful 
inmates of every breast, but which are 
accompanied by the feeling of added 
dignity and power? We canno‘. in- 
deed, strive successfully with fats, or 
teach others to do so, but we can tear 
off our and their bandages, and unbind 
millions of arms, and prevent men 
from perishing-fettered and with closed 
eyes. We can meet our inevitable 
doom with the aspect, at least, of free- 
dom and heroism. Is this not worth 
while ?” 

“If so, it can only be because 
life itself is nothing. But to beings 
such as we nothings are mighty. 
Knowledge, imagination, freedom, 
courage, power,—these may be awa- 
kened and spread among mankind, 
and to do this is the only task worth 
living for. These cannot be diffused 
equally, for men are not equally ca- 
pable of them. Sparrows will still be 
sparrows; and hawks, hawks. But 
the sparrows need no more’ be caged 
and blinded, than the hawks hoodea 
and subjugated and starved. It is lit- 
tle that the best can at last attain to, 
but the only feeling worth possessing 
is that of having done our utmost, and 
confronted the iron gaze of necessity 
with as bold and calm an eye as can 
belong to man.” 

« But for the present what should 
our course be ?” 

«¢ Meddle with no political parties. 
Their maxims and enterprises are all 
utterly worthless. Those who flatter 
you do it only to cheat you; except 
those who begin by cheating them- 
selves, and fancy that somchow or 
other they will at each next trial throw 
seven with a die which has but six 
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faces. . Mankind have been hoping the 
same thing for at least four thousand 
years. But when you find a brave, 
quiet, heroic man—who tells you of 
your faults not of your virtues, and 
makes no promises of doing good, 
Bue has already fought with reso- 
lyte despair against powerful evil, 
cling to him, help him, redden his 
flag with your heart's blood, if it be 
necessary, for if he renders you no 
other service, he has at least given 

ou the costliest of boons, truth, which 
hie future failures cannot deprive you 
of. But when you see bullies, syco- 
phants, flatterers, liars, spaniels, apes, 
peacocks, jewel-snouted swine,—men 
who gorge themselves with garbage, 
and bribe you with the remains of it, 
sdo not ask what party they are of; 
be sure that they are of the devil’s 
family, and so certain of his help as to 
stand in little need of yours. Then 
as to this Mr Everard. Let him eat 
his mess as he can out of a gilded, 
perhaps one day a coronetted trough, 
but do you neither wreath the vessel 
With flowers, nor throw in your child- 
en’s food to swell the swinish meal. 
[ will tell you something of him. He 
is well-spoken, civil, lively, or at least 
was so before he became a great man. 
There was then a thin plating of sym- 
pathy on the surface of the mass of lead 
and copper, which the world has, I sup- 
pose, My this time worn away. A man 
whom I know, knew him in the youth 
of both, and became intimate with him. 
Everard’s father possessed a large in- 
come, and brought up his son expen- 
sively, but died and left him without 
a farthing. His friend had about 
£400 a year of his own, and, with the 
sareless profusion of his age, at, once 
settled half of this on Everard, who 
sold the annuity, and began to push 
his fortune with the capital thus ob- 
tained. Soon afterwards his benefac- 
tor was ruined by the failure of a com- 
mercial house, and left penniless, 
Everard was certainly not bound to 
refund the money, which, indeed, he 
could not ; but his friend might have 
cnpecied kindness and consolation 
rom him, and met instead with cold- 
nase.and neglect, and at last was com- 
pelled to. turn his back, and vow he 


neyer again would seek an interview 
with, a spirit so akin to the. dirtiest, of 
Kennels. Now I do not say that such 
a man may not be useful to a political 
Beaty’ on, the contrary, | think him, 


¥: 40 be specially serviceable for 
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many purposes, and J am sure he wil] 
rise, as there is no service for whi 
he will not exact full payment, 
will coin his inmost heart to mud 
where mud is the required curreney, 
But what can those who think of may 
not of parties, of truth not of speeches, 
in short, of hard rude realities, not 
fluent liquid dirt, what can such per. 
sons have to do with.a thing like him? 
Oh, my friend, whatever else you 
lord or bishop, artist or slave, do not 
give up being a man. Do not let your 
manhood slip through your fingers 
while you are plotting, voting, speech- 
making, working. A stage hero, 
who pretends to be what he is not, ig 
but like the snuff of a candle compared 
with the stage candle-snuffer, who 
wears no tinsel armour, and mouthg 
no blank verse, but honestly earns the 
bread he eats by making the tallow. 
candles burn. A mere scheming 
statesman is but a white paper, full of 
mire, tied up with a red tape, and 
sealed with the king’s seal. And so 
with all other trades and pretensions, 
Have nothing to do with them. Stand 
up openly for truth, and all true men; 
and let this, and this only, be your 
creed and your party. Though you 
will often be trampled on, and will be 
ground at last, as we must all be, to 
that dust which the strong wind of 
time blows away before it, you will 
at least not be the dupe of other, 
and, best of all, you will not dupe 
yourself.” 

« But is there no party which ho. 
nestly seeks what is right?” ; 

“I donot know. But I shall believe 
there is, I shall believe there is some 
conscience and heart under all the 
trash and parade of laws and govern. 
ment, when I see any body. of men 
not slightly and occasionally, but with 
their whole souls and sinews, standing 
up for the necessity of educating the 

eople. If any one of these men 

‘ound a son who, had been stolen away 
in infaney, and had grown up 
beggars and thieves, knowing 
caring for nothing but gluttony and 
drunkenness, the first thing he we 
do would be to put him in the 
of some, one, who would cultivate, the 
man, which lurks, however. clos 
ween the human vente avd Ae, in 

ase of society, to. fit him for 
vation in the andy That is what 
want—to, have every man, fited “@ 
well as art, and pains, and moneys 
energy. and conscience can do, its fab 
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his station in the world, But what is 
the station? It is that of a being at 
the very summit of nature, and look. 
ing up from thence, however dimly, 
tosome God who embodies, though 

rhaps vaguely and weakly, all of 
highest conception man can know. 
This is the station not of Reginald 
and Marmaduke, not of Jack and Tom, 
not of the prince and the baron, or 
the ploughman, the blacksmith, and 
the parish-foundling, but of every hu- 
man creature ; and it is for this station 
that he ought to be trained, To train 
him for this is in truth the only busi- 
ness, and not merely the chief one, of 
all laws, and all society, and yet it is 
the one which is the least earnestly 
thought of. Fleets, armies, tribunals, 
parliaments, sovereignties, palaces, 
and gaols, are but the rude frame. 
work round the space in which this 
work is to be carried on. But it is 
not to be done by drilling, and com- 
pressing, and carving, and stamping 
words upon the living, fervent, sensi. 
tive—oh, how keenly sensitive !—spi- 
rit, as if it were a plate of metal on a 
death-coffin, and not the subtle blazing 
life, likest of all things in this vast 
universe to the God whom these vile 
tinkers of the soul profess to worship. 
Thereare three things requisite inevery 





Cuaprer III. 


A day had passed after the depar- 
ture of Andrews, when Collins went 
on one of his long walking expedi- 
tions about the hills, and on his re- 
turn, towards evening, found himself 
near the Mount, which was the name 
of the house occupied by Mr and Mrs 
Nugent. As he passed under the 
pailing of a small wood, which lay at 
the back of the gardens, Maria was 
entering a little gate into the enclo- 
sure, and, after. their first greetings, 
she asked Collins to accompany her. 
He complied, and they walked side 
by side on the path which wound 
among the trees. For a long time 
he looked about him with rather an 
eager and anxious expression of coun- 
tenance, and at last he said—“< How 
Strange it seems to, me that l am in 
this place! Your mother used te 
Speak to me of it as furnishing some 
of the pleasantest recollections of her. 
childhood. And now, after many 
feaek am welling i ik wih yous 
er daughter. When I first thought 






man who is to carry on this work=-love, 
intelligence, energetic will—and, be~ 
side these, practical skill and expe- 
rience. When I see men possessed 
of these qualities sought for by a go. 
vernment more earnestly than men 
seek for diamonds, wooed more fondly 
than boys woo their sweethearts, re- 
watded more munificently than rich 
men pay the pan who prolongs 
their lives, and keeps them from Satan 
for another week; when I see such . 
men found, for found they will be if 
they are sought, and appointed as the 
friends, and guides, and wiser parents 
of every poor man’s child in the coun- 
try,—I shall think a new age is begun 
for England, and that new hopes have 
dawned upon us. Make earnestness 
on this point your test of every politi. 
cian who falls in your way, and you 
will not go far wrong. It is mere 
cowardly falsehood to pretend that 
doubt of the amount of good thus at- 
tainable is a reason against trying, for - 
it is the only way to do any good at 
all, A man’s whole business on earth 
as to his own existence is to cultivate 
himself, and his whole business as to 
others is to cultivate them.” 

‘| fear,” said Andrews, with a smile, 
‘* Mr Everard is not our man.” 








of fixing myself in some solitude in 
the country, I believe I was led to 
choose these heathy hills and retired 
valleys from the remembrance of the 
way in which your mother used to 
describe them to me. Such seemingly 
slender links bind indissolubly to- 
gether the past and the future—and I 
do not regret that | have eome here. 
If it were only that I se keep fresh my 
image of her, I should be much the 
gainer. No one can again be to me 
what she was, for the benefits she ren~ 
dered me can no mere be repeated 
than the restoration to sight of a blind 
man, which is done onee and for ever. 
I was young, ignorant ef all but a few 
books. and a few men, and my own pas- 
sions and conceits, and had mo eppor- 
tunity of familiarizing myself with 
human existence in any wide field. F 
well recall the arrogant reliance om 
my ewn infallibility, which wee min~ 
gled in me with the weakest beshfal- 
ness, and seeret dyead of every one 
knowing moxe of the world, and hav- 
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ing more of its manners, than I. But 
I became acquainted with your mo- 
ther, and I shall never forget the im- 
pression made on me by her composed 
self-possessed benignity. At her house 
I saw not, perhaps, much of society, 
but far more than I have ever seen 
elsewhere ; and little by little I learned 
to suppress something of my self-con- 
ceit, and at the same time to take an 
easy footing among others. I found, 
indeed, little that I could fully and 
deeply reverence, and the more I 
lived the more strongly I felt that she 
was a really noble, generous, true 
spirit, cramped and dimmed in an un- 
genial sphere. But yet she kept her 
heart alive, and wakened and warmed 
the hearts of others, so far as they had 
any relics or germs in them suscep- 
tible of the process. I remember as 
if it were but this morning, that nearly 
the last time I saw her, and when she 
was very weak and ill, but with an 
expression of divine.calm and clear- 
ness, she questioned me about an ac- 
quaintance of her's and mine—a wo- 
man. This was a person of great 
talents and brilliant eloquence, and a 
kind of large and glowing Italian 
beauty, with whom I had become in- 
timate. - She had restless feelings, 
always craving more and more excite- 
ment, insatiable vanity, ready and 
warm sympathy, and an imaginative 
delight in nature, the fine arts, and 
all the more graceful and the bolder 
forms of human character. Her pre- 
sence and conversation wrought on 
me like a sweet intoxicating odour— 
much as I can conceive the influence 
of Walsingham might on a woman— 
young and susceptible as I then was. 
Your mother saw through all this, 
warned me, said—‘ That way lies 
guilt, shame, weakness, remorse, self- 
contempt. At the very best,’ she con- 
tinued, * go live and grow in that 
luscious hot-house air, and although 
your leaves may spread for a time 
more richly, and your fruit appear to 
ripen faster, how will you be fit to 
meet the storms, the cold, the changes 
of hardy and austere nature? Draw 
back in time. Perhaps she does not 
mean to dupe you ; but if so, yet as- 
suredly, with your help, she will dupe 
both herself and you. Your fresh 
high heart, and daring will, and pic- 
torial fancy, are too new and shining 
realities not to win and command her. 
But do not waste yourself in adding 
another chapter to her overstrained 









romance of life.” Partly circumstan. 
ces, but partly, I hope, also this ad. 
vice, saved me from the danger. And 
it was at the hour when I heard of 
my adviser’s death that I vowed never 
again to meet my siren, at least till 
years and events should have altered 
our relative positions. I kept my 
vow. It was but one of many services 
that your mother rendered me at a 
time when most of my acquaintances 
were only staring at me, or shrinking 
from me. They had, in general, no 
more feeling for me as a living suffer. 
ing human heart, suffering from its 
own confusions, more bitterly than 
any of those whom I annoyed,—no 
more, I say, than if I had been a thing 
painted on canvass only to be gazed 
at. And a very unattractive sign it 
would have been in the eyes of most 
people for any tavern in London, 
though not quite so obnoxious as I 
should be now where I am known, 
But if you consider how I must feel 
as to your mother, you will not wua- 
der that I have been speaking in this 
way to you, her daughter, as if I had 
a right to receive your confidence, or 
at least to give you mine.” ° 

Maria listened with deep interest to 
this remarkable discourse, and only 
started and coloured a little at the 
mention of Walsingham, the allusion 
to whom she could not misunderstand. 
Indeed, she even fancied that Collins's 
whole object had perhaps been, to 
suggest to her his view of the poet's 
character, and of the danger to be 
apprehended from him. But she for- 
gave him the more readily because she 
felt herself secure. At the same time, 
as Collins went on to speak of her 
mother, her eyes filled slowly with 
silent tears, one of which, as she turn- 
ed and looked earnestly at him, fell 
upon his hand. He, too, looked at 
her, and his voice softened and fal- 
tered before he made an end of speak- 
ing. 

Maria said, after some moments,— 
“Tam very much obliged to you for 
speaking to me as you have done. My 
—my dear mother, I am sure, loved 
you, and it would be a great happi- 
ness to me to believe that you give me 
any portion of the regard which you 
felt for her.” 

«* You cannot be to me what your 
mother was, I cannot feel as I did 
then. If I told you otherwise I should 
be lying, for compliments are only. 
lies in court-clothes. I would as lief: 
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see the patients of an hospital, with all 
their haggardness, tricked out in gala 
dresses from Monmouth Street. But 
if you will look on me asa true friend, 
believe me I am one—and shall be so 
while I live.” 

«‘ Thank you!” And she gave him 
her hand, which he received cordi- 
ally. ‘ Now,” she said, I will ven- 
ture to ask you a question which has 
very often occurred to me, but I never 
could venture on it before. You have 
spoken almost as often as I have seen 
you with bitter contempt of indolence 
and self-indulgence. I know how 
deeply and writhingly you feel the 
existence of so much misery in the 
world, and that you believe much may 
be done to remedy it. What I want 
you to tell meis this— Why, with such 
views, you spend your life as you now 
do, with no apparent occupation be- 
yond the skill of a peasant. Often 
when I have heard you speak, I have 
fancied that, if you would only try, 
you would make others hear, under- 
stand, feel, and act.” 

“¢ I told you that you would find me 
your sincere friend, gnd so you shall, 
for I will tell: you something of my 


story, which, perhaps, will diminish 


your surprise. But to no one have I 
ever spoken of the matter before, and 
when you hear it, you will not won- 
der at my reserve. I have had two 
male friends in my life, or those whom 
the world would caliso. One of them, 
the early friend, united to me by youth 
and circumstances, has turned out alto- 
gether worthless. Where I thought 
I had a diamond dew-drop, I found a 
stain of the commonest ditch-water. 
The other was the friend of my 
commencing manhood, ardent, sym- 
pathetic, graceful, expansive, clear 
of head, and vigorous of heart. He 
had fortune and appearance in his 
favour, as well as useful family con- 
nexions; and, while I was in the 
eyes of men an uncouth contentious 
reprobate, he was regarded with gene- 
ral favour and applause. He took 
many of his opinions from me, and my 
influence modified all his pursuits and 
aims. His taste led him strongly 
towards literature. He was ambitious 
of fame, and, as a thinker and creative 
artist, would perhaps have obtained it. 
But I felt harshly and fiercely the ex- 
tent of wrong and grief on earth, and 
would have cheerfully spent my life 
blood, and that of my friend, to re- 
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dress a portion of the evil. I had ° 
been left penniless, and was obliged to 
work for bread. He offered me half 
his income, as I had done to another ; 
but that experiment had been too un- 
fortunate, and I would not accept his 
bounty. Our friendship, however, still 
continued. I urged him into practical 
political life, for which he had many 
qualifications and some outward helps, 
although but little inclination. There 
was a large town for which I was 
anxious that he should be representa- 
tive, and I persuaded him to plunge 
into the schemes and confusions of its 
parties. On his first electioneering 
attempt he failed. But, at another, I 
furnished him with proofs of the utter 
public and private baseness of his chief 
opponent. These he published, and 
chased the culprit from the field. But 
the exasperation of this man’s partisaus 
impelled one of them, a gentleman by 
station, to seek a quarrel with him, 
and challenge him. I was a hundred 
miles away at the time, but hastened 
to the place, and found him a corpse. 
He had been shot by the pistol of a 
bullying sycophant, which I felt as if 
T had loaded and pointed at his heart. 
But the ball pierced mine too, and I 
was an utterly miserable man. You 
cannot conceive what I then felt—at 
least I trust you cannot—and it would 
be useless to describe it. This was 
three years ago. The shock turned 
my hair grey, and drove me from 
among mankind. The time which 
has since passed has not been more 
than enough to restore me to a spe- 
cious outward tranquillity ;—inward 
peace, even of the hollow fretful kind 
which I before enjoyed, it has not 
brought me. Nor will a thousand 
years do that. You do not know— 
may you never learn!—the continual 
subdued horror of remembering how 
the whole existence of another, and 
him one who relied on you, was over- 
thrown and irreparably crushed under 
a weight first loosened by your hand ; 
I once thought it resembled a perpetual 
burning alive on the unquenchable 
funeral pile of another’s corpse. The 
pain, however, of this mortal ulcer in 
my heart has grown comparatively 
dull and chronic, and I am regaining 
the command of my faculties. How, 
hereafter, I shall exert them, I know 
not, but probably by speech and wri- 
ting for humane and moral purposes, 
rather than by any interference in 
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. what is called politics. I see too many 
sticking up to their necks in that 
slough and calling for help, to believe 
. that it would yield me stable footing. 
* But I have never heard of any at- 
tempts at good, undertaken indepen- 
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dently of party, in purity of heart, ay 
with quiet consideration of the casg 
and cireumstanees, which have not. 
more than fulfilled the hopes of the 
man,” 


Cuarter IY. 


«Tt comes on me,” said Maria, 
“¢ like a heavy blow, when I[ hear any 
one despair of full and tranquil hap- 
piness, I am sure itis to be found by 
those who seek it ; and although there 
is something grandly heroic in the 
struggle that is carried on under the 
certainty of never attaining this good, 
I cannot but believe that the possession 
of it would add to all our efforts a 
sober strength which they must other- 
wise want,” 

Collins smiled, half sadly, half seorn- 
fully, and shook his head. “ It is Des- 
tiny, not I, that will deprive you one 
day of that faith.” 

“Ido not know what Destiny 
means; but I trust in God.” 

“ Take what name you will for the 
ruling Power of all things. God can- 
not perform impossibilities.” 

“Yes; but for Him no good is 
impossible.” 

“ It may be—nay, I feel it is so— 
that for a reasonable voluntary being, 
learning as only he can learn by ex- 
perience, there will always be errors 
behind to mourn over, and a vista of 
unattainable good before, which inevi- 
tably lengthens as we advance, It 
only remains for us to grieve without 
affectation or imbecility, aud to jour- 
ney on without turning aside or stop- 
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ping. 
“ For all the ills you speak of there 
is, I am sure, a remedy, if I could but 


make you understand me. I have 
learned to,éall it Faith, but I know that 
itis Blesseduess. Now, it would seem, 
of course, that you must know better 
than 1; but, at least, I have, for the 
present, the advantage of you, in my 
more, hopeful creed and happier mind. 
By the way, have you ever seen a 
poor man who lives im, this neighbour- 
hood, of the name.of Fowler? Ihave 
several times visited him, and he seems. 
to, me a beautiful example of peace 
and joy in, cireumstances, which would 
naturally produce despair, and might 
almost seem to justify it. He is a 
crippled basketmaker, without family 


or friends, or settled means of subsist, 
ence, and yet, by dint of reliance ona 
good Power protecting and guidi 
him, he is full of cheerfulness a 
hope. I wish you would go and see 
him, and make acquaintance with 
him.” 

“Twill. But both for you and him 
the day will inevitably come of awa, 
kening to a higher and larger self, 
consciousness, and a sadder know. 
ledge of our destination.” 

“‘God forbid!—And, my dear Mr 
Collins, you must not forget that [ 
have been, in former times, when I 
was about sixteen, as perfectly wretch. 
ed as I can imagine any one; so that 
mine is not the mere unreflecting con- 
tentment of a child. I was then be. 
ginning to think a little for myself, 
and I found my own heart and life so 
far from what I saw they ought to be, 
that I was almost in despair. Had I 
been a Romanist, I might then have 
been tempted to turn nun.” 

“* What changed your views ?” 

‘¢ ] will tell you. , I was taken, for 
the first time, to a great party in Lon- 
don, and was thoroughly dazzled and 
confused by all I saw, and by the ex- 
citement of the music and dancing 
round me. I remember that it seemed 
to me as if every thing in the world 
wassuccessively rolling out of its stead- 
fastuess, and wheeling away in tangled 
curves to the sound of necromantic 
music. I said to myself, ‘ Where am 
I? What am I? Is every thing a 
dream ?’—In the midst of this amaze- 
ment of mine, a famous singer came 
forward; silence was obtained, and 
she sang with such impassioned ra- 
vishing melody, that I thought my 
soul would have flown away upon her 
aérial warbling. The applause as. she 
ended called off my attention; but 
then I saw a crowd of faces turned 
towards. her in enthusiastic delight, 
and deep homage expressed in the 
eyes and manner of some of the men 
and women whom f had always heard 
of as the most to be admired and. re- 
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yerenced, She sat éyidently weary, 
but with a slight smile of exquisite 
enjoyment; and it burst ppon me more 
strongly even than hefore, that her in- 
spiration must arise from some full 
and rich source of ecstacy far beyond 


‘all that skill or physical endowment 


could supply. ‘QO!’ I thought, ‘that 
I could sing like her! that I could 
experience her inward spring of rap- 
ture and harmony!’ ‘The next mo- 
ment I blamed my own folly, and felt 
that this was mean and jealous envy, 
It flashed across me as something hor- 
rible, that, after such abundant and 
pure delight, I could so saen sink into 
this wretchedness, and a sharp pang 
of self-reproach shot through me. 

remember that I pressed my hand 
strongly against my heart, for I com- 
pletely crushed the little nosegay of 
lovely flowers which I was wearing, 
The music and the dancing now again 
began, and looking up for a moment 
in sad perplexity, I saw before me a 
spectacle which altered the whole cur- 
rent of my thoughts. It was a pic- 
ture of the Saviour by one of the great 
Italian masters, I think of the Lom- 
bard school, and probably Luini. By 
whomsoever painted, it was so grave, 
so loving, so awful—but I cannot de- 
scribe it. For some minutes I had no 
notion where I was, and sat with my 


The next day Collins went, in pur- 
suance of his promise, to see the poor 
basketmaker of whom Maria had spo- 
ken, and who was commonly known 
in the neighbourhood by the name of 
Jack Fowler. His dwelling was a 
small hut rather than cottage, close to 
the road-side. Before his new visitor 
reached it he heard a rough and erack- 
ed voice singing vigorously— 


* Merry. be we from morn till night, 
Merry be we, merry be we. 

We old fellows, in dark or light, 
But ask the young to let us be.” 


Then, when Collins was already close 
at hand, the tune was changed, and he 
caught the words— é 


‘“¢ The boy he never stops 
In the whipping of his tops, 
And the men whip each hig neighbour ; 
But in wiser age we. lay 
Our idle whips away, 
And sleep like the tops without labour.” 
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face turned up towards the canv 
as if I expected to hear it speak. ‘And 
speak to me indeed it did, though not 
with audible sounds; for there whis- 
an in my heart words which I had 

eard and read a hundred times, and 
learned by rote, without ever reflect- 
ing onthem. Indeed, perhaps, this me- 
chanical familiarity had deadened their 
meaning for me. The words were— 
‘ Be of good cheer! I have overcome 
the world,’—I remember nothing more 
that evening, but that in the carriage, 
on my way home with my aunt, my 
eyes filled with tears, and my maid re- _ 
marked the next morning that the 
front of my dress was stained ag if I 
had been weeping profusely. Thus 
began a new period of my life, which 

I do not believe will ever end, not 
even with earthly life itself,” 

Collins answered nothing ; but when 
he said he must take leave of her, and» 
go, there was an expression of strong - 
feeling in his face, which could not be 
mistaken. They had been walking up 
and down the wood during their whole 
conversation. It was now the depth 
of evening. Maria accompanied him 
to the gate of the enclosure, and they 
parted as friends for whom an hour 
had been in place of years,of mutual 


sympathy. 








The structure from which these 
sounds came appeared about ten feet 
square, and through the open door 
and windew was seen the room which 
filled this space, and which was partly 
occupied by a ladder-stair leading to 
the floor above. Facing the door a 
man was seated on a bench, and en- 
gaged in weaving a basket. He look- 
ed up cheerfully as Collins stood be- 
fore him, and said-—‘‘ Good morning! 
good morning! Ah! Mr Collins come 
to see poor Jack Fowler! Well, you 
are kindly welcome. They do say 
you know more about bees. than any 
man in these parts. Take a seat, 
sir, here on the bench—here’s room 
enough.” 

Collins sat down and looked more 
closely at him. Jack Fowler pro- 
bably considered himself past the 
middle age, being apparently about 
seventy-five. He also seemed to be 
in somewhat reduced circumstances, 







































































































28 
for his principal garment, perhaps in 
some forgotten period a waggoner’s 
frock, exhibited several holes, some of 
them repaired by patches, and some 
still unsophisticated and gaping. His 
person bore the traces of similar and 
probably more ancient injury, for it 
had been shorn of a leg, and had re- 
ceived as a substitute only a wooden 
member, resembling the original in 
little else than length, as to which the 
modern supporter had perhaps the ad- 
vantage over the preceding one. The 
right hand had apparently lost the use 
of two of its fingers, for which it had 
found no remedy but in the dexterity 
of the others. The bust which crown- 
ed this antique trunk was of higher 
interest, for under the trenched and 
expansive forehead appeared a face of 
arch shrewdness and irresistible good- 
humour. The fine blue eyes were 

still bright, the cheek healthily ruddy, 

and the sunken mouth wore a most 
gladdening smile. The old man had 

beside and behind him the osiers which 

were the materials of his trade, and 

two or three baskets. The one he 

was at work on lay before him, and 

on a three-legged stool, close to his 

knee, sat, with professorial gravity, a 

black cat. While he spoke to his vi- 

sitor he continued to ply his work, 

and broke out every now and then 

with some light-hearted stanza. 

« How do youget on?” said Col- 
lins. 

‘Oh, very well, sir, thank you. I 
make it a rule to get onwell. Never 
got on ill in my life, except when the 
Waggon went over my leg, and before 
the doctor came to cut it off, and set 
me all to rights again. I have never 
wanted a stocking for that leg since ; 
and only think what a saving that is. 
Aye, aye, Mr Collins—all for the 
best. 

** Bald is my head, so it wears no lock 

For age or care to take hold of, 

And my forehead’s a door where grief 
may knock, ; 

But as well might he rap on the front of 
a rock, 

For I am not the man he was told of.” 

« Basket-making,” said Collins, 
seems a merry sort of trade, to judge 
from you.” 

“Aye, sir, it is a merry trade 
enough, like most others I know of, 
for those that have merry hearts. And 
mine has neyer been heavy, since I 
first found I was not going to have 
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the trouble of being a gentleman, with 


all the wearisomeness of a fortune to 
spend. Great blessing that. Don't 
you think so, sir?” 

** Why, it seems to have been s0 to 

ou. But every man has not your 
basketfull of heartiness, and: if one 
wants that, I think a purse full of gold 
no bad help.” 

** So many think. I fancied so my- 
self for five minutes once, and then be- 
fore one could twist an ozier, I saw 
what a big fool I was. Perhaps, too, 
you think I had better be young than 
old. But if you do, I can tell you it 
is a thumping mistake, for I should 


have all the work to do over again, - 


I’d as soon have the waggon go over 

my leg again, just for fun. 

** QO! for the days when I was young ! 

When I thought that I should ne’er be 
old, 

When the songs came a-bubbling off my 
tongue, 

And the girl that heard the ballad I sung, 

Never thought if my pocket held copper 
or gold; 

O! for the days when I was young ! 

‘* And yet in the days when I was young, 

Tn the days that now I remember well, 

Hot words like sparks around I flung, 

And snatching at honey I often was stung, 

And what I have lost its hard to tell ; 

So I had rather be old than young.” 

** All the old men I know,’’ said 
Collins, * but you, would be young 
if they could, and none of the young 
would be old. So you see most men 
are not of your way of thinking.” 

“So much the worse for them. I 
have tried both ends of life, and Ilike 
the last best. And what's more, I am 
sure so would every body who made 
the most of what he has. I was a 
fool when I was young, and I did not 
know it, so I thought myself ill-treat- 
ed. Iam a fool now, but I do know 
it, and so I am content.” 

*‘ It is a queer thing to be content- 
ed with.” 

** Not so queer maybe as you think. 
Burn those oziers! they’re as brittle 
as glass. All the wise men I have ever 
seen, and half a dozen have fallen in 
my way, one how or other, who were 
thought special wise in their own pa- 
rishes; all of them who fancied them- 
selves wise, have fancied too, that the 
world was not good enough for them, 

and have despised the greater num- 
ber of men; those, you know, with 
the rough dirt upon them, but right 
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good ones many of them, nevertheless. 
These wise men, I say, have always 
supposed every thing, and everybody 
too coarse for them. I never saw one 
of them look right out, straight up, 
happy and merry. Now, it allseems 
too good for me, and‘so I should be a 
beast if I were not contented ; just as 
the donkey that got into the hot-house 
the other day, and ate up all those fine 
flowers and plants, and things, would 
have been a wonderful big jackass if 
it had not been satisfied, and had 
wanted a thistle.” 

«¢ Your receipt for happiness must 
be a curious and precious one; I should 
much like to know it.” 

‘¢ Bless you, I have no receipt, no 
‘more than our ‘old women have a 
receipt for making flour-dumpling ! 
They do it quite naturally. And, the 
same way, | am as happy as can be, 
except when I have the rheumatism in 
my leg; and then I’m thankful that 
I'm not like to have it in the wooden 
one, and that, by death or some way, 
most likely, it won't last for ever.” | 

‘¢ Have you no fear of death?” 

“ Fear! No. I'm afraid of nothing 
I know of, but a lady who once came 
to see me, and sat on that stool where 
Pussy is, and talked for five hours 


without stopping, all about her sym- 
pathy—whatever that is—with the 
poor, and something that she called the 
poetry of basket-making, and a deal 
more. I’m told she is gone out of the 
country, so I suppose too much /ongut- 
ness is made transportation now—it 


used to be only ducking. But even 
when she was here I kept on making 
a basket, and sung a song or two 
while she talked. No fear of inter- 
rupting her, you know; you might as 
well think to stop a windmill by 
whistling to it. So I could sing on 
quite comfortable, and not cut my 
manners too short either. 
‘* Those with too much cash to think of, 
May the cares of life lament ; 
Give me but a spring to drink of, 
Bread and breath, and I’m content. 


‘© While I feel that I am living, 

Death’s a fool to look so grim ; 
All who wish me dead forgiving, 

When he comes I'll sing to him.” 

** Have you really no fear,” asked 
Collins, ‘* of what may happen to you 
hereafter ?”’ 

‘* No; I cannot honestly say that I 
have, and I'm too old to speak bash- 


ful when I don’t feel it. To be sure 
I once took an osier, and said to my- 
self, * Now, I'll cut a notch on this 
for every sin I can remember in all 
my life.’ I began going through the 
job from the time I was a baby, anda 
pretty lot of notches I soon had, and 
some of them terrible deep ones, too, 
that very nizh cut the twig right 
through. When I had done with it 
I took another, and another, till at- 
last I had five osiers, and nigh five 
hundred notches,—for I told them off 
quite regular, a hundred on each. And 
when I got the five all in my hands, 
so—nice likely switches they were, 
too, before I had hacked them in that 
cruel sort of way—lI said to myself,— 
‘ Well, here are the rods to give my 
conscience a drubbing, at all events.’ 
Then I fell a-thinking and a-ponder- 
ing what would come of it all, and at 
last I settled it all off as neat as a lady’s 
work-basket. So I took and shoved 
the osiers into the fire; and though 
they were too green to burn well, I 
got them all burned to ashes at last, 
and then I was a deal easier.”’ 

“An ingenious way of burning 
up your offences, at all events,” said 
Collins. 

“ Not at all—by no means. You're 
on a wrong scent there. 


‘* The greyhound, for all he looks so fine, 
Has no more nose than this donkey of 
mine. 


That wasn’t it at all. But I began 
to see it in this way. Said I to my- 
self,—* Here’s a pretty baddish lot of 
things against me, to be sure. But 
then I don’t know what kind of tally 
other folk might have to show if they 
worked as many hours as I did, and 
cut as clean notches.” Nay, I have a 
pretty good guess that there are some 
sullen, hard sort of men, I have seen 
in my time, that would be a deal worse 
off than I; for my notion is, that 
I'm no worse than most, and better 
than some. That's no help, you'll 
say. Right—very true—none in the 
world. For I must be judged not 
by this man or t’other man, but by 
what I knew and might have done 
myself, if I had been so minded. And 
I don’t believe, in my own mind, 
there’s one that would have much to 
boast of, no, not Miss Maria Lascelles, 
that’s as like what they say of angels — 
as any one I know. If so be, then, 
that we are all of us what we are, that 





_ #8 hVe hone of ws any right to boast, 


anid tnust all be brought to nothing if 


we were served right, then, I want to 
know, is tne whole world to be swept 
clean away and destroyed? and, if so, 
why was it made at all? Thinks I, 
that’s not my way of doing with my 
baskets: It is a bad workman that 
finds his work good for nothing when 
all’s done, atid must break it all up 
again. So I'm pretty certain there 
must be some help somewhere, if one 
could only find it out. Then, all ofa 
sudden, like a flash of lightning, there 
cate into my head all the stories I 
had ever heard about Jesus Christ. 
That silenced and steadied ite all that 
day. I gota little boy from the school 
to come and read me a bit of the Bible 
in the evening ; and then I woke up 
once or twice in the night and thought 
about it, and then I saw the whole 
thing as clear as daylight. I have 
known ever sitice, as sure as possible, 
that God never meant me to be en- 
tirely done away with because of my 
sins, or he would not have sent any 
one into the world to save me. And 
ever since that time, which is a good 
while ago, I dare say a matter of thirty 
years or more, I have never set to 
work upon the tallies again or troubled 
my head about them, though I know 
well enough that I should not make 


any more such deep notches if I be- 


gan to cut again now. But osiers, 
you see, are dear, and I want them for 
my baskets, so I don’t try. Ever since 
I’ve been as gay asa lark. Many a 
time, when I have seen people pulling 
long faces about death, I have said to 


iiyself_* Well, I'm aot cleat 
would give an osier-chip to save 
self dying any night of the year, only 
I should like to finish a basket whey 
once I begin it.’ Often and often 7 
think I would give a trifle to wake A 
some morning in another world, ; 
see what wé shall look like thete—atid 
whether I shall have my old leg again, 
or must make wings do instead.” 

Collins soon took leave of hith. He 
afterwards discovered from others that 
the old man had experienced 4 life of 
misfortune ; had lost wife and child. 
ren and his little property in compa. 
ratively early life, and that he had 
now for many years worked 4t his 
trade without obtaining from it enough 
to supply the scantiest wants, the de. 
ficiency being made up chiefly Oe 
charity of some neighbouring familiés, 
He was said to have preserved through 
life the same kindly cheerfulness which 
rendered him in Collins's eyes the very 
archetype of a happy temperament. 

* Well,” said the recluse to him 
self, with a deep sigh, * I do not envy 
him. His poverty-stricken Content- 
ment in such circumstances is mean 
and slavish ; and it is sad to see a ra- 
tional being so satisfied with such a 
state of ignorance. Ignorance, indeed, 
is what the wisest must put up with, 
Let us prize, however, what largeness 
of existence and fulness of knowledge 
we can attain to—and, comparing th 
lot with that of others, of such as the 
basketmaker, therein rejoice.” 

But while he thus reflected, his look 
and bearing were far from indicating 
perfect comfort and serenity. 


Cuapter VI. 


On the following morning a packet 
was brought to Collins, which, as he 
very seldom received any communiea- 
tion, seemed to him an important oe- 
eurrence. He looked for some time 
at the outside with surprise, but could 
guess nothing from this. On opening 
it, even before he had read a word, he 
was much moved. The handwriting 
of the first letter he came to was that 
of a woman of whom he had seen no- 
thing and heard little for ten years. 
‘She was the siren of whom he had 
spoken to Maria, from whose charms 
‘he had escaped with the help of the 
advice of Mrs Lascelles. The hand- 
“writing was, in general, of the same 


beautiful and bold chafacter which he 
so well remembered, but had become 
rather weaker and less steady. The 
contents were to this effect :— 


“ You will be much surprised at 
hearing from me, but not more than I 
should have been till lately, had arly 
one proposed to me to write to you. 
I have never, indeed; céased to feel 
for you warmly ; but I knew that you 


had deliberately avoided me, Nay, I 
owned to myself that you were fight 
in doing so. I need not bid you ef- 
deavour to reeall the days when we - 
saw each other frequently, I have 
no doubt that you remember them 
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Although we never came to an 


my fancy encountered 
timidly yet most fondly ; and we said 
to ourselves that this in truth was 
Jove, while we dared not say it to one 
another. That all this was guilt and 
disgrace to me, that my affection for 
you was crime against him to whom 
my fidelity was vowed, I well know. 
I will not add to my offence by now al- 
leging the excuses which his charac- 
ter, and conduct, and utter indifference 
towards me, then seemed to furnish ; 
and to which in living apart from me, 
as entirely for his own gratification 
he did, he appeared to give almost a 
public sanction. True as all this was, 
I nevertheless knew the right and 
chose the wrong, aud the dwelling on 
these things as justifications was but 
anew breach of duty. I may, how- 
ever, say, that I trust you have never 
known what it is, in the full strength 
of emotion and imagination to have no 
one to love, to see that all the trea- 
sures of the soul have been bestowed 
in vain on one who has nqvalue for 
them, nay, no conception that they 
could have a worth, and who finds in 
the vulgarest pleasures more than a 
compensation for the devoted faith 
which he throws away as a cast gar- 
ment. Such was my state when I 
knew you. I can still, after so many 
years—and such years!—recall the 
deep rapture, mingled with trembling 
self-reproach, and I have sometimes 
fancied, heightened by it, which filled 
my breast, when I learned to read in 
you all I had so vainly hoped for in 
another. I had no design of eapti- 
vating you, but your sympathy was 
dearer to me than the admiration and 
homage of all the world, and I may 
now say that I am persuaded I should 
have given up all to possess it fully. 
You acted wisely, rightly, heroically, 
when you left me; and I can more 
than forgive you, I can thank you, 
for all the tears and groatis you cost 
me. I then went to the seaside for 
my health, and lived in a lonely farm- 
house away from all my acquaintan- 
ces. Iused to spend hours sitting on 
the shore thinking of you, and so 
strong was the impression this period 
of my life made on me that I have 


“never since been able fo hear the 


sound of waves Without seeing your 






image before mie as you then were 
—young, btioyatit, and enthusiastic; 
with your kindled cheeks and raven 
hair falling wildly round your fore- 
head. Your strange but stirring and 
heartfelt words have always seemed to 
ime mingled inseparably with the mur- 
mur of the waters. In happy dreams 
which renewed my musing youth, for 
when I knew you | was little more than 
twenty, I have sometimes believed 
that we are twin spirits of the ocean, 
floating with visionary forms beneath 
the stars, and with airy feet skimming 
over the white foam. 

*¢ But I did not propose to write to 
you on this subject. My love for you 
I now dare call it by its name— 
what should I not now dare? has been 
to me a source of countless, pleasant, 
and grees thoughts. But the events 
which have led me now to write to 
you are of a very. different charac- 
ter, and the recollection of them per- 
petually corrodes me with grief and 
shame. For some years after we 
parted I lived in a state of dreary 
indifference, occupying myself as I 
could with society, literature, and all 
the beautiful arts. I had become ac. 
quainted with an illustrious musical . 
composer, whose music had a charac- 
ter of strong feeling and sublime ima- 
gination, to me peculiarly elevating 
and delightful. Sometimes I visited 
the infirm old mah, who was almost 
blind, and could not rise from his 
chair, yet under the inspiration of his 
art awoke into divine energy. Isang 
to him the favourite airs of his own 
composition, while he touched the 
piano, and now and then gave mea 
suggestion or a criticism of memorable 
felicity. There was a poet also fa- 
thiliar with him, for whose words 
some of his most perfect melodies had 
been created. He, too, was in the 
habit of visiting this harmonious eén- 
chanter, who sometimes laid before 
me a song newly preduced by both, and 
asked me to sing it for him. I willingly 
did so, and somé of these strains were 
so exquisite, and gave me such high 
enjoyment, that I probably sang with 
more force and expression in the dark 
and narrow room of the’old man, with 
none but him near me, than I éver 
gave to the most admired of my 
performances, such as they were, in 
the midst of crowded and applauding 
circles. In the musician’s study, near 
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the instrument before which he sat, 
while I stood beside him, a door-way 
led into another room, which I knew 
to be asmall cabinet of books, and this 
opening, was closed not by a door, 
but a green curtain. On one occasion 
on which I had been singing with 
much pleasure to myself, and to the 
satisfaction of my friend and master, 
I had ended the song, a new one of 
the poet before mentioned, of which 
the air closed in a long pathetic flow 
of deepest emotion; such, that the 

oet afterwards compared it to the 
ast bright soft sunset before the com- 
mencing deluge. At the instant when 
my voice sank into silence, I heard a 
slight rustling near me, and looking 
round, I saw the curtain drawn aside, 
and held in one hand by a man whose 
other hand, as well as his counten- 
ance, expressed the highest degree of 
attention andsympathy. As my eyes 
caught his, he did not retire, but came 
forward, and apologized for his intru- 
sion, by saying, that he had been en- 
gaged in arranging some versesin the 
cabinet for our common friend. I 
found that it was the poet. I after- 
wards learned from him that he had 
several times already been the unseen 
auditor of my singing. His fame was 
such, and such my own estimation of 
him, and his manners, and language, 
were now so winning, that I could not 
be displeased. And thus began our 
intimacy. A fairy sky indeed before 
a black deluge. 

“ Thus began my knowledge of a 
man from whom has been derived the 
strongest interest of my subsequent 
life. He was—he doubtless still is— 
a person whose appearance and man- 
ners are admirably in accordance with 
the nobler gifts of genius and know- 
ledge. He is distinguished by a tran- 
quil and unfailing dignity, graceful 
beyond all that I have seen in man, 
and produced, doubtless, allowing for 
his bodily advantages, in a great de- 
gree by his lively and predominant 
sense of the beautiful and the appro- 
priate, in all things. In him, elo- 
quence is a various and finished art, 
embodying and harmonizing a most 
abundant natural faculty ; and I should 
have thought it altogether unrivalled 
had I not once known a far more fer- 
vid, generous, and lofty spirit, pour- 
ing itself forth in somewhat ruder ac- 
cents. But he also possesses a pliancy 
and panoramic largeness of mind, pe- 


culiarly his own, so that he perpetua 


ly dazzles and attracts by his swift 


and direct comprehension of all shapes 
and sides of human character, which 
shows itself as well in the common; 


intercourse of life, as in the poetic 
creations to which he devotes his se. — 


rious efforts. Being such a3 he ig, 
you cannot wonder that in the dull and 
shapeless mass of ordinary society 
this man blazed like a fiery gem. 

‘‘ Atthe time when I became familiar 
with him, I was inclined to take a sad 
but resigned view of all things, fan. 
cying that as to our ultimate destina. 
tion, we can know nothing; all the 
distance round being but cloud and 
darkness, and nothing remaining for 
us but to light and adorn as much ag 
possible, the narrow circle in which, 
for the moment, we are moving. In 
him I did not meet with any opposi- 
tion to my own views. 
that gradually, while I learned to know 
him better, my daily and immediate 
sphere seemed to grow wider and 
more beautiful. The dark and solid 
horizon melted into clear air. He 


covered the soil with fairer herbage 


and flowers, and shaded it with en.« 
chanted groves, and peopled it. with 
gayer a more stately figures. From 
all the real incidents and persons we 
met with, he drew out new meanings, 
and wroughtthem together into round- 
ed and dramatic groups. In his hands 
every material object seemed to be- 
come plastic, and yielded to his shap- 
ing touch, while he expanded and har- 
monized it into an intelligible repre- 
sentative of some grand idea or deli- 
cate sentiment. Every one also around 
us grew happier and less barren under 
the spell of his wise and creative sym- 
pathy. Thus I found the two pro- 
cesses going on together; the revival 
of my own spirit, and that of the 
whole world I lived in. My feelings 


in this new state of being were not, 


indeed, those of my first early and de- 
voted love, nearest of all earthly af- 
fections to religion—unhesitating, fond, 
ecstatic, with a ceaseless, thrilling, 
sense of new-found life, and with an 
awful apprehension of a blessed mys- 
tery, encompassing both me and him 
I loved. I then seemed the companion 
of the one high kindred spirit in a vast 
delusive temple, blazing with incense, 
and deriving its choicest fragrance 
from our bosoms. After this, the first 
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ful heart was rudely broken, and I 
found myself alone, and mourning in 
a dead wilderness, with the dark sha- 
dow of him I once delighted in, mock- 
ing at me, as it fled on the far hori- 
yn. ‘Then in fear, and shame, and 
eager passion, I thought that I had 
found realized in you all I once dreamt 
of, wanting only my own irrecoverable 
rapture, and fancied that the one great 
woe of nature and destiny was the 
folly which led me to lavish my life 
upon another, instead of treasuring it 
foryou. There was a fearful mad 
joy in this kindling of a love which I 
had believed extinct for ever. In gain- 
ing your affection, I seized this good 
even on the brink of misery, and while 
I knew that a still blacker misery than 
the first, would needs, one day, per- 
haps the very morrow, arise from it. 
Lastly, came my relation to my new 
friend, which rather tended to brighten 
and enlarge the common and the 
cheap, and to enable me to make the 
best of the inevitable, and to smooth 
and embellish my road over the earth, 
though it gave me no wings for mount- 
ing into air. At first, 1 had dwelt in 


aheavenly paradise with one whom I 


now will not name. Then in a ro- 
mantic home with you, amid a lonely 
and sublime land. But now with him 
ina light and fanciful pavilion, pitch- 
ed for ease and refreshment in a spot 
retired, but not far from ordinary hu- 
man life, and yielding a fair prospect 
ofits fields, and streams, and towns. 

“ Thus I thought of him when first 
we became intimate with each other. 
But gradually I better understood and 
was more strongly interested in the 
inexhaustible resources of his talents, 
and his power, not of assuming as a 
disguise, but of shaping himself into 
every diversity of brilliant and strik- 
ing life. I learned, also, to love him 
more, and to value more highly his 
apparent admiration. So all this 
comparison, which I had often drawn 
for myself, changed its outline, and 
still more its colouring. I began to 
ask myself whether this calmer but 
more complete mutual intelligence, 
this clear and friendly view over the 
world around us, this freedom from 
exaggerating illusion, and this enjoy- 
ment of the whole genius of a man 
than whom none, probably, is more 
entirely and profusely cultivated, was 
not well worth all that I had ever 
known of headlong passion, of flaming 
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imagination, and dizzy self-abandon- 
ment. I often shrank from’ saying, 
yes, to the question. But, at least, I 
thought, what I now possess is the 
best substitute for earlier delight which 
time and calamity have left me. 

“TI saw this man in the midst of 
London society, where he was neces- 
sarily the central figure of many 
circles. Those who did not at all 
appreciate his powers, and to whom 
his poems appeared tame, trifling, and 
obscure, yet felt the necessity of his 
presence, and were fascinated by the 
clear and graceful word which solved 
whatever riddle came to hand, and 
was always spoken at the right time. 
More than others I enjoyed his supe- 
riority, for I understood him better 
than all but a few, and received more 
attention from him than any. To 
this hour I cannot remember, without 
some surprise, how much I learned 
from him even in the course of a few 
months. He taught me to see in art 
a world akin to, but distinct from, the 
natural one, and representing all its 
rude vast wilderness of facts in sunny 
and transparent imagery. The Beau- 
tiful became for me the highest ob- 
ject of existence—to see it and repro- 
duce it the noblest aim of human 
effort. Not at all that I or my friend 
supposed all things to exist only for 
the purpose of being purified and re- 
combined into beautiful symbols. But 
he taught me that there is an element 
of beauty in whatever is most evil, 
and that the highest of our many fa- 
culties and tasks is that of discovering 
this, and employing it in such shapes 
as shall make it manifest to the appre- 
hension of men. But I will not now 
review the many sides on which this 
idea was presented to me, and how 
much in history and literature was 
called up by the necromancy of his 
intellect to strengthen me in these 
opinions and sympathies. It is useless 
to limger over the tale. I found, in 
short, that the more I grew to know 
and admire him, the more divided I 
insensibly became from all my other 
acquaintances and friends. Some, of 
course, were jealous of my influence 
over him—some affected a moral dis- 
approbation, which some, doubtless, 
felt. The tide of opinion had set 
against me, and many were determin- 
ed to go with it wherever it might 
lead or mislead them. He continued 
to woo me as a minstrel-lover, and to 
Cc 
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instruct me as a sage teacher, but also 
to laugh at many scruples of those 
around us, and say that it was idle to 
listen to moral saws and maxims, very 
right for those who need them, but 
inapplicable to persons more highly 
cultivated than the crowd. ‘ Our life,’ 
he would say, ‘may be a complete, 
passionate, graceful, earnest poem, in 
spite of those who censure without 
appreciating us.’ I found myself, also, 
less bound by the opinion of society, 
for while more strongly drawn to him 
I was more and more separated from 
every one else. In fact, he had form- 
ed a border of delicate plants around 
me, and led me to tend them carefully, 
uaheeding, till too late, when I found 
myself imprisoned in a hedge of thorns 
and poison flowers. Still I fancied my- 
self contented so long as he was with 
me. He,too, appeared to feel as I, nay, 
became more and more devoted. Some 
of the loveliest poems with which he 
bewitched the world, were suggested 
by his passion for me; nay, a few of 
his songs were but versifications of 
passages in my lettersto him. Ina 


word—for I have loitered too weakly 
already—I became wholly his, but not 


before I fancied that he was no less 
entirely my own. It is idle in me to 
talk of shame, guilt, remorse. I talked 
of these once as others do, and as 
people hear them talked of in sermons. 
Now I know them, and oh, how 
sharply has the knowledge been forced 
upon me! 

“In the mean-time he never aban- 
doned his position in that society from 
which, for his sake, I had excluded 
myself. He mingled in it as much as 
before, and was no less wondered at 
and observed, while he laboured in 
private at my side in the creation of 
works which gained daily more appro- 
bation, and that of a more valuable 
kind. But I was not happy. My 
sorrow, however, was only one ingre- 
dient in a potion which contained much 
of passion, enthusiasm, romance, in 
a word, of deep, delightful, and, 
strange as it may seem, I will add, of 
unselfish love. Such was my state 
when, on the morrow of a day, most 
of which he had passed with me, I 
received a note from him, saying that 
he found it absolutely necessary,. in 
order to complete a work he had un- 
dertaken on the different periods of 
« art, that he should again visit Italy. 
‘He was about to set out in two or 
three days, ‘ You know, he said, ‘how 


much I dislike all painful scenes that 


excite and exhaust the feelings, but 
leave behind no profitable result. It 
will be happier for us both that we 
should not meet again. I trust that, 
in my absence, you may form some tie 
which will at least replace all that you 
must lose in me. Agreeable and in. 
structive occupations you cannot want, 
In particular, I would recommend to 
you the art of lithographic drawing, 
in which I think you likely to excel, 
and which seems capable of much im. 
provement.’ 

** Such was the farewell of a man for 
whom I had sacrificed all that a wo- 
man can give orlose. Iwas toocom- 
pletely crushed by the blow to make 
him any answer. My health gave 
way along with so much else. He 
wrote to me two or three times during 
the year he was in Italy, and affected 
to believe my answers must have mis. 
carried. They had never been written. 
It is now two years since his return. I 
refused to see him on his making the 
proposal. I am now dying, without 
a friend near me, and with no conso- 
lation but that which I derive from 
the certainty of my own repentance 
for the a § of evil in my life, and 
that I now long and groan towards 
good in every form of it I know, not 
from the hope of any selfish gain, but 
for its own excellence, and from the 
deep conviction that the sense of beauty 
is but the thin dream of which pure 
sanctity is the waking life. I have 
but one request to make to any one on 
earth, which is, that you will convey 
the accompanying papers to Walsing- 
ham. They are the letters and poems 
which he addressed to me. I have 
written inside the cover, only the 
words,—* I forgive, as I pray to be for- 
given.’ You, therefore, need not fear 
that you will be the messenger of any 
weak reproaches. If your voice cal 
add aught likely to move his heart, 
and awaken in him some conscious 
ness of the amazing reality of those 
feelings which have been to him 
through life only most refined and 
elaborate play-things, I pray you to 
do it. To yourself I would only say 
—hope in all that is good. Believe 
in it—love it not with the love of 8 
sion, but with that of your whole 
being,—mind, heart, and conscience. 
Do this, and you will in time find peace, 
perhaps, where you now least expect 
it. Think of me as now, in dying, the 
true sister of your spirit, Stina.” 
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Cuapter VII. 


Accompanying this letter was one 
from a medical man, unknown to 
Collins, announcing that the packet 
of papers had been given him by his 
patient on her death-bed, with an ear- 
nest request that it might be sent 
immediately after her decease. Her 
death had been calm and Christian ; 
and she had desired that a stone should 
be placed upon her grave, bearing only 
this inscription,—“ Here lies a Wo- 
man, a Sinner, a Victim, and a Peni- 
tent.”” 

When Collins had indulged for an 
hour the feelings caused by this com- 
munication, he walked to the Mount 
in search of Walsingham. He did not 
at all change his common grey dress ; 
and he arrived at the house with his 
staff in his hand, weary, travel-stained, 
and excited. He might not have easily 
gained access at the moment to the 
man he sought, but Maria happened to 
see him, and, observing from his look 
and tone that he was in a disturbed 
mood, and full of serious care, she 
asked him no question, but opened a 
door into the library, and said, ‘I 
believe you will find him there.’ 
Through an arch, at the opposite end 
of the room, he now saw Walsing- 
ham, seated in a smaller study, at a 
table, and with a book before him. 
The stained glass window threw a 
crimson glory on his noble face. As 
Collins approached with a strong and 
hasty step, the poet rose, and met him 
with a gentle smile, expressed his plea- 
sure at seeing him, and begged him 
to sit down. The recluse had the 
packet of papers in his hand, which 
he held out, and said— 

* Tam sorry the pleasure is not mu- 
tual. I am come on a painful errand, 
which these papers will explain. Per- 
haps the nature of it will occur to you, 
when I recall the name of Selina, and 
tell you that she is now dead.” 

“ Dead!” said Walsingham, with 
a tone of sincere surprise and grief ; 
and, as he took the packet, he sank 
back into his seat, and leaned his head 
upon his hand, with which he hid his 
eyes. He remained thus for some mi- 
nutes, when Collins said—‘* Dead! 
and by whom slain, you probably can 
best divine.” 

Walsingham looked up with grave 


wonder and some scorn; and after a 
pause, replied,— 

« Oh, I see. You mean to ae- 
euse me of her death. A fancy, 
doubtless, founded on her own state- 
ments. Poor Selina! She had an 
infinite depth of love, but as little 
wisdom as the shallowest of female 
natures.” ; 

“‘ The greater the crime, of prac- 
tising on her folly.” 

“ So be it. There are few graves 
of those whom we have known at all 
intimately on which error of some kind 
does not sit, and accuse and revile us 
as we pass along. We have, however, 
something better to do than to reply. 
As well might one turn back to answer 
the scoffings of the voices which beset 
the traveller up the mountain in the 
Arabian Tale.” 

s¢ Is this, then, all—a wretched fila- 
gree comparison, half a jest, and all a 
falsehood—which you can give as la- 
mentation for her whose heart you 
broke ?” 

«* My calmness is perhaps more suit- 
able under the eye of death than your 
mad, boyish anger. .But we gain no- 
thing’ by this inappropriate dispute. 
If you have discharged your commis- 
sion I thank you for your pains; if not, 
pray do so without delay. I would fain 
be at leisure to recall the picturesof the 
past, with which these letters, if they be 
what I suppose, areclosely connected.” 

“«¢ The letters are your own. I have 
not read them, as I had no spurious 
ambition of writing a romance, and 
finding matter to’garnish it in every 
forgotten heap of rubbish. I know 
well with what a pretence of passionate 
feeling they must be filled, or they 
could never have obtained any sympa- 
thy from a heart like hers.” 

«‘ T daresay some of them are love- 
letters; but, assuredly, they contain no 
binding pledges that my life was to be - 
wasted in playing with the tangles of 
Selina’s hair. But, Mr Collins, I 
know how she once felt towards you, 
and I can understand and forgive your 
present emotion. Your judgment of 
me is, perhaps, from your point of 
view, very natnral; but, if you have 
fulfilled the purpose of this visit, I 
again beg of you to leave me to my 
own reflections,” 
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« T would gladly do so, if I had any 
expectation they would prove as pain- 
ful as they ought. I have, however, 
little hope of changing a settled iciness 
of heart, so long accustomed to be 
played over by the northern lights of 
fancy, and therewith to be content. 
Could you only learn what a base and 
gaudy reptile you seemed at the last 
to her,—you now seem to me,—you 
would at least shrink from a contempt 
far sterner than any you can pretend 
to feel.. With all your fame, and selfish 
lie-begetting genius, I have known 
many a poor handicraftsman worthier 
than you to have been loved by her, 
and whose name I would rather be able 
now to join with hers on her untimely 
but most welcome tomb.” 

Walsingham started up, trembling 
as he rose, while Collins, before he 
spoke, turned his back upon him, and 
strode out of the room. 

In a few minutes the poet began to 
read deliberately through thelettersand 
papers ; and he soon embodied the re- 
sults of his reflection on them in some 
hasty stanzas. He afterwards recurred 
to the scene between himself and Col- 
lins, and came to the conclusion that it 
resembled one which might be worth 
painting between Luther and Leo X. 
Collins, he thought, would probably 
be as well pleased with the part of the 
reformer which I assign him, as I with 
that of the cultivated and genial man, 
no true head, perhaps, of Christendom, 
but a worthy Pope of the Fine Arts. 
After all, St Peter’s is like to stand as 
long as the Reformation. The verses 
were these :— 


1, 
** There was a maid who held a lute, 
And sat beside a fountain’s brim, 
And while she sang the woods were mute, 
And heard through all their arches dim. 


2. 
‘‘ She sang, ‘ O! life, thou weary boon, 
’Tis Love that makes thee sad to me, 
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And thou, O Love! wilt leave me soon, . 
For Grief’s cold kiss has poisoned thee, 


3. 
“* ¢ QO life! O love! O woeful heart! 
I sing for one who cannot hear ; 
Thou, water, can’st not ease my smart 
Ye summer leaves, my wreath is sere, 


4. 
**¢ Thou lute, how oft thy strains were 
sweet 
To him who cannot hear thee now! 
My heart and fingers idly beat— 
Two useless toys are I-and thou.’ 


5. 
** T saw the maid, I heard the song, 
Amid the heedless foliage sigh ; 
I turned away, and wandered long, 
Or sat and dreamt beneath the sky. 


6. 
** T mused amid a lonely glen, 
Where trees, and winds, and streams were 
all, 
And thought, how shrieks from sorrow’s 
den, 
Re-echo every madrigal. 


7. 
** From each delight of human hearts, 
That finds within those caves a tomb, 
A ghost inevitable starts, 
And haunts, as rightful prince, the gloom. 


8. 
‘* But not supreme the spectres reign, 
And oft a younger joyous crew 
Will scare away the goblin train, 
And bless the radiant halls anew. 


9. 
‘* T turned and sought the fountain’s glade, 
And Grief and Bliss, a sister pair, 
Two nymphs, came glimmering through 
the shade, 
And seemed to speed me smoothly there. 


10. 
** Again I saw the fountain flow, 
I heard the trees around it wave, 
But caught no lute’s melodious woe : 
I only found a grassy grave.” 


Cuaprer VIII. 


On that evening Collins returned, 
weary, sad, and scornful, to his cot- 
tage, and sat solitary in the room 
where he had received Walsingham 
and Maria. The old servant, who was 
accustomed to observe his humour, 


saw that he was disturbed and melan- 
choly, and kept out of his way. Thus 
he remained, alone in his old elm-wood 
arm-chair, with his eyes fixed upon the 
floor, while darkness closed 

him. The ticking of the ancient clock) 
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in its tall brown case, the scarcely 
audible murmur of the rivulet at the 
bottom of the garden, and the rise 
and fall of the light wind among the 
trees about the cottage, were the only 
sounds the recluse heard. Even these 
he was hardly sensible of, for his 
thoughts were intent on the matters 
that lay nearest and most inward to 
him—his passion for Selina—his hate 
of Walsingham—his tender reverence 
for Maria—his grateful devotion to her 
mother’s memory—and, as lying in 
the same range of feeling, and akin in 
depth, although not outwardly con- 
nected with these, the vague raw 
strivings of his political partisanship, 
ending in a bloody woe. These were 
the closest and most personal themes 
of emotion which his life supplied, and 
therefore—such is the frame of man’s 
spirit—those which extended furthest, 
and seemed to him fullest of theinfinite 
and imperishable. Life, Death, Des- 
tiny, Mischance, Error, Remorse, 
Despair, contempt of All and of Him- 
self—these, none of them exclusively 
gpg him, were all by turns with 

im. 

That, however, which chiefly oc- 
cupied him, was the image of Selina, 
as he had formerly seen her—the large 
and blooming form, with its sunny 
eolouring and glow of life, which, in 
his youthful season of fancy and eager- 
ness, had been to him the descending 
apparition of all Olympian beauty.— 
“How fondly,” he thought,—‘ how 
deliriously did I love her. What 
islands of Atlantis and Utopia did I 
not people with our imagined loves. 
And all this I left at the command of 
severe wisdom,—rather for her sake 
even than my own. And all this was 
enjoyed to satiety by another; and then 
the believing, credulous, misguided, 
devoted heart, was given up to its own 
lonely despair, and left to find, in the 
bitter sense of its own weakness, a ra- 
tification of the world’s contempt.” 

Hardly had the reflection occurred 
to him before he was ashamed and 
sorrow-stricken at having mingled an 
base jealousy, on his own account, wit 
his pure grief for Selina’s fate, and 
his righteous indignation against Wal- 
singham. “So,” he thought, “it is with 
man, ever giving to the petty and in- 
dividual the mark and trappings of the 
absolute and infinite. Yet even thus 
he shows his indomitable tendency to 
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strive towards the higher than what he 


is. So appearance is never a mere 
and gratuitous falsehood, but the ready’ 
and immediate substitute for being, of 
which, during a time, it assumes the 
name and attributes. It is the ser- 
vant, who, wearing his master’s clothes 
and title, goes before him to prepare 
the way, and prefigures his postponed 
arrival. But with me, at least, this 
servile and heraldic ministration of 
falsehood to truth is, I trust, for ever at 
an end; and I can no longer bear to 
exchange greetings or keep terms of 
alliance with that which is not what it 
seems. Jealousy!—Revenge!—down, 
down! and wear no more the austere 
and divine aspect of Truth and Right. 
Yet even with this rigid separation of 
myself and my own feelings from the 
whole matter, still it remains a dark 
puzzle. I cannot execute vengeance 
on Walsingham. The blade with 
which I sought to stab him would 
start back from the airy shade of Se- 
lina interposed between. ‘Nay, at all 
events, it were better to leave him 
fluttering idly over the slime in which 
at last, when his wings fail, he will 
assuredly be caught and sink. She 
sleeps calmly, or, at least, the tomb 
conceals and locks beyond our reach 
her present stage of suffering. It is 
I who remain here, the object of my 
own hideous thoughts, and find myself 
again, after years of enforced calm, 
distracted and tortured with the same 
pangs and remembrances from which 
I have already given so much of my 
life-blood to buy an uneasy and. inse- 
cure escape. It is unmanly, weak, 
pitiable to give way. It were nobler, 
more Titanic, to struggle on. Yet 
struggle leading only to fresh strug- 
gle, without a hope of final peace, 
wastes and grinds down the spirit, if it 
does not issue in immediate defeat and 
death. Oh, that some signal were 
given from the loftier circles of this 
frame of things, and that, by it em- 
powered, I could sink into sea-deep 
oblivion !” 

One—two—three—the clock sound- 
ed as he muttered to himself, and so 
on to twelve. 

The sound broke up the dream of 
his existence, and many minds awoke 
within a single breast. Edmonstone— 
Harcourt— Wilson— Hastings — Mus- 
grave — Walsingham — Collins — all 
were there. With the feelings of these » 





several. lives came the recollection of 
the history of each, seen in long. per- 
spective through its own particular 
doorway, and all meeting in the cen- 
tral chamber of the one consciousness. 
In due relation to each were seen the 
several figures connected with it,— 
Maria—Ann—the old man. of the 
Araxes—the Caffre girl—the Arme- 
nian merchant—Henry and his wife 
Elizabeth, and the poor of Musgrave’s 
parish—Selina, and the poet’s troop 
of _ phantoms—Everard—Andrews— 
and the slain victim of Collins's poli- 
tics. Amid these living and dead 
ones, and many more of both, encir- 
cling each of the central shadows, the 
eye found no fixed point of vision, and 
the bewildered heart no peace. The 
gazer hovered uncertain as a bird that 
has wandered from its master, floats in 
air above a host of men, and seeks in 
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vain the one to whom alone it would 
return. He, perhaps, in the mean. 
while pines in a prison, or moulders 
in the grave. 

But to the seeking, weary spirit, one 
form presented itself amid all these; 
older, feebler, poorer, more ignorant, 
more helpless, more bereft, more 
scorned than all,—the crippled basket. 
maker. ‘ Knowledge, talents, wealth, 
love, youth, zeal—all these I have in 
vain experienced. But one trial more 
remains for me,—to sink to the low. 
est of conditions, as I have attempt. 
ed fruitlessly so many higher ones,” 
He spoke sharply and abruptly the 
name of the poor solitary old man, 
The world of spectres, vaguer than 
life, and of too intense realities, dis. 
appeared from the chamber of the 
Recluse, and left him to repose. 


Cuapter [X. 


Maria was walking in the wood 


where she had conversed with Col- 
lins, and as she passed the gate, she 
was surprised to see peering above it 
the head of the old basket-maker, 
whom she had never before known to 
come so far from home. She walked 
lightly up to him, with a smiling face, 
and asked him whom he wanted to 
see? 

s© You, miss.” 

« Well, what can I do for you? Is 
it money you wish for ?” 

* No; all the money Mr Nugent 
has would now be of little use to me. 
I have few wants, miss, and now I 
feel I have not long to live. But if 
you would do me a kindness, you must 
let me have my own way for this 
once.” 

He saw assent in her face, and, 
opening the gate, entered the wood. 
Then looking round him, he said, 
*‘ It is near twenty years since I was 
here last. The trees have grown 
well. Miss, please to follow me.” 

So saying, in spite of his lameness, 
he walked on vigorously before her, 

‘and led the way to the most retired 
corner of the plantation. The path 
was nearly overgrown with weeds, 
and led to a diminutive streamlet, 
hardly beyond the size of a ditch, 
crossed by a single plank by way of 
bridge. Beyond this lay a thicket 


composed chiefly of evergreens, which 
looked peculiarly gloomy in the midst 
of the full and glittering summer 
foliage of the deciduous trees around 
them. The ground under their dark 
boughs was ragged and neglected, 
and the old seat, which stood in the 
centre of a small clear space, was also 
overgrown with moss. 

«© Here,”’ said Fowler, ** it was 
Now, will you sit down there while I 
lean against this tree.’”’ 

So saying, he leant his back against 
the stem of a yew-tree, which grew 
close to. the end of the bench. On 
this Maria seated herself, for it was 
plain, from the manner of the old. 
man, that he was perfectly in earnest, 
and had in view some serious purpose. 
He was under the dark canopy of 
branches, but a ray of light fell full 
on her, and in her white dress she 
might have seemed a figure of snowy 
or of polished silver, in the midst of 
a scene and images of bronze. She 
looked at Fowler from under her 
straw-bonnet with some wonder and 
anxiety, but with unalterable kindness, 
and waited till he should speak. He 
turned down his bright blue eyes for 
some time, leaning both hands upon 
his staff, and then looked at her. 

« It is now,” he said, * nineteen 
years since I was last in this spot. 
At that time Mr Nugent was away in 
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the army up at London or somewhere, 
and he let Mr Lascelles live in the 
manor-house. Mrs Lascelles, who 
was one of the best women I ever saw; 
had just brought him a girl, and they 
had lost two or three children before. 
I lived then at a cottage down by the 
mill, a mile and a half from this, and 
had my daughter with me. My wife 
and all my other children were gone, 
and my daughter Mary was a widow, 
with one little boy. He and ‘his mo- 
ther too have been taken since. She 
had buried her husband away on the 
sea-coast, and was come back to me 
to lie-in. A few days after this, late 
in the evening, I heard a tap at my 
door, and I remember my little grand- 
son woke up, and said, ‘ Grandfather, 
there’s a noise ; do you think it is a 
ghost?’ Poor child! he went soon 
after to a better place. I opened thé 
door, and saw Mr Lascelles. He 
looked very pale and distressed, and 
he said to me, ¢ Fowler, I cannot sta 
now to speak to you, for I should be 
missed at home. But come up to the 
furthest gate of the wood behind the 
house’—that’s where I came in just 
now—*‘ to-morrow morning at six 
o'clock, and I will meet you there.’ 
He slipped a guinea into my hand, 
and hurried away. I was much puz- 
zled and surprised, and after I went 
to bed I lay awake for half an hour 
thinking what it could mean. How- 
ever, the guinea served to buy some 
gruel that night for my daughter, and 
something too for little Thomas. The 
next morning I went up at six o’clock, 
and found Mr Lascelles waiting at the 
gate. He told me to follow him, and 
walked before me to this place ; and 
when we got here he turned sharp 
round upon me, and said, ‘ Fowler, 
will you save my wife’s life?’ At 
first I thought that he was mad, and 
I could not answer any thing; but I 
looked at him where he stood—there 
where your foot now is. Then his 
face seemed to shiver, and grew pale, 
and then red again, and he said, 
‘Fowler, do you want to kill Mrs 
Lascelles, or will you save her life ?’ 
and he stepped close to me, and caught 
my arm, and looked hard into my face 
with the strangest, sharp, sorrowful 
look I ever saw. I could hardiy 
speak, but I said, ¢ To be sure, sir, 
I'll do whatever I can, unless it is 
something wrong. If you want that, 
I'll see and pay you back your guinea 
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somehow before long.’ At this he 
looked quieter, and said; ‘ My guinea! 
Pooh! what signifies that? Listen; 
and I'll tell you what I want. You 
know I have lost all the children 
have had except this one; and Mrs 
Lascelles was almost heart-broken 
before this was born, thinking she 
should lose it too in a few months. 
The child is a girl, and since its birth; 
a week ago, it has been growing every 
day punier and punier ; and the mo- 
ther, what between her weak state 
from her confinement, and her grief 
for the poor baby, has grown quite ill, 
She is in a high fever and delirious; 
and is always asking for the child, and 
erying. Even if she should grow a 
little better, and find it dead, the doe- 
tor says that very likely she might go 
too. It would bea hard thing, Fowler, 
to lose a wife one loves.’ Then 1 
looked at him too, and said, ‘ You 
may say that, sir; it’s a deal worse 
than to lose a leg.’ So he went on 
this way—* Now I want to know, will 
you prevent this with no loss to your- 
self ?’—* I prevent it, sir! What can 
Ido? Iam not a doctor, much less 
God, to save the poor child’s life or 
Mrs Lascelles’s.’—* Oh,’ he answered. 
* you can do every thing. You have 
a daughter who has been just confined 
too, and her baby is a girl, is it not?’— 
There he stopped, and it all came 
across me like a blaze of fire, and I 
thought I should have fallen down. 
But then again he took my hand, and 
pressed it very hard, and looked into 
my face that odd way. His eyes were 
filling with tears, and he said—* Will 
you persuade your daughter to give 
me that baby? She has another child, 
I know, and you and she will be able 
to do better for it. Besides, the one 
she parts with will be brought up as 
Mrs Lascelles’s own, so you may be 
sure it will want for nothing, and I 
shall always be grateful to you and 
yours for the best service any one 
could render me.’— This all came on 
me together, and I could only say— 
* Well, sir, but my little grandchild— 
poor baby, it is but ill off now,’ I said, 
‘and likely to be worse—my grand- 
child will not be the same thing to Mts 
Lascelles as her own. Had not you 
better wait till she gets stronger, and 
if so be that God pleases to take her 
girl, why then she may choose an- 
other for herself ?’—* Fowler,’ he said, 


‘she'll never grow stronger if she 
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loses this child. She must never know 
of the exchange. Before the baby 
dies, and it has not many hours to live, 
the other must be put in its place while 
she sleeps, or is too confused in her 
head to know what we are doing. 
Then when she comes round a little, 
and sees the child strong and well, no 
doubt she'll recover too. She must 
never know it ;’—and he said the word 
never as if he wanted to nail the notion 
into my head. I felt quite puzzled and 
unsteady, and did not know what to 
say. ‘There was the thought of the 
poor lady’s death, and Mr Lascelles’s 
grief, and perhaps his death too, for 
to be sure no one ever loved his wife 
more than he; and then I thought 
how ill I could do for my daughter 
and her children, how often they would 
be likely to want food and clothes and 
fire, and what worse would become of 
them if I died; and, after pondering 
a minute or two, I said—‘ Sir, you 
shall have the child, if I can manage 
it.’ ” 

The whole story had gradually 
been unfolding itself in Maria’s mind, 
though, in her amazement, she had 
much difficulty to comprehend it per- 
fectly. At last she exclaimed—“ Do 
. you mean that I am your grand- 
daughter, and not the child of Mrs 
Lascelles ?” 

Startled at her tone of voice, he an- 
swered, hurriedly—* That and no- 
thing else is what I mean.” 

Then rose an agony of grief in her. 
She covered her face with both her 
hands, and her head sank down upon 
her lap. Her limbs, too, failed, and 
she slid off the bench until she knelt 
upon the ground. Fowler was bewil- 
dered between habitual respect for her 
station and fond affection for herself, 
and he thought that he had best let 
her weep on for some minutes. Then 
he went to her and touched her arm. 
She shrank from him hastily, but the 
next instant seized the great brown 
furrowed hand, and pressed it to her 
lips. She rose from her knees and 
sat down again upon the bench, and 
desired him to sit beside her.—* Tell 
me,” she said, “ what became of my 
mother ?” 

*¢ She lost her little boy by hooping- 
cough, and then she too pined away 
and died. They are both buried with 
my wife and our other children in the 
churchyard of the old church that was 
burned the other night. It was still 
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‘a 
used now and then for burying in” 
those days.” i 

This brought back to Maria her 
presence there, and all the scene with 
Walsi.. am, and suggested to her 
more vividly than any thing before 
the change of her position in the world, 
She tried, however, to fix her thoughts 
upon the obscure grave and history of 
her mother, and to find her own real. 
ity in these new circumstances. Of 
Mrs Lascelles she did not dare to think, 
But at last she asked again,—* Who 
was my father ?” 

‘* He was a fisherman twenty miles 
from this, and a very good young man, 
But he was drowned, and his wife was 
obliged to return to me. His name 
was Williams.” 

She mused for a few moments, and, 
gathering strength and courage, said 
to Fowler—‘ My name, then, is Wil. 
liams, too? But there are other things 
that I must know in order to do what 
is right.”—-Then, by several distinct 
questions, she drew from him the ac. 
count of which the following facts are 
a summary :— 

Mr Lascelles had himself gone for 
the child at night, together with the 
medical man, taking the corpse of his 
own baby to Fowler’s cottage. This 
was buried, a day or two afterwards, as 
the child of Mrs Williams. Her liv. 
ing infant was, in the mean-time, con- 
veyed to the Mount; and, as Mrs Las. 
celles was far too ill to observe accu- 
rately, and the room was kept darken- 
ed, there was no difficulty in deceiving 
her. She then gradually recovered 
her health, and soon became perfectly 
well. Mr Lascelles had said to Fowler 
that he should immediately make a 
will, bequeathing all his property to 
Maria after his wife’s death, with an 
annuity to Fowler and his daughter. 
He premised, however, that this had 
not been done, as he had not since re 
ceived any payment, and the omission 
was easily explained, for Mr Lascelles 
was killed a very few months after- 
wards by a fall from his horse. Mrs 
Lascelles then removed to London, in 
order to be near her mother and other 
friends. The nurse, who alone among 
the servants knew of the exchange, 
had been long dead. The medical 
man had gone to reside in the metro- 
om and of his further history Fowler 

new nothing. But he produced from 
an old tin snuff-box a certificate of the 
principal fact written by Mr Lascelles 
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himself, and signed both by him and 
the surgeon. 

The sight of this paper again agi- 
tated Maria violently, for although 
she had before no doubt of the truth 
of the narrative, this seemed at once 
to bring it into the class of admitted 
and commonplace facts. Every thing 
which seemed to separate her from 
Mrs Lascelles was to her excruciat- 
ing. But she felt the necessity of 
decision and external calmness, and 
would think only of what was to be 
done. 

“Why,” she said, 
tell me this sooner ?” 

«‘ Why should 1? You were happy, 
and so was I, And I did not know 
what change it might make for you if 
I spoke of matters that had happened 
twenty years ago. But now I think 
I shall not live much longer, and I 
could not die quietly without telling 
you the truth. But I shall never 
speak a word of it to any one else. 
So you must settle for yourself whe- 
ther you choose any thing to be done 
about it.” 

*T shall at once tell Mr and Mrs 
Nugent the whole story. What they 
may wish I do not know. But I will 
send to inform you as soon as possible. 
In the meantime, take this,” giving 
him the contents of her purse, “I 
must not have money and you be in 
want of it.” 


“did you not 
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~The old man looked at her with 
glistening and delighted eyes, and 
exclaimed, ‘ Well, when I have seen 
you, I have often thought you are a 
deal prettier than ever your poor mo- 
ther was, though she was the prettiest 
girl in the parish; but I never knew 
you look half so beautiful before. 
Perhaps when I see you again, if that 
ever happens, it may be settled that 
you shall be nothing more to me than 
a fine young lady, and, I daresay, that 
would be best for us both. But I 
should like that you would give your 
old grandfather one kiss before he 
dies.” She threw her arms about his 
neck, and kissed him repeatedly, while 
the tears ran down his face. ‘ Now,” 
he said, “dear Miss Maria, you had 
best go to the house, and leave me to 
get home at my own pace. You will 
have plenty to think of, no doubt. 
But, at all events, you may believe 
that you are dearer to poor old Jack 
Fowler than to any of the great folks 
you have been living among. I never 
saw the tail of your gown go by with- 
out praying God to bless you; and 
when you used to come down here 
from London, I always fancied He had 
sent an angel into the country to do 
every body good. God bless you, my 
darling! God bless you, and make 
you as happy as I wish you, and as 
good as the Virgin Mary!” 
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When Maria had reached her own 
room she threw herself upon her 
knees, and prayed for strength to do 
what was right in all things, and to 
bear meekly and cheerfully whatever 
might occur to her. 

She then sat down and began to 
reflect upon the steps requisite to be 
taken. Her heart was full of the me- 
mory of Mrs Lascelles, who had been 
to her far more than a common mo- 
ther, and who had died in the belief 
that Maria was her child. But she 
knew that now was not the time for 
these feelings, and turned away from 
them in order to act decidedly. The 
question as to Mr Nugent’s determi- 
nation was far from clear. He was a 


haughty self-indulgent man, full of ' 


concentrated family pride, and believ- 
ing that there was a specific virtue in 
the blood of his ancestors to render 


their descendants a race altogether 
apart, in merit and dignity, from the 
rest of mankind. The notion that 
any one not thus distinguished should 
appear as a sharer of the Nugent pri- 
vileges, even on the mother’s side, was 
very likely to strike him as an un- 
heard-of profanation. It might, pos- 
sibly, seem to him an imposture violat- 
ing the most sacred principles of hu- 
man existence, and entailing nothing 
less than infamy on any one who 
should connive at it. . As to the ques- 
tion of money, Maria knew that her 
supposed father had possessed a con- 
siderable fortune; but this, she believ- 
ed, arose entirely from the produce of 
a Cornish mine, which, she understood, 
had now ceased to be profitable. She 
had, moreover, little doubt that he had 
not left a will, and that she, therefore, 
would, at all events, possess no claim. 
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Her supposed mother’s small fortune, 
she also believed, had come to her by 
inheritance, not bequest ; as, indeed, 
Mrs Lascelles could have had no rea- 
son for making a testamentary dispo- 
sition in favour of an only child, who 
would naturally succeed to her posses- 
sions. Any provision from this source 
she would, therefore, also be deprived 
of; and, at all events, she would have 
had at least much hesitation in taking 
advantage of a bequest made under an 
erroneous belief as to her birth. Thus 
she saw clearly that she was now alto- 
gether dependent on Mr Nugeut, who 
had always professed the intention of 
making her his heir, but who would 
now assuredly abandon any such de- 
sign, and might very possibly even 
dismiss her from his regard and pro- 
tection. Mrs Nugent abounded in 
good-will of a very ordinary and un- 
discerning stamp, but, as to all more 
serious matters, was a mere instrument 
of her husband’s decrees. She bought 


some latitude of indulgence by an 
idolatrous veneration for his wisdom 
in every thing on which he condes- 
eended to exert it. 

Having thus reviewed for herself 


the chief circumstances of her situa- 
tion, she wrote a full aécount of all 
she had heard from Fowler, which she 
addressed to Mr Nugent, and begged 
to know what he might decide. She 
sent the letter to him by a servant 
within two hours of her return to the 
house. Having done this, her heart, 
though still deeply agitated, felt much 
lighter than before ; and she leant her 
head upon her hand, and retraced all 
her life with Mrs Lascelles, even in 
the most minute detail, as if on occa- 
sion of a second death-bed, again 
taking leave for ever of the only being 
whom she had known as a mother. 
She took out, and looked at all the 
little outward tokens in her possession 
of warm and pure maternal affection, 
a miniature which she had always 
worn, a bracelet of her hair, a paper 
of practical directions for her conduct 
in life, and some fragments of written 
prayer for her welfare. Long and 
sadly did she contemplate these things, 
and revolved the mystery of that re- 
lation, so far higher and holier than 
the outward and natural one, which 
had constituted, and would for ever 
maintain the guide and guardian of 
her childhood as the true and imperish- 
able mother of her spirit. 
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’ She was left alone to the indulge 
of these reflections till nearly evenj 
when her maid knocked at the door 
and delivered to her a letter, which, 
she said, had been given to her by Mp 
Nugent’s man. Maria dismissed her} 
and with a firm hand opened the paper, 
which had no direction, but the con: 
tents of which ran thus :— 


«Dear Miss Wirtrams,—I address 
you by the name which I learn from 
your communication you must hence. 
forth bear, because it can never bé too 
soon to act upon a sense of duty. You 
will: not expect me to write very ¢o- 
herently while indignant, as I now 
must be, at the unprincipled deceptica 
so long practised upon me. Not tliat 
I mean at all severely to blame you, 
I have no doubt, from all I have seen 
of you, that you would have shrunk 
with just horror from assuming any 
claim to the blood of my family. Even 
if, as I cannot but suspect, you have 
sometimes had instinctive suspicions— 
providential intimations, as it were— 
that your birth did not entitle you to 
the position you were placed in, yet 
I cannot wonder that these were speed- 
ily suppressed by the consideration of 
the distinction you thus attained, to 
say nothing of the ease and elegance 
of your life, which I candidly confess 
that I esteem of less importance, 
Neither do I unconditionally condemn 
my late sister, who, doubtless, had de- 
rived from her ancestors a sense of 
honour that must have prevented her 
from intruding any one of obscure de- 
scent into our family. I cannot, how- 
ever, but suppose that in earlier life, 
and when nearer to the plebeian source 
of your existence, your disposition and 
appearance must have betrayed to 4 
near observer some traces of vulgarity, 
of course, exquisitely painful to your 
supposed mother. I can, therefore, 
only presume that a due regard to her 
husband’s memory withheld her from 
indulging any doubt on the subject, 
especially as, without even fancying 
any such substitution as had unhap- 
pily taken place, it might have been 
believed that the signs of rusticity and 
meanness had arisen naturally from 
him, as I have heard that one of his 
grandmothers was little better than a 
farmer’s daughter. For him, indeed, 
Ireserve my whole moral disapproba- 
tion, contempt, and disgust. If forging 
the name of a commercial house to a 
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piece of paper, which can only lead to 
the loss of money—so deservedly un- 
dervalued by all moral writers—be 
justly thought worthy of painful, dis- 
graccful, nay, even of capital punish- 
ment, how can we rate sufficiently high 
the guilt of a culprit who has delibe- 
rately forged the name of an honour- 
able family—for the Lascelles’s are 
decidedly gentlemen—to a child, to a 
living progeny of beggars, fishermen, 
peasants, and I know not whom—nay, 
has involyed in this disgrace an an- 
eestry beyond comparison more dis- 
tinguished, whom, through his wife, 
he has thus attempted to stain with in- 
delible contamination? Far, far better 
had my sister perished honourably, 
rather than be saved by such an arti- 
fice, and live in some degree to aid in 
so basely deluding me. It is doubtless 
an ordinance of the Divine mercy 
which left him without a son who 
might possibly have inherited his lax- 
ity of principle. But I restrain my 
outraged feelings from regard to you, 
who would, perhaps, be pained by the 
expression of them in their full force. 

« As to yourself, my dear Miss 

Williams, it will be obvious to your 

good sense, which, for a person of 


your birth, certainly does you credit, 
that you have lived in my family only 
as my niece, and, the error being 
cleared up, I owe it to myself to take 
carey however reluctantly, that you 
should no longer occupy the same si- 


tuation. Indeed, your continuance in 
this house, even as an humble com- 
panion of Mrs Nugent, would be so 
distressing to me as reminding me of 
the deception I have suffered from, as. 
well, doubtless, as to Mrs Nugent, who 
always governs hers views by mine, 
that I could not think myself justified 
in so lacerating all our most sacred 
sentiments and principles. You de- 
rive no property from Mr Lascelles, 
and that of Mrs Lascelles, my late 
sister, now reverts to me as her bro- 
ther. Iam far, however, from desir- 
ing that you should be left without 
the means of subsistence in the rank 
of life which you must now belong 
to, and to which your origin so natu- 
rally consigns you. I therefore pro- 
pose to settle on you the sum of fifty 
pounds per annum, both as an act of 
charity, and as marking my general 
approbation of your couduct. I also 
wish you to remain in this house for 
a day or two, until you can make ar- 
rangements for quitting it. You will 
always find in me a sincere friend, and 


-it must be a relief to your mind to 


know that I do not consider you as 
in any serious degree guilty of the 
foul and profligate treachery which 
has been exercised towards me. Be- 
lieve me, my dear Miss Williams, very 
sincerely yours, 

«© Water ALGERNON SIDNEY 

6¢ NUGENT.” 
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Well as Maria thought she knew 
the writer of this letter, she was hard- 
ly prepared for all its contents, and 
she could not suppress her disgust at 
many expressions in it. She took, 
however, a few hours to consider what 
she should do, and sent to beg that she 
might be excused from appearing at 
dinner, The most pressing object 
was to communicate with her grand- 
father ; but for this purpose the only 
person she could apply to at the mo- 
ment was the old housekeeper. The 
good woman heard the story of her 
birth with amazement and bitter grief, 
and readily undertook to go to Fowler 
that evening, and say that Maria was 
soon to leave the Mount, but could 
not yet decide precisely what she 
should do. This being arranged, she 
wrote to Arthur a full statement of 


the whole matter, distinctly released 
him from his engagement, which, shé 
said, she feared had been already 
irksome to him, and stated that she 
designed to seek at once for a situa- 
tion as governess. She added, that 
she did not wish him to misunderstand 
her views, and would explain them to . 
him, although to no one else. She felt 
sure that any plan of residing with her 
grandfather would, from their dif- 
ferent habits, be extremely unpleasant 
and ‘disadvantageous to them both, 
She referred, however, with earnest 
admiration to the noble qualities of 
the old man, and said that he was one 
from whom a: queen might be proud 
to have descended. 

She had hardly finished this letter 
before Mrs Nugent came to her in a 
foolish flurry of sorrow, wonder, and 
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good-nature. She had adopted all 
her husband’s opinions on this as on 
every other subject, but her heart was 
too much for her head, and, in bidding 
Maria good-night, she showed real 
feeling. The housekeeper did not pre- 
sent herself till later, and then she 
came in with a face of paleness and 
anxiety, and said, «* Ma’am, you need 
not think any more of doing him good. 
He is gone to a better place, and has 
left you his blessing.” 

This new shock for a time com- 
pletely overpowered Maria, and a long 
flood of tears gave her a melancholy 
relief. When she could again collect 
herself—so vanishes the thought, the 
last tie of human kindred that belong- 
ed to me on earth—the image of the 
cheerful, generous, unconquerable old 
man rose strongly before her as she 
had seen him that very morning. She 
could hardly conceive the possibility 
of his so sudden death, although he 
had himself foreseen it. The house- 
keeper said, in answer to her ques- 
tions, that a woman, the wife of a la- 
bourer, had come to attend on him. 
By her account, he had returned from 
the Mount much exhausted, and had 
lain down on his pallet, hardly able to 
speak. The woman, whom he had 
called on in his way home, and begged 
to accompany him, had given him 
drink, and after a time he had regain- 
ed strength enough to explain himself, 
but was evidently fast declining. He 
was hardly alive when the housekeeper 
reached him, yet he seemed pleased 
when she mentioned who it was that 
had sent her. With closed eyes and 
joined hands he articulated very feebly, 
— Tell Miss Maria that I pray God 
to bless her—God Almighty bless 
her!”—A few miuutes afterwards he 
again opened his bright blue eyes, 
fixed them on the face of his visitor, 
with a slight smile—closed them again 
—and expired. 

Maria, strange as it may seem, slept 
during the night, and dreamed that she 
was a child gathering daisies, which 
she put into a basket that Jack Fowler 
held for her, and which he afterwards 
helped her to carry and present to 
Mrs Lascelles. When she woke, all 
the occurrences of the previous day 
also appeared a dream. But swiftl: 
they broke upon her; and dthonah 
at first she trembled, she soon regained 
her strength and calmness, and felt in 
the very gravity and sadness of the 
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events a claim on her for the energy 
required by them. Having made up 
her mind as to the future, she deter. 
mined to see Mr Nugent, for she knew 
that her presence had an ascendency 
over him which she would be far from 
equally certain of maintaining by let. 
ter. 

She went down to his study, knock. 
ed at the door, entered, and found him 
sitting woe-begone over a parchment 
pedigree, examining to whom he ought 
to bequeath his property. He rose at 
her approach, coloured, and stammer. 
ed out—“ Well, dear Maria—Miss 
Lascelles—- Williams, I mean—lI trust 
you are satisfied with the communi- 
cation you received from me.”—She 
looked at him steadily and courteous. 
ly, and said—* I have no complaint 
to make.”—Then she took a chair and 
sat down; on which he grew more 
confused and more civil, and, also sit- 
ting down, said—* Can I do any thi 
for you? I shall be most happy 
you will let me know how I can serve 
you.” 

‘‘ Pray, have you heard of the death 
of my grandfather ?” 

«Yes; Mrs Simpson told me of it. 
Allow me to .condole with you on the 
subject. I assure you I have always 
entertained a favourable opinion of 
him, and do not blame him—that is, I 
do not so very much blame him—for 
his concealment of the truth.” 

“Of course nobody dares imagine 
that any blame attaches to him. He 
only complied with the eager wishes 
of Mr Lascelles, and could not sup- 
pose himself in any way responsible 
for the result of his private arrange- 
ments.—But I now wish to say, that, 
as I have so long lived in your family, 
and have not, I trust, at all disgraced 
it, I cannot conceive myself asking 
any extravagant favour if I desire to 
be allowed to remain here until I can 
make all the necessary preparations 
for quitting the house with’ propriety. 
During that interval I trust I shall not 
be pained by any superfluous remarks, 
either on my own parentage or on the 
conduct of Mr and Mrs Lascelles. 
These are points which cannot, I 
think, be very decently commented on 
before me, in the tone of your letter. 
If, as I presume will be the case, you 
agree to my wishes in these respects, 
it will give me pleasure to remain with 
you and Mrs Nugent for some days; 
and I hope to show by my conduct 












and demeanour that I am very sen- 
sible of the ‘favour with which I have 
been so long treated both by you and 
her.” 

« It will give me great satisfaction 
that you should stay here as long as 


‘js convenient to you,” 


«J design, as soon as I can procure 
a suitable situation, to place myself as 
a governess.” 

‘«‘ A very proper and judicious plan, 
and such as I should have expected 
from you. Is there any thing else I 
can do for you ?” 

«“ Yes. Be good enough to give 
orders for the burial of my grand- 
father in the most respectable manner 

ractised among persons of his class. 
If,’—she added, with a slight look of 
scorn—* you are so disposed, I shall 
be happy to have the expense deduct- 
ed from the first payment of the an- 
nuity of fifty pounds which you pro- 
mised me; and I beg leave to say, 
that it is not my intention ever to 
trouble you for the payment of any 
further portion of it.” 

Here Mr Nugent endeavoured to 
escape from his sense of humiliation 
by adopting a more cordial tone. 
“Oh my dear Maria, why need there 
be any question of money between you 
and me. You must be aware that 
it would give me much gratification 
to supply you to the utmost. I only 
spoke of a trifling annuity as think- 
ing it might be pleasanter to your 
feelings than any larger income.” 

Baseness, thought Maria, has still 
one deep lower than another. She 
said aloud—‘* We shall be able to 
speak of this hereafter. In the mean- 
time I rely on you for doing whatever 
is most right and respectful towards 
the remains of my grandfather. I 
wish them to be buried, if possible, 
where those of his family rest, in the 
* wial-ground of the ruin which was 
t. : scene of the late fire. I will now 
go to Mrs Nugent, to whom I wish to 
announce that I have your permission 
for remaining here till I may find it 
convenient to remove to some other 
—home.” 

She hesitated at the last word, for 
she felt in pronouncing it that she 
had now no home on earth, and that 
it might, probably, be the happiest lot 
for her to be carried on the same road 
as her grandfather, to be laid beside 
him, She preserved, however, her 
self-possession, and, with an involun- 
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air of indulgent condescension, 
shook hands with Mr Nugent before 
she left the room. 

He immediately gave directions for 
having the funeral of the old basket- 
maker conducted with the utmost de- 
corum, and sent a confidential person 
to the cottage to take charge of the 
arrangements, and see his orders exe- 
cuted. Women were employed to 
remain with the body, who relieved 
each other, and at nightfall the two 
sat together in the little room below, 
in the midst of the few implements 
and articles of furniture, the bench, 
the osiers, the tools, and the baskets. 
Among these was one which he had 
finished on the previous morning be- 
fore setting out to see Maria. The 
women were nodding on opposite 
sides of a solitary candle, when they 
were startled by a knock at the door, 
and on opening it two figures were 
dimly seen, one of whom, a tall fe. 
male, entered, wrapped in a dark 
cloak. She said in a low voice a few 
words, which, half asleep as they were, 
they did not understand. She then 
walked up the frail and narrow stair, 
down which a faint light shone from 
the chamber above where lay the 
body. The woman disappeared noise- 
lessly from the eyes of the astonished 
watchers, and some minutes passed 
before they regained courage to follow 
her. They did so with some trem- 
bling and treading on tip-toe, and, 
when they had gained the top of the 
stair they saw her kneeling beside the 
mean pallet-bed, bent over one hand 
of the corpse which she held in hers. 
They observed that the old man’s fa- 
vourite black cat had seated itself on 
the small table, which sustained a can- 
die, and, while they gazed into the 
room, fixed steadily its pale green 
eyes upon them. ‘The woman, they 
thought, sobbed faintly, and, looking 
at each other, they turned and re- 
treated to the lower room. In the 
meantime the mourner looked at the 
tranquil face of the corpse, and then, 
again drawing her veil over her wet 
eyes, walked down the stair and pass- 
ed through the room. The door was 
closed, but one of the women came 
forward and opened it, and saw the 
second figure in the darkness without, 
waiting for the one within, The visi- 
tor to the corpse glided silently away, 
and the two shadows were lost in the 
deep night, 
































































































































































































































































































Maria spent many of the following 
hours in reading and in prayer, in me- 
ditating on the character and history 
of the old man whose corpse she had 
visited, and endeavouring to retrace 
the probable condition of his family, 
and to divine what sort of person she 
‘would have become, had she been 
brought up as what she really was. 
On the following morning, after a dis- 
turbed sleep, she awoke with even 
more anxiety for the future than at any 
time since the discovery of her origin. 
It was possible that she might have an 
answer from Arthur, with whom she 
had never before permitted herself to 
correspond. She resolved, however, 
not to indulge her own reflections, but 
to act decidedly, and she employed 
herself, except while at breakfast with 
Mr and Mrs Nugent, in writing to 
several of her friends to announce the 
change in her position, and to state the 
measure she had resolved on, in which 
she begged their assistance ; indicat- 
ing, at the same time, very clearly, her 
determination not to become depend- 
ent on any one, but to obtain her 
subsistence by her own efforts. 

By this time the rumour of strange 
events and discoveries at the Mount had 
spread farand wide. Members of differ- 
ent neighbouring families presented 
themselves as visitors in the course of 
the morning, or sent to make civil en- 
quiries. From some of these persons 
Maria felt confident of real friendli- 
ness. Nevertheless she declined to 
appear, and sat intent upon her task 
till her maid brought her, not a mes- 
sage, but a letter from Arthur. It 
had no post-mark, or direction, and 
contained only these words ;— 


“‘ Dearest Maria, 
* Can you see me now? 
when? 


If not— 


“ Yours, 
66 A. ae 


The maid observed that her mistress 
coloured allover her neck and temples, 
and trembled, but with eagerness, not 
fear. She spoke in a voice of forced 
tranquillity ; desired Mrs Nugent might 
be asked to lend her the uninterrupted 
use of her boudoir for a short time, 
and that Mr Edmonstone might be 
shown in there, where she would im- 
mediately join him. In afew moments 
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more the door was closed upon them 
in the sameroom, and they had sprung, 
for the first time, into each other's 
arms. His arrival had dispersed all 
doubts and fears. She knew, without 
the help of words, that she was stil] 
loved ; and his manner soon made her 
feel that she had never been dearer to 
him, or their engagement in his eyes 
more precious and sacred. 

‘“ Thank Heaven!” he said, after 
some minutes of silent emotion and 
overpowering joy, “ Thanks be to 
Heaven! you are now free and can be 
mine, and I can work for both of us, 
and feel that it is I for whom you live, 
and not for cold and proud relations.” 

* No,” she whispered, “ less free 
than ever, for I must now begin to re. 
gard myself as wholly yours, however 
long it may be before our union is 
realized.” 

“ Why long? Not, I trust, at the 
utmost more than a few weeks. My 
position in the world is changed, and 
my mind, I trust,even moreso. But 
as to outward circumstances, I have 
been lying for many weeks seriously ill 
in body, and suffering, also, from the 
strangest series of phantasms and hal. 
lucinations. During all this time I 
have been attended with sedulous 
watehfulness by an old grand-uncle, 
who has returned from India, after a 
life spent in the tropics. He, I know, 
will assist me with the means of set- 
tling myself, and my profession will do 
the rest, when I have hope and love 
to cheer meon. You will be contented 
without magnificence ; and, with clear 
consciences, we shall both be happy.” 

“ Why did you not sooner let me 
know of your amended prospects ?” 

“¢ It was not till Tuesday evening that 
I was able to rise from bed, or knew any 
thing of my true position. Your let- 
ter reached me on the following morn- 
ing, and I am here sooner than my 
physician would have recommended. 
But he knew nothing of the cordial re- 
medy which awaited me at my jour- 
ney’s end.” 

‘¢ I wish I could have been there to 


nurse you. You look thin, dear Ar- 
thur, but not ill. Did you suffer 
much ?” 4 


* No; I lay, I believe, for the most 
part in a kind of stupor. To myself 
I seemed surrounded by many figures, 
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some of whom I had known before and 
some not, but you were the principal 
personage among them all. There 
were Sir Charles Harcourt and Has- 
tings the traveller, the poet Walsing- 
ham, the wife of poor Henry Richards, 
the white-haired and rather short man 
whom I have heard you talk of as Col- 
lins, and old Fowler, your grandfather, 
whom I knew when I first knew you, 
and lived as a boy in this neighbour- 
hood with my mother. There were 
also several others, and the movements 
and changes of the whele history turn- 
ed upon a Ring.” 

She held up her hand before his 
face, which his first impulse was to 
kiss, but he saw that on one of the 
fingers was an Onyx Ring. 

“ How on earth did you come by 
that? It has haunted me as if a magic 
Ariel were fused amid the gold, or 
imprisoned in the stone.” 

“ T will tell you. My grandfather 
died on Tuesday evening, the time you 
say of your recovery. My good friend 
Mrs Simpson was with him at the last 
—brought me an old tin snuff-box 
which I had before seen, and which 
had been found grasped in the hand 
of the corpse. It contained a certifi- 
cate signed. by Mr Lascelles and the 
medical man then in attendance upon 
his wife, that the child of Mrs Wil- 


' ‘ a 
iams had been received by them from 
Fowler, and substituted for the dead 
infant. In the same box, wrapped in — 
a separate paper, was the Onyx Ring, 
I presume it had been given to the old 
man by Mr Lascelles as a token which, 
to him who could not read, would be 
more expressive than any written do- 
cument, and would substantiate to his 
fancy the fact that the supposed Ma- 
ria Lascelles owed only to accident 
the being other than Mary Williams.” 
« A curious coincidence, at least, 
with my visions. But as to the change 
of your name it is of little importance, 
for I hope a third will soon obliterate 
both the former ones. My trance, how 
unsubstantial soever may have been 
the forms I conversed with, has at least 
left on my mind intellectual and spi- 
ritual impressions too many, perhaps, 
and complex, ever to be fully deserib- 
ed, but of which you, I trust, as well 
as I, may reap the benefit through all 
my life. Now that you keep your 
hand quiet and let me look at the ring 
close, I see the old man’s head upon it 
is as beautifully executed as if it were 
one of Weigall’s finest works. It bears, 
moreover, a curious resemblance to 
my uncle who has watched me so 
tenderly in my illness, and I could 
Pag have supposed it a portrait of 
im.” 





SOME ACCOUNT OF HIMSELF. 


BY THE IRISH OYSTER-EATER. 


FASCICULUS THE FIRST. 


*¢ Duplex libelli dos est ; quod movet ristim, 
Et quod prudenti vitam consilio monet.”—Phedris. 


*¢ He would'eat ortolans if he could get them, and though this oysters never tasted so sweet as 
when he had them upon tick. "Citizen of the World. 


Scene—O’ Hara’s Divan, French Street. 


Time—Midnight, or thereabouts. 


Beverages— Whisky toddy, rum punch, gin twist, cold brandy and water, 


ditto ditto hot, with age. 
yellows, Silva’s ditto, c 


Smokeables—Cubas, Havannahs, Woodville’s 
heroots, meerchaums, hookahs, yards of clay, Dutch, 


glazed English and Knockcroghery, short cut, mild canaster, Virginia, pigtail, 


and returns. 


Parties extant—Tur Squineen, Doctor Snoaxer, Mr Green Street, the 
Old Bailey Barrister, ax Inspzctor or Nationa Scuoots, several halj- 
mounted Gentlemen, and the Oysrer- Eater. 


Squireen (loquitur). 
another “ go” of brandy for the Oys- 
ter-Eater; and, Pat, you may bring 
another for myself, by the powers. 


Pat, bring 


Doctor Snoaker. Patricius,  repe- 
tatur;” as we say, ex cyatho magno— 
Capiat. 


; Pat. Another go of rum, sir? yes, 
sir. 

Inspector. Pat, I will take “ one of 
whisky.” Christians, as the apostle 
Paul—.._.. 

Lawyer Green Street. Pat, call a 
new case. 
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Pat. 
seral ? 

The Oyster-Eater. And, Pat,let me 
have brandy, as the Squireen wishes 
to treat me, and, d’ye see, mix it stiffer 
than you did the last. 

Pat. The last was stiffish, sir. 

The Oyster-Eater. Well! the last 
but one then. 

The Half-mounted. Whiskies all 
round for us—Pat—whiskies ! 

Pat. Immediately, gentlemen, in 
a wink. 

Squireen. I think, gentlemen, by 
the powers, somebody was knocked 
down by myself for a song—it couldn't 
be me, for I’m so dry that I couldn't 
turn a tune, by the powers—was it 
yourself, Doctor Snoaker ? 

Dr Snoaker. Me, sir,—paulo ma- 
jora—you asked the Inspector for a 
song—cuculus canorus. 

Inspector. Beg pardon, but the 
Counsellor was the man—live in har- 
mony with one another—excuse me 
— it’s a rule of the board. 

Green Street. Rule made absolute 
—I never sing—that is to say, sel- 
dom or ever, not often—I mean some- 
times—not just now—after the Oyster- 
Eater. 

Oyster-Eater. By no means, sir, I 
couldn’t think of —— 

Inspector. Do oblige us—it’s a rule 
of the board—all denominations of 
Christians. 

Dr Snoaker. Aye, Turks, Jews 
and Arians—fiat mistura. 

Inspector. Arians, did you say, 
Doctor? Excuse me, it’s a rule of the 
board—but.the Arians, Socinians, and 
so forth 

Dr Snoaker. Keep you in your 
places—and very natural for them— 
Did you not compile a series of Scrip- 
ture lessons on the principle of the 
family Shakspeare, in which all pas- 
sages that ** can possibly offend” 
Turk, Jew, Arian, or Atheist, are 
‘‘ purposely omitted?” I use the words 
of your preface. 

Inspector. We publish, but nobody 
reads them—they will keep. 

Dr Snoaker. And do you not as- 
sure us in your preface that these se- 
lections, as you call them, are some- 
times in the words of the ** authorized.” 
and sometimes of the “ Douay ” ver- 
sion, and sometimes * neither the one 
nor the other?” 

Inspector. Ambo is good Latines 


Gin, I think for you, Coun- 
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we must conciliate ; it’s a rule of the : 


board. 

Dr Snoaker. And further, does not 
your preface state that this new trans. 
lation of the Scriptures ‘ for the use 
of Schools,” has been compiled by a 
Protestant clergyman, “ under no pe. 
culiar views of Christianity doctrinal 
or practical?” 

Inspector, True, but nobody reads 
them—there’s no harm done—it’s a 
rule of the board. 

Green Street. Hem! Ahem! 

The Half-Mounted. Order, order 
—hear, hear—the Counseral’s song. 

Dr Snoaker. ‘Are you not repu. 
diated by “ Power Tuam,” who won't 
take your money, and by “ John 
Tuam,” who can’t get it—by Pro. 
testant, Presbyterian, and Papist— 
you teach no religion, and you have 
only those without religion to teach— 
tene simul—Koran or Catechism, all's 
one—altera quaque hora. 

Squireen. Order, order, Counseral, 
by the powers—a song 

Green Street. Ahem! A—hem! 
Really ’tis too bad to force a man—If 
I must—tol lol de rol—tol lol de rol 
—that’s the way it goes—you know 
the tune, gentlemen, and just chime 
in altogether, will ye? A song without 
chorus is like 

Dr Snoakher. Have you not totally 
failed to amalgamate different creeds 
—have you not failed in all your 
shuffling, equivocating, double-faced 
attempts to introduce a system of po- 
litical Christianity “for the use of 
schools’”—have you not built up the 
public money irrecoverably in secta- 
rian houses, and is not every school 
where your rules are attempted to be 
enforced, more like a cock-pitZthan a 
place for the education of youth? 

The Oyster-Eater. Gentlemen, I 
was going to give an account of my 
birth, parentage, and—— 

Green Street. Pooh! stuff—Ahem! 
ahem! I know the law—and a cho- 
rus without a song is—I mean a song 
without a chorus—— 

Dr Snoaker. Did you not come 
into office under a solemn declaration 
from Lord Stanley, that your commis- 
sion was gratuitous, and did not one 
of your body consent to become the 
stipendiary of his fellow commission- 
ers, and does he not flourish about the 
streets of Dublin in an eleemosynary 
equipage, provided or maintained for 


sion bi 
signs ¢ 
is to 
trary, 
popule 





him, in addition to a princely mansion 
ont of the funds voted by Parliament 
for the “* Education of the poor of Ire- 
jand’*—Faugh ! 

Green Street sings— 


** As I was a walking, 
One firie summer’s morning, 
I met a poor man” 


Dr Snoaker. What is your multi- 
tudinous establishment of stipendiaries 
of high and low degree, but a manu- 
factory of sycophants? What your 
model schools and training schools 
but a monument, in cut stone, of Go- 
yvernment extravagance? What your 
system but a contrivance to serve the 
political uses of your party? What 
the whole scheme of your commis- 
sion but the working out of the de- 
signs of your despicable faction, that 
is to say, making Government arbi- 
trary, under pretence of making it 
popular ? 

Inspector. Excuse me—it’s a rule 
of the board—Christians of all—— 

Dr Snoaker. In short, do the an- 
nals of political profligacy furnish any 
thing like the spectacle of the crea- 
tures of a faction being tolerated to 
withhold the means of enlightenment 
from any body of tax-payers, who may 
refuse to submit their course of reli- 
gious instruction to the surveillance 
of Commissioners like yours ; who bow 
so low in the worship of faction as 
wanimously to recommend books to 
a Christian people, which have been 
compiled, as they coolly assure us, 
under no * peculiar views of Chris- 
tianity, doctrinal or practical?” 

The Oyster-Eater. Autobiography, 
gentlemen, now-a-days is—— 

Green Street. If I must sing, I 
wally wish, Dr Snoaker, you would 
stop to draw breath, and let me edge 
ina note—I’m in possession of the 
Court. (Sings.) 


‘* As I was a walking one”. 


Squireen. By the powers, gentle- 
men, here’s news! The Liberator’s 


come to town! I see by the Dublin 
Evening Hack, gentlemen, that—by 
the powers——. 

The Half-Mounted. A round’ of 
 rums,’’ Pat—Pat, a round of rums! 

Lhe Oyster-Eater. Vl join you, 
gentlemen, for the honour of Antigua. 
Pat, you know my guage. The lives 
of men eminent for their virtues have 
ever 

Dr Snoaker, Patricius, iterumque 
repetatur—Capiat hora somni haus- 
tus. 

Pat. Another of the same, sir? 
Yes, sir. 

Inspector. “ One of raspberry” for 
me, Pat—particular denomination of 
Christians—— 

Squireen. Don’t leave me out, Pat. 
I can’t see to read, by the powers, I'm 
so dry. 

Dr Snoaker (reading from the Dub- 
lin Evening Hack). ** We publish this 
evening the fifth letter of his Excel- 
lency the Lord- Lieutenant, in the case 
of Chief-Constable Gruff, the facts of 
which we are at the pains to repeat, 
fearing they may have escaped the 
memories of our numerous readers. 
Chief-Constable Gruff, stationed with 
his party of police in the village of 
Bullyraggin, encountered upon the 
Queen’s highway a certain Widow 
Hoolaghan’s pig. This aforesaid por- 
ker, being at large without a ring af- 
fixed to the cartilage of his nose, as 
directed by proclamation, was con- 
strued and taken by the captain to be 
a public nuisance, and was accordingly 
summarily abated by being perforated 
through the thorax with the sabre of 
the captain, impelled by the captain’s 
own hand. Now, her majesty’s mail, 
passing that way about twelve o’clock 
at night, five minutes past twelve being 
her regular time at Bullyraggin, hap- 
pened to be overturned by actual con- 
tact of the off hind-wheel with the car- 
cass of the abated porker, which re- 
mained upon the road, the Widow 
Hoolaghan declining to prejudice her 
claim to ‘Justice for Ireland’ by tak- 


—— 





* Why is not the stipendiary equipage of this stipendiary Commissioner marked and 
numbered like other hackney carriages? It is certainly a new item in the public ex- 
penditure ; but of these Commissioners “ for the education of the poor of Ireland,” 
ts of the rest, matchless effrontery seems the least of their good qualities. —See Report 
of Committee of the House of Commons on the Irish Education Enquiry for 1837, 
Yherein will be found an account of the equipage set up for the Stipendiary Commis- 
sioner, by his fellow Commissioners out of the funds for promoting ‘‘ the education of 


the poor of Ireland.” 
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ing any steps to remoye ‘the ba- 
eu spntentng herself with declaring 
through the village of Bullyraggin 
and suburbs that ‘ that cowardly spal- 

een had made the sun shine through 

er dumb baste,’—adding several in- 
timations of the deep interest she took 
in the spiritual welfare of the captain, 
which we can yery well spare the re- 
ligious reader. ‘The overturn of the 
royal mail was attended with rather 
serious consequences,—one of the out- 
side passengers, no less a personage 
than a bagman in the general tea-tray 
and fancy snuff-box line, having his 
thigh-bone broken, as thigh-bones in- 
variably are broken, if you belieye the 
sufferers, in three places! Soon after 
this the Widow Hoolaghan proceeded 
by ‘civil bill,’ at the Quarter Sessions 
of Bullyraggia, against Captain Gruff, 
for the value of the abated porker, 
when the case was very fully gone into 
by counsel on both sides, the Captain 
producing a bundle of testimonials to 
the sweetness of his temper, humanity, 
and general efficiency: but it would 
not do; the jury, unintimidated by a 
threat of the stipendiary to the effect 
that the Government would make them 
* smoke,’ impudently returned a verdict 
for the plaintiff, and the Court had the 
effrontery toa award immediate execu- 
tion for the full amount against the 
body or goods of the defendant.— 
About this time, toe,the bagman filed 
a declaration ef an action of trespass 
in the Court of Common Pleas against 
the mail-coach contractors, who wrote 
to complain of the police—the police 
to complain of the Widow Hoolaghan 
—the barrister. to complain of the sti- 
pendiary—the stipendiary to complain 
of the verdict—and Chief-Constable 
Gruff to demand reimbursement and 
to complain of every body. We state 
upon undoubted authority that nothing 
has been done at the Castle these six 
months, save m Gruff's case, and no- 
thing to be heard there but clerk 
cabling to, clerk for copies of the cor- 
reapondence in the ease of Hoolaghan 
and Gruff. The law points having 
been, as usual, submitted to Counsel- 
lor Bosthroon, who fills the high office 
of Attorney-General's devil—per syn- 
cope * the divel,”—that infernal 
functionary delivered the subjoined 
opinion, which, we are credibly in- 
formed, is the admir tion of the whole 
profession, not less for its lucidity of 
style, than for its soundness, legal acu- 
men, and research ;—= 


 € OPINION, 

«¢ Itis my opinion that pigs on the 
roads are not necessarily nuisances at 
common law. But it is not so clear 
that they are not so rendered by Stat. 
33 and 34 Geo. III., c. 109, amended 
by 34 and 85 Geo. IITI., c. 112, par. 
tially repealed, as far as regards ring 
in noses only, by 35 and 36 Geo. III, 
c. 119, which, as Irish Acts, still re. 
main in full force and effect, except as 
hereinbefore excepted, unless, in 
the General Turnpike Act, 9 and 10 
Geo. IV., ¢. 53, may he supposed to 
have rendered these provisions, as far 
as regards rings in noses only, void and 
of none effect. This, however, 
be doubted.—See Laystall on Public 
Nuisances. 

«¢ Asto the summary abatement of 
this nuisance, I am clear that pi 
on the roads may be abated, but | ap, 
prehend, not to the effusion of their 
blood ; the 9 and 10 Will. IV., pre. 
scribing exactly thelegal course, towit, 
the impoinding of the offending pork. 
er, and citation of the owner to the 
nearest Court of Petit Sessions, there 
to be dealt with as the law directs, 

«¢<¢ Whether the Chief- Constableigto 
be reimbursed at all, and whether by 
presentment on the county at large, or 
by a Treasury minute, must turn, I ap- 
prehend, principally upon the proceed. 
ings of the Chief-Constable himself 
a very doubtful point ; for, by the late 
Constabulary Agt,8 and 9 Will. [Vy 
¢c. 96, it may reasonably be doubted 
whether the Chief-Constable is alto 
gether, or at all, of the civil force, or 
posse comitatus, or rather a military 
servant of the Crown ‘ functus officio.’ 
Now, the riot act not having, as J con 
ceive, been read, nor the porker re 
quired in due form of law,, reasonable 
grace being allowed for that pu 
to.disperse, it isa mooted point whether 
the perforation of said porkey was not 
wholly illegal, no magistrate being pre- 
sent!~ With regard to the removal of 
the ‘ bacon,’ and with whom sugh re- 
moval ought to have rested, the books 
are obscure ; but I think it will hold, 
that, by the act of killing, an inchoate 
right tothe carcass resulted to the killer 
—a contingent remainder resultant— 
the act is clearly trammelled with its 
consequences ; or, as the sound maxi 
ofthelaw hathit, ‘gut facit illecapit. = 
Vide Russell on Crimes. [tis clear that 
if the widow Hoolaghan ‘ had viciously 
sntromitted,’ to borrow a term of Scot. 
tish law ‘ in the premises,’ another 
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view might be taken of this intricate 
case ; as it is, I think it rests with the 
Chief-Constable to shew that the dis- 
charge of his duty, guast duty, was ef- 
fectively directed to the abatement of 
the nuisance, guast nuisance. But it 
was clearly not so directed, for the 
nuisance might have been abated by 
Hoolaghan, or it might have abated 
itself; but this power of self-abatement 
no longer rested with the nuisance, the 
same being, as it appears, perforated 
through the thorax, and being cer- 
tainly dead in fact, and probably in 
law. 
*¢ Under all the circumstances, 
therefore, I am clearly of opinion that 
the result of an appeal against the ver- 
dict of the Quarter Sessions, in favour 
of the widow “Hoolaghan, may be 
doubtful, though I am also clearly of 
opinion that it may not.’ 

(Signed) “* P. BostHroon.’ 


“ Such is a concise statement of the 
case as it stood at the commencement 
of the paper war in which His Excel- 
lency has thought it due to the digni- 
ty of his high office to engage with 
Chief-Constable Gruff, and which is 
still continued with various success, to 
the great entertainment of the news- 
papers, the vast majority of whom, we 
are proud to say, prefer the florid co- 
piousness of His Excellency’s style, to 
the less ornate but more intelligible 
diction of Captain Gruff. 

‘‘ Whether the correspondence will 
ever terminate, and whether the re- 
sult will be the dismissal of his Excel- 
lency, or of Chief-Constable Gruff, it 
isnot for us, but for the legislature, 
to determine; already his Excellency 
has consumed four letters in an at- 
tempt to prove that the perforation of 
the porker by Chief-Constable Gruff 
was premature, and exhibited want of 
self-command and discretion, Cap- 
tain Gruff, on the contrary, has con- 
cluded with the third epistle, his iro- 
nical tirade of compliments to His 
Excellency upon his diseretion and 
sound sense. 

“ Whatever may be the conclusion, 
the correspondence must do good— 
the spectacle of a Chief Governor en- 
gaged in bandying recriminatory let- 


- 


ters with his own stipendiary offspring 
through the medium of the newspa. 


pers, must impress the nation at large 
with a deep sense of the blessings they 
enjoy under a rule, at once so respect~ 
able and so capable of making itself 
respected. For our own parts, we 
throw ourselves upon the benevolence 
of our readers—our patience is quite 
exhausted—and although our position 
as editor of the Dublin Evening Hack, 
compels us to an insertion of His Ex- 
celleney’s long-winded rigmaroles in 
our independent columns, we at once 
eonfess ourselves heartily sick of the 
porker, His Excellency, and Chief- 
Constable Gruff.*” 

Green Street. Sick of the por- 
ker—well we may. For my part, I 
think if somebody would favour us 
with a song 

Oyster-Eater. As 1 was going to 
say, I was born, gentlemen, in the 
year —— 

Dr Snoaher. The hankering after 
newspaper notoriety, exhibited in this 
correspondence, is of no sort of conse- 
quence, as it affects only the individual; 
but it is quite a different thing when 
employed in writing at the nobility 
and gentry of a great country, who 
may request protection for their pro- 
perties and lives from the attacks of 
the midnight marauder, and mid-day 
assassin. ‘These— 

Inspector. Keep perpetually bring- 
ing up hot water, Pat~it’s a rule of 
the board. 

Dr Snoaker. These unfortunate 
persons, even though they may not 
choose to be identified politically or 
socially with the Irish Executive, have 
some claim to sympathy, if not to pro- 
tection—and their supplications for 
succour need not be refused in a hec- 
toring, lecturing rodomantade, but 
be 


Squireen. Pat, don’t put too much 
lemon—by the powers !—I can't hear 
a word, by the powers, I’m so dry. 


Dr Snoaker. Be declined, if de- 
clined they must be, with a show, at 
least, of courtesy and decorum. 

Green Street.. Dr Snoaker, you are 
intolerable —— I really wish there 
was a perforation of your thorax, by 
which your breath might escape, un- 





* Chief-Constable Gruff, we perceive, has been dismissed at last, and we hope shortly 
to congratulate the readers of the Dublin Evening Haek on the dismissal of the other 
party to this very creditable and dignified correspondence. : 
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inundated with that torrent of sounds 
you use, to delude your hearers into a 
belief that you are making a speech. 
Dr Snoaker. 1 say nothing of the 
social degradation of the Castle —— 
a puppet-show may be a very good 
puppet-show, but people may not 
choose to go to see it necessity 
is the mother of invention —— and 
ballad-singers, for all I know, may be 
very good company. That is a mat- 
ter of taste. Scribbling at the gentry 
of the country, however, is —— 
Inspector. Don’t speak so plain, 
Doctor it's a rule of the board. 
An allegory, now, or a fable, is the 
delicate way of conveying instruction 
to high official personages—in this 
way the Grand Vizier Atalmuc was 
rebuked by his faithful secretary, 
Zeangir —— we publish fables 
it’s a rule of the board. I'll give 
you a specimen :— 


THE FABLE OF THE LAPWING 
PREFERRED. 

Upon a general invitation to the 
eagle’s wedding, there were several 
birds of quality among the rest, that 
took it in heavy dudgeon to see a 
lapwing placed at the upper end of 
the table: ’Tis true, they cried, he 
has a hind of a coxcomb upon the 
crown of him, and a few tawdry fea- 
thers, but, alas, he never eat a good 
meal’s meat in his life till he came to 
this preferment. 

MORAL. 

*Tis a scandal to Government, and 
there goes envy along with it, when 
honours are conferred upon men for 
other causes than for their good quali- 
ties and virtues. 


REFLECTION, 

"Tis a necessary caution in all pre. 
ferments that they be placed on jit 
men, for the right motives and for the 
right ends. The advancing of a fan. 
tastical fool or /apwing, reflects upon 
the raiser of him, for ’tis an ill sign, 
the very liking of a frivolous man, 
and implies at least a tacit approba. 
tion of the officer's defects. The pre. 
ferring of people, indeed, to honour. 
able charges and commissions, with. 
out either brains, fortune, or merit, 
may be so far reputed a great work, 
as the making of something out of 
nothing seems to be next door toa 
creation ; but the character, at least, 
wili not secure the person so dignified 
from secret envy and open contem 
An ill reason in fine, for an ill choice 
is worse than no reason at all: will 
and pleasure is the only true plea this 
case will bear, for the authority of 
the eagle herself, we see, was not suf. 
ficient to vindicate a worthless minion 
from reproach and scorn —— 


Squireen. That’s a dry fable, by 
the powers. By the powers, I’m dry 
myself Pat! 

Dr Snoaker. The fable is not a bad 
one, although quaint. I would ven. 
ture to recommend it to His Excel. 
lency’s notice the next time he steps 
out of his office to inform the nobility 
and gentry of Ireland, among other 
sublime discoveries, ‘ that property 
has its duties as well as its rights."" 

Oyster-Eater. A truism which itis 
not His Excellency’s good fortune to 
be able to confirm, to any extent, from 
his own experience. 


FASCICULUS THE SECOND. 


** I was taken before the next justice of the 


, and desired to give an account of myself. Ac- 


peace, 
cordingly, I commenced to state as well as I could recollect the whole history of my birth, parentage 
and education, when the magistrate interrupted me, saying that my account was no account at all, 
and that he had made up his mind to grant my miftimus. Accordingly, I was committed to jail, 
tried as a vagrant, found guilty of being poor, and shipped off to the plantations.’’—GoLpsMITH. 


Autobiography, gentlemen, is, next 
to books of travels, the regular thing 
now-a-days. Nothing else will serve 
any man who “ thinks himself of suf- 


ficient consequence, that is to say, in 
short, every man who can write his 
own name,” but to exhibit his “ say- 
ings and doings,” in two volumes 





* See His Excellency’s last rigmarole but one, to the Lord Lieutenant and Magis 
trates of the County Tipperary, which was followed, as a natural consequence, by 
the bloody commentary of the assassination in open day, of the unfortunate 
O’Keefe, who doubtless would have been alive and well, if the memorial of the Lord 
Lieutenant and gentry of the county. had been complied with. 
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large octavo, with a preliminary dis- 
sertation upon the times in which he 
lived, also, his washerwoman’s bills 
(unpaid), for several years, and an ap- 
pendix of original letters, ‘ now first 
collected, and never before published.” 
The native brass of the autobiographer 
is transferred in the line manner unto 
the copper of the engraver, and is ex- 
hibited in volume first, “to face the 
title.” Volume second is sure to be 
decorated with a map of his travels, or 
a perspective view of the house in 
which his grandmother sold tobacco 
and groceries. There is no doubt of 
plenty of “filling up stuff,” in the 
shape of dedication, preface, index, 
and annotations, each successive anno- 
tator giving his predecessor the lie 
direct, as usual, if you observe, in the 
performances of these learned eluci- 
dators.. - Now, I scorn this beaten 
track of autobiography ; and therefore 
thank your stars, gentlemen, that I 
inflict upon you neither plate nor 
map, washerwomen’s bills, nor letters 
hitherto unpublished, but a plain 
honest, straightforward account of my 
adventures, which, if ever you have 
the luck to see in print, there is no 
occasion to call at the trunkmakers.— 
Not a bit of it—you shall see me, sir, 
not dressed up in the vain, transitory 
typographical fashion of the day, but 
ushered into the literary republic in 
manner and form prescribed by im- 
memorial usage of the incomparable 
Maca, from whose columns, more im- 
perishable than basalt, these my lu- 
cubrations will be transferred into the 
tablets of the brains of residents in 
Iceland, and residents in Timbuctoo, 
by the light of fish-oil lamps, and tro- 
pical suns, aye, and be thundered with 
extasy by the British Consul at Moga- 
dore, and the Company's Superintend- 
ent in Japan. 

I am a gentleman born.—In Ire- 
land, I need not tell you, gentlemen, 
we are ail gentlemen born—the epic 
poem attributed erroneously to Tur- 
glesius, and which Counsellor O’ Rub- 
bishy declares was translated by Te- 
gernach—but I defy him to prove it— 
the opening stanza descants upon the 
pedigree of Saint Patrick, whose very 
existence has been denied by Leland— 
but no matter for that—nay, the open- 
ing line—the “arma virumque ¢a- 
no,”—is devoted to transmitting to 
countless ages the information that 


“* Saint Patrick was a gintleman.” 
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Lest it might be supposed, however, 
that the word “ gentleman,” or, as 
many poets write, “ jintleman,” was to 
be construed to imply aristocratic 
birth merely, not gentleman-like con- 
duct—the poet describes epithetically 
the class of society from which the 
Saint derives his origin, thus— ' 


‘** And come of dacent people,” 


the adjective denoting a large and most 
respectable class of small proprietors, 
with unimpeachable characters, in- 
cluding, among others, publicans, 
tanners, struggling farmers, butter- 
buyers, and pig-jobbers.—But the 
~ anxiety to vindicate the genea- 
ogy of his hero does not end here, 
for, after a couplet devoted to the 
Saint’s performances, 

** He built a church in Dublin-town, 

And on it stuck a steeple ”— 


the pedigree is given with that faith- 
ful minuteness, peculiarly the char- 
acteristic of the ancient bards or sea- 
nachies— 
** His father was a Hooligan, 
His mother was a Brady, 
His aunt was one O’Brallighan, 
And his wet-nurse Widow Grady.” . 


In the celebrated performance at- 
tributed to Mogh-Nuad, the court 
bard of the Royal Irish House of Con- 
ary, but which Counsellor O’Rub- 
bishy has, with success, fastened up- 
on a monk of the eighth century, 
named Cataldus Tiraboschi, who, my 
life for yours, will never deny the 
fact, we have the following passage: — 

** MacCluskey too, 

Good manners knew ; 

For though he was’nt rich— 

He called himself a jintleman, 

And still behaved as sich.” 


Thus, to the truth of the assertion, 
that in Ireland every man is a “jin- 
tleman,” or a “ gentleman,” which- 
ever orthography you prefer, antiqui- 
ty lends her sanction, nor does the con- 
temporary age refuse its authority. 

If you detect a juvenile pickpocket 
in the act of “ prigging ” your pocket- 
book, and seize him by the collar, he 
indignantly repels your grasp, and in- 
forms you that he is ready to walk as 
far as the police-office, but expects to 
be treated “like a gentleman ”—the 
porter who is employed to carry your 
luggage, is very sorry that he is de- 
spoke, but in less than no time at all 
will send your honour another gentle- 
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man—the hackney-coachman,to whose 
demand of thrice his lawful fare you 
are inclined to demur, winds up his 
tornado of imprecations, with a thun- 
dering crack of his whip, and a polite 
intimation to the by-standers, that 
“you are a scaly blackguard,” and 
“no gentleman.” 

Miss Edgeworth divides Irish gen- 
tlemen into three great classes—‘‘ the 
half-mounted gentleman,” “the gen. 
tleman every inch of him ;” and third- 
ly and lastly, the “gentleman to the 
back-bone.” The only defect of this 
classification is, that the examination 
of these several grand classes is not 
followed up by a sufficient detail of 
the sub-genera or species. For exam- 
ple, as regards birth merely, the “ould 
stock” have: indisputable pretensions 
to pre-eminence ; next to them the 
“real bloods” are in highest estima- 
tion ; in politics, we have the “ true 
blues,” and not less in public regard, 
“the right sort,” while equivocal pre- 
tenders to gentility are stigmatized by 
the derogatory epithets of “ ginger- 

‘bread gents,” ‘dunghill cocks,” 

« mushrooms,” and “fagots.” I 
was born, then, a gentleman—but I 
must needs confess I am the first of 
our family whose pretensions to gen- 
tle blood were unquestioned, my fa- 
ther’s progenitor being unable to trace 
his pedigree in the ascending, de- 
seending, collateral, or indeed, in any 
other line. 

In short, gentlemen, my grandfa- 
ther never had any father—nor for 
that matter, any mother either, for 
he was discovered ona cobbler’s bulk, 
in astate of primitive innocence and 
nudity, and was speon-fed into a hap- 
py maturity, an out-pensioner of the 
Hépital des Enfans “Trouvés, or in 
the vernacular of the lawfully-wedded 
gossips of the neighbourhood, “the 
brat-house.”” This was eften heard 
to fall indirectly from his own lips, 
which were seldom opened without a 
pious ejaculation of thanksgiving that 
he “had never refused to assist his 
kinsmen in distress ;” a piece of self- 
gtatulation he might have sworn to 
with a clear conscience. 

If the discipline of the Foundling 
Hospital, and the subsequent expe- 
rience of a charity school, produced in 

grandfather a premature ossifica- 
tion of the heart, in all that related to 
any other numeral than that express- 
ed by the integral quantity or unit— 
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number one, he used to say invariably, 
was the jirst law of nature—it no legs 
gave a fine edge to an intellect natur. 
ally dull and obtuse, and quickened g 
little leaden eye into all the liveliness 
of precociousavarice. He wrotea good 
hand, ciphered tolerably, and his holi. 
days, when he had them, were spent at 
an auction room, the weighhouse, or, 
what heliked better than both, asheriff's 
sale. His earliest occupation was ag 
‘‘inventory-man,” and when a decease 
ora distress wasin the wind, Little Joey, 
for Joey, gentlemen, was my grand. 
father’s name, flitted here and there, 
with the animation of a grasshopper, 
an ink-horn pendant from his button. - 
hole, and a quill projecting behind his 
right ear, the impersonification to the 
life of anembryo pettifogger. He was 
faithful to an excess, in all instances 
wherein there was no safe opportunity 
to cheat on his own account, and hada 
good word for everybody, except where 
he knew a bad one would serve his 
turn. Subservient and syeophantic, but 
withal as vindictive as a tiger, he never 
showed his teeth but when he knew 
he eould bite, nor ever bit without 
being sure of bringing away the piece 
—at the same time he could take cold 
potatoes, buttons, half- pence, or kicks, 
of which last he had in his youth an 
abundant variety, without any osten- 
sible emotion, reserving for himself 
his right to settle the account with 
mankind, when he should be in a con. 
dition to strike a balance in his own 
favour. 

Strange enough that one who stood 
with his fellow men in such a position 
that it is diffieult to say whether they 
feared or hated him most, should be 
come a rising and a prosperous man; 
but so it was with Joey, who was em- 
ployed . indiscriminately by all the 
rogues who were anxious to cheat, and 
by the honest poor devils who were 
afraid of being cheated. Nothing 
presented itself amiss to my grand 
father that smaeked of money-mak- 
ing: rebellion itself became palatable. 
to him ; for, although he declined thé 
honour of fighting the royal forces 
in the capacity of general of the 
United Irishmen, he jumped at the 
offer of being cashier and treasurer of 
a district, and on the eve of the out 
break ran away to Dublin with his 
military chest, to which he. contrived 
to unite a very handsome sum in the 
nature of blood-money, by giving in- 
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forination to the Govertimetit of the 
whereabouts of his old colleagues in 
the insurrection, by which titnely ds- 
sistince, several of the “ generals,” 
who, to do them justice, were as 
cowardly in the field as their treastirer 
was faithless in the cabinet, were, aftér 
leading their unhappy followers to de- 
feat and death, conducted to the gal- 
lows, being pulled out by the tail from 
the pig-sties in which they had con- 
cealed themselves, or extracted with 
pitchforks from beneath greater dung- 
hills than themselves. 

When the rebellion was extinguish- 
ed, and all hostile operations, as well 
as the greater number of the “ gene- 
rals,” suspended, my grandfather made 
his appearance once more in the 
country, in the novel character of 
captain of a yeomanry corps, in which 
distinguished arm of the service, it is 
incredible the number of sides of salt 
beef and flitches of bacon he succeeded 
in capturing, and the multitudes of 

_ turkey-cocks, geese, ducks, and fine 
peasantry he put to the sword. Per- 
haps no other country in the world can 
match Ireland in the concentgation, 
(which, begging your pardon, Mistress 
Martineau, is the antagonist expres- 
sion to division of labour) in one and 
the same individual: my grandfather, 
in addition to his military avocations 
in the yeomanry, as aforesaid, united 
in his own proper pefsori the vafiotis 
and apparently incompatible fanctiotis 
of sub-agent to an absentee proprietor, 
collector of county cess fot the barony, 
lay impropriator, hotel-keepér, grain 
merchant, miller, master extraordinary 
in Chancery, and “ land-shark.” The 
last occupation he pursued with extra- 
ordinary energy anid success—he would 
bid for any quantity of arable, town- 
park pasture, or turbary, over the héad 
of the occupying tenant, without ‘te- 
Morse, and, as he was known to be 
solvent, usually commanded a prefe- 
rence. Hf, however, the landlord 
happened to be a humate mian, or 
demurred at turning out an old o¢cu- 
pier, my grandfather would temipt his 
avatice by the offer to take it as yearly 
tenant, at fifty per cent above thie pre- 
sent rent, and at the year’s end would 
threaten to throw it upif he did not 
get an abatement fo sométhing less 
than any other solvent tenatit would 
give + so that at last hé becamie lessee 
of awhole country sidé, and by the ex- 
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ptilsion of poor tenantty, contributed 
mote to emigration in his tiine, than 
the Canada Land Conipany, or thie 
Australian Commissioners. To cap 
the climax,” my grandfather inited 
his fortunes to those of a lady in the 
next county town, who had acqiiired 
4 reptitation for aniiabilitye beduty, 
virtue, and; what weighéd not 4 little 
inl my grandfather's estimation, fortune, 
without atiy réal pretensions to these 
very desitable qualifications, by the 
simple opérdtion of kéeping her éar- 
tidge. Nature had been by no méatis 
bountiful to hér—fortune had gore 
rather against her—but with a stroke 
of genius rg" to her sex, atid a 
deep knowledge of the people amon; 
whom she lived, she boldly Titeniptodd, 
arid attempted with siiccess, to retrieve 
her ground by the dariig stroke of set- 
ting up 4 catriage. A few paternal 
acres afforded her the meatis of feed- 
ing 4 couple of half-bred cattle, for 
the purpose of propelling a geriteel 
éllow post-chaise, which was driven 
y an active postilion, in a frieze 
jacket and buckskins, the only male 
attendant she possessed—a little girl 
who served for her food and clothes, 
being her sole household domestic. 
In all that rélated to appearances, my 
grandmother that was to be, was scru- 
piilous to an excess—her hall door 
Was painted once every year, and 
évery year of a new colour— her 
Witidow-curtains were of the best 
flowered moreeti, and her fieat mus- 
lin blitids were taken down and fe- 
newed évery pprg’ morning. She 
dined on half a salt herring and pota- 
toes, or a sdusagé made with het own 
hands, and laid out every penny at her 
disposal on her éarfiage, her catriage 
horses, and het carriage dress —no 
living soulever darkened herdoor as a 
visitant. Bat what of that? not aii as- 
piring young maiden it the place who 
was not ambitious of riding, even by in- 
vitation, in a cartiage, wntil the happy 
opportunity might artive when she 
would ride im a carriagé of her own. 
The mothefs were deliglited to have 
a carriage dtdwii up at their doors, 
and the fathers fatiguéd their wives 
and daughters with inyanctidtis to éon- 
ciliate stich 4 very fine Woman, titiex- 


ceptionable acquaintance, good family, 

¢ who képt her 6.” . 
Nobody hated her but thé poor, and 

nobody cares who the poor hate; she 
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must be a charitable woman no doubt, 

for “ she kept her carriage "—rich, 
for “ she kept her carriage’’—virtu- 
ous, for she came to church every fine 
Sunday, and drove away in “her car- 
riage.” 

In short, the bait was well chosen 
and dexterously played. The car- 
riage, sét up.in a fit of poverty and 
vanity, became in time to be looked 
upon as an undubitable proof of riches 
and respectability, and the meanness 
that enabled the owner to maintain it 
was not known, because, unlike the 
carriage, it was not seen; so that 
when my grandfather swallowed the 
hook and proposed for the lady, the 
wonder of the whole country town 
and the whole country side was, not 
that my grandfather took her, but 
that she took him! 

The last act of my grandmother's 
maiden existence was worthy of her 
character and talents. She had taken 
in the old hunks, but was determined 
that nobody but himself should know 
it; accordingly, having dressed for 
church in a bridal costume of great 
splendour, she went out to. the rear of 
her premises, and set fire with her own 
hand to a pile of matrasses, old chairs, 
tables, and the whole irremoveable 
trumpery of her establishment,—her 
flowered moreen curtains and muslin 
blinds were packed up with two band- 
boxes and an imperial, containing the 
whole of her personal paraphernalia, 
and placed behind her carriage, into 
which she inserted herself, having the 
street-door key in her pocket, and in 
this order proceeded to be married. 
When the ceremony was completed, my 
new grandmotherdrove home withJoey 
for the last time of driving “ in her 
carriage,”’ the vehicle, horses, and har- 
ness, having been disposed of a fort- 
night before, the proceeds being con- 
verted into the bridal costume afore- 
said, which, together with the two 
band-boxes, the imperial, the flowered 
moreen window-curtains, and muslin 
blinds, comprised, as Joey too soon dis- 
covered, the whole amount of my 
grandmother’s real and personal pro- 
perty, goods, chattels, and assets ; or, 
as a modern Joey of no mean celebrity, 
« him of Kilkenny,” would elegantly 
term it, “ her ¢ottle.” ‘ 

However deeply my grandfather 
felt his pecuniary deficit, he was wise 
enough to keep his vexation to him- 
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self, and became not a little reeop. 
ciled, after the first burst of disappoint. 
ment, to find that his helpmate was 
as mean, hypocritical, stingy, tricky, 
and as contemptible as himself, 
They worked together like lock and 
key, and were in the fair way to 
amass a very considerable fortune, 
being, in process of time, congratula. 
ted by each other,—for they had nei. 
therneighbours, friends, nor acquaint. 
ances to wish them joy,—in the pos. 
session of two fine boys to inherit the 
fruits of their joint stinginess and ra. 
pacity. This, probably, the young 
gentlemen might, in the fulness of 
years, have arrived at, but foraslight 
accident which happened to one of 
them, whereby the prosperous cur 
rent of our family was totally chan. 
ged, and their fair prospect of arriving 
at worldly distinction clouded for 
ever. To say that my grandfather was 
disliked, would be to say nothing ; he 
was hated, gentlemen, with a hate sur- 
passing the hate of woman. But per- 
haps you may form a better idea of 
the estimation in which he was held, 
by a billet-doux found under his hall. 
door, and which to this day is inde. 
libly impressed on my memory. The 
superscription ran thus— To Bloody 
old Joe,” and the contents as follow: 
‘“‘ Take Noris, your grave is dig, an’ 
get cofen for yerseELF—JorY you are 
DEAD an’ berrid this nite week. So 
No more at prisent. 
Carten Rock.” 
This polite intimation was accom- 
panied with sundry hieroglyphics, in 
which Champollion would probably 
discover some lines indicative of the 
coffin which my grandfather was in- 
vited to prepare, as well as certain 
characters emblematic of a death's 
head and cross-bones, to which condi- 
tion it was the evident intention of the 
writer to reduce the cranium and fe- 
mora of the poor unfortunate “land. 
shark.”” Any doubt that might have 
remained of the sincerity of Captain 
Rock’s intentions was dispelled by an 
apparition visible before the door next 
morning, in the shape of a newly dug 
grave, wherein reposed a dead dog, as 
‘locum tenens” of the intended per- 
manent tenant, the devoted Joey afore- 
said. Now, all these manifestations 
of Captain Rock, Joey treated with 
some degree of contempt which was 
by no means justified in the issue ; but 
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as my grandfather was in the habit of 
receiving a notification to prepare his 
coffin at least once every quarter, or 
four times per annum, which prepar- 
ation would have put him to great 
unnecessary expense, besides leaving 
the second-hand coffins on his hands, 
Joey, wisely considering that he could 
die Jike other gentlemen but once in 
his life, postponed indefinitely the 
manufacture of his wooden surtout, 
and, in the full confidence of finding no 
immediate occasion for it, confined his 
defensive operations to the purchase of 
a large quantity of hand-grenades for 
house use, and a brace of double-bar- 
relled pistols, which he carried con- 
tinually about his person. My grand- 
father, as I told you, gentlemen, had 
two sons, the eldest an humble, pious, 
and sincere young man, who rather 
chose to spend his time idly than to 
follow at his father’s heels in the 
career of desperate rapacity that cha- 
racterized the old gentleman ; he was 
good to the poor, humane and gene- 
rous, which I only mention to show 
that if he had lived he would have been 
poor himself—his only extravagance 
was the indulgence of a pony to carry 
him to the neighbouriag hills on an 
oceasional snipe-shooting excursion. 
You may judge, then, of the surprise 
and horror of his parents, who loved 
him, to do them justice, next to their 
strong-box, on having the intelligence 
conveyed to them about nine o'clock 
at night, that their brave son lay but- 
chered among the hills, having been 
fairly hunted-to death by a band of 
hired assassins, who had lain in am- 
buscade for his father a whole week, 
and, failing to destroy him, had pur- 
sued hisinnocent son tothe mountains, 
and slaked their murderous thirsti- 
ness in his blood. I recollect, as it 
were yesterday, the thrill that ran to 
the tip of every hair upon my boyish 
head, and the jangling of every nerve 
within my frame, when my father re- 
lated the minutie of this worse than 
cannibal atrocity,—how the youth was 
pursuing his innocent sport upon the 
hills, how that he had called at a cabin 
with a bottle of wine which he had 
purloined fcom his father’s cellar 
(pious theft !), for a poor woman near 
her down-lying ; how that a group of 
fellows fired several shots at him, how 
that he pushed his little pony to its 
utmost speed, how theassassins winded 
and doubled him through the mosses 
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and swamps like a hunted leveret, and 
how at last, when his little horse had 
spent all its force and came down 
upon its knees, he awaited his pur- 
suers manfully, and demanded to 
know “ what injury he had ever done 
them >?” how, after loudly recommend- 
ing several times his soul to God, he 
stood before his prostrate favourite 
and fought hardly for his life, and 
how at last (for all this came out upon 
the trial of his assassins) his skull was 
dashed into a thousand pieces, and his 
murderers returned to refresh them- 
selves at the cabin whose inmates a 
few hours before had tasted, and pray- 
ed the blessings of Heaven upon, his 
benevolence. 

The unfortunate old man, returning 
home the following day with the man- 
gled remains of his hapless son, thus 
vicariously butchered for his father’s 
sins, found his house, his stack-yard, 
and his offices, in flames—all that he 
had amassed for a series of years from 
out the subsistence of the widow and 
the orphan—all that he had grubbed 
together under the pressure of popular 
hatred and amid the muttered curses 
of his fellow-men—his dearly-loved 
strong-box, with its treasures of gold 
and silver, its sheaves of bank-notes, 
its title-deeds, mortgages, bonds, judg- 
ments, promissory-notes, acknowledg- 
ments, I O U’s—all, all involved in 
one hopeless and unpitied conflagra- 
tion! 

The whole country side gathered 
round about the flames, and, although 
they refrained from openly insulting 
the man upon whose grey head such 
an avalanche of sorrow had descend- 
ed, it was but too plain, from their re- 
fusal to lend a hand, and from their 
listless complacency, that they regard- 
ed the fire and the murder as judg- 
ments from Heaven upon a man who 
had spared no pains to call them down 
upon his devoted head. 

From this day to the day of his 
death, which was not long deferred, 
the old man never raised his head ;— 
he looked upon himself as the mur- 
derer of his child, and knew but too 
well that to his cruel rapacity was 
solely to be ascribed the horrible re- 
venge which prompted the murder of 
an innocent youth, from no other mo- 
tive, as the approver swore, while a 
thrill of horror and a deep groan of 
lamentation over human nature per- 
vaded the crowded court, than because 
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they had waited a week and couldn’t his sordid avatice from their cabin and neith 
catch the ould one.* Alas! alas! for their patch of land, reckless whether of a 
the nation wherein such innocent death might not overtake their hut. famil: 
blood is thus savagely shed! Alas! gry? houseless heads—ah! little did she w 
for the accursed thirst of gold that he know that the murky night gather. but h 
provokes a horror of horrors like this! ed men together to bind themselves way— 
And when we see the bones of the with an oath, and to cement it with that i 
hired assassins (for this task the re- their blood, that Aés blood should make up a: 
ward was one quart of whisky each) alleven. Surely, surely the whirligig way- 
creaking and rattling in the chill De- of time brings about its revenges: about 
cember blast, let us never forget that all ! 

the greedy wretch on whose kindred ‘* And if we do but watch the hour, mone 
this murder was committed was no There never yet was human power Snake 
better than an assassin of another That ean resist, if unforgiven, selves 
sort. Little did he think, when he The patient search and vigil long and h 
hounded out the helpless victims of Of him who treasures up a wrong.” of a 

osses 
Well, 
FASCICULUS THE THIRD. young 
of hi: 
** Honours like these have all my toils repaid, never 


My liege—and Fusbos—here’s success to trade’? 
Bombastes Furioso. proud 


part ¢ 
Of all the learned professions, re- as a singed cat to learn merely his to su 
commend me to that of a Cabinet- rudiments. ioner 
maker—the very name has something Take another learned profession thing, 
of the grandiloquent about it—Cabi- the lawyer, for instance—what does poetr) 
net——Cabinet——Cabinet-maker ; as my friend, Tom Smith, the insolvent neithe 
Cabinets go now-a-days, to be sure, court attorney,say about them? “ You Gibbe 
the trade must be very much on the see me here,” says Tom, “ I never carve 
decline, for such an article as we see give a guinea to none of your young or the 
for sale in the shops, God knows—a_ snobs; no, sir, a lawyer, take my word style | 
poor, vamped-up, unseasoned, veneer- for’t, never has any thing inside his to Pe 
ed concern, not fit for —— but never head till the outside’s as smooth as the Shelt 
mind, any thing will sellif you only palm of my hand—they’re always eyes. 
pay “‘the duffers.’’ Well, gentlemen, green till they’re grey—under sixty I travas 
to this learned profession was my im- look upon them as infants in law, their tion th 
mediate progenitor indentured, after up-hill work ceases only at the decline did, 2 
the decline and fall of the Joey em- of life, and they attain to their grand worke 
pire, of which I defy Gibbon himself climacteric and grand practice to- extra 
to give you a better aecount, and, ac- gether ; in short, sir, no man is a sound the w 
cordingly, served his seven years after lawyer if not quite battered out, like endea 
the usual approved fashion of appren- a medlar—never ripe till rotten!” My natior 
ticeships, which condemns a poor devil father then, let me tell you, served bis water 
to no less a servitude, for the purpose apprenticeship and married the day af- inestin 
of learning the art and mystery of lay- ter he got his indentures, the very next the bo 
ing a trowel-full of mortar on a wall day, and took no little credit to him- have 
and sticking a brick in it! Your doe- self for having waited aday, for he was [J acide 
tor and your lawyer get “ finished” in love with my mother, and thought man, 
as they term it, in four years—but he could never be soon enough soused wife a 
your brick-layer dares not flourish an into matrimony—just as acountry fel [§ Nothi 
independent trowel short of seven! low in the dog days plimps overhead § fellow 
Such is the value of human life,gen- and ears into a fish-pond, and thinks sub- e¢ 
tlemen, which it is the prevailing cant of nothing but floundering about, til ff and fi 
to deplore as if it were an auction by he finds himself stuck if the mud! so mu 
inch of candle, whereas you see plainly My mother, gentlemen, was ofa highly tion, t 
that a man must have as many lives respectable family—of course, that's a8 ap 





* ‘The traveller in the county of Limerick may still behold, on the hifl-stde néar thé jj Weald 
village of Neweastle, the smouldering walls of the burned mansion, with which (hé jj Purse 
incidents above related—too true, alas for humanity !—are inseparably eonnected. Seare 
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neither here nor elsewhere, but she was 
of a tip-top family—not that I mind 
family a snuff—the Snakes of Galway, 
she was a Snake of Galway—you can’t 
but have heard of the Snakes of Gal- 
way—of course, blood ts blood—not 
that it matters, but the man who sets 
up a family above the Snakes of Gal- 
way—not that it is a thing to quarrel 
about—let him settle his affairs, that’s 
all! Of course, my mother had no 
money—nobody ever heard of the 
Snakes of Galway demeaning them- 
selves with money—she had her pride 
and her blood, and nobody ever heard 
of a Snake of Galway who did not 
possess a sickening dose of both !— 
Well, my poor father was a dashing 
young fellow, proud of his wife, proud 
of his family, though, for my part, I 
never think about family myself— 
proud of -his skill in the ornamental 
part of his profession—for you are not 
to suppose my father a sofa-eush- 
ioner or chair-bottomer—no such 
thing, my father was versed in the 
poetry of cabinet-making, he was 
neither more nor less than Grinling 
Gibbons in mahogany, and would 


carve you out a** Diana and Acton,” 
or the * Centaurs and Lapithe,” in a 
style that———but you have only to go 
to Powerscourt, Shane’s Castle, or 
Shelton Abbey, and believe your own 


eyes. Well, sirs, my mother was ex- 
travagant to an excess—did I men- 
tion that she was a Snake ?—I believe I 
did, a Snake of Galway—my father 
worked early and late to supply her 
extravagance, and was getting on in 
the world in the teeth of all his wife's 
endeavours to the contrary, just as the 
nation, gentlemen, keeps its nose above 
water in spite of the exertions of our 
inestiraable government to sink it to 
the bottom—when, as the devil would 
have it, my father, by some sinister 
aceident, was made a common couneil- 
man, and from that hour to this, his 
wife and family got no good of him. 
Nothing now went down with the poor 
fellow but guilds, and boards, and 
sub-committees—-freeman by birth; 
and freeman by grace especial, he was 
so mueh absorbed in his public voea- 
tion, that he altogether forgot himself 
a8 a private individual ; he nmust turn 
political economist, too, and in a little 
time arrived at the sources of national 
Wealth, and at the bottom of his privy 
purse, by one and the same conclusion, 
Searcely had he mastered the true 
theory of rent, when our landlord put 
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in a distress, and just as he had ecom- 
pleted a new sophism against the Corn 
Laws, his wife and children found 
themselves without a bit of bread. In 
this dilemma, my father adopted a 
very magnanimous course of conduet, 
which cannot be too highly recom. 
mended to eabinet-makers and other 
great men in similar circumstances— 
instead of working double tides, sav« 
ing his money, and declining politics, 
by which means he would have been all 
right in a very little time, he adopt- 
ed the prudent resolution of taking 
himself out of this sublunary sphere 
by the simple operation of, poison. 
Well, Doctor Snoaker, my father poi- 
soned himself—and I give you leave 
to guess whether the toxicological 
agent he employed for the purpose was 
a mineral, a vegetable, or an animal 
poison—liquid, solid, or gaseous— 
received into the general circula- 
tion by the cutaneous absorbents, 2 
la Cleopatra, or introduced into the 
stomach through the esophagus, & 
la every body else;—perhaps you 
think he died convulsively from the 
operation of prussic acid, or expired 
comatose from the nareotic agency 
of opium, hemlock, or belladonna» 
you can’t guess. Well, I daresay 
Orfila or Christison, who know more 
of the subject than yourself, (no of- 
fence, doctor,) wouldn’t think of it, 
if they hammered at nothing else 
through a winter course of lectures, 
The short and the long of it is then, 
the poison my father employed to 
earry him to the other world—a poi- 
son, let me tell you, the most fashion- 
able of its day—was simply an admix- 
ture of alcohol, twenty-five degrees 
overproof, by Syke’s hydrometer, 
(commonly called Cork malt), with 
an equal weight of water at a tempe- 
rature of 212° Fahrenheit, to which 
was added two drachms of the crys- 
taline ingredient of the sugar-cane 
in powder, and the whole composition, 
under the familiar appellation of whiss 
ky-puneh, imbibed ad libitum, in a ra- 
pid succession of brimming goblets, 
screeching hot ! 

The diagnosis or table of symptoms 
resulting from the operation of this 
poison, observes the following order : 
—vermilion nose, ferret eyes, leuco- 
phlegmatie faee, dirty shirt, shock- 
ing bad hat, pinch-faced wife, ragged 
brats, pawnbroker, bailiff, jail, des. 
pondeney, delirium tremens, and— 
death! I beg you to correct me if 
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you think me wrong, Doctor Snoaker, 
but this was exactly the course the 
poison took in my father’s constitu- 
tion ; and, by these successive grada- 
tions, conducted him to his grave at 
the early age of thirty-three, leaving 
his troubles, a wife and four small 
children, behind him. The funeral 
was strictly private, for three rea- 
sons—first, because my mother wished 
it; secondly, because we had no 
friends; and, thirdly and lastly, be- 
cause we had no money. In the whole 
range of the shady side of human ex- 
istence, which I delight to study, be- 
cause I live on the shady side of life 
myself, there is no spectacle so touch- 
ing as that of the remains of a poor 
man on the way to their last resting- 
place. It is not alone that my eye is 
arrested by the miserable cavalcade, 
it is the picture of domestic bereave- 
ment that presses upon, and fills the 
imagination. I mourn not for the 
dead thus rudely huddled to the grave, 
for “they rest from their labours, 
and their works do follow them:” I 
lament with the survivor drooping 
beside the desolate hearth—the be- 


reaved wife—the fond husband—the 
good parent—the. dutiful child, in 
whose heart of hearts the memory of 
that perishable clay is for ever en- 


shrined. It is not that there I see 
conveyed away to kindred dust the 
staff of the father’s age,.or the joy of a 
mother’s hope—the provider of the 
widow and the orphan—the fond par- 
taker of domestic sorrow—the gentle 
solace of a poor man’s toil—no—no— 
there is more gone with the dead, for 
ever gone !—the tender recollection 
of divided joys, the sweet remem- 
brance of sympathy in sorrow, affec- 
tions never to blossom again on this 
side the grave! 

These losses I mourn, for that they 
are human—for that they are mine 
own. I lament over the dead with 
the living. He is gone—my friend— 
my brother ! 

Flow, generous drops, flow on! nor 
let a blush mantle upon the cheek 
whereon they fall, or, if bitterness 
mingle with thy tears, may it never 
be the bitterness of mine that the 
barren wish, and the vain compas- 
sionate tear, make all the bounty it is 
thine to bestow! An impoverished 
country exhibits this sad finale in the 
greatest variety ; and accordingly if 
you had happened any of you, to be 
standing at the gate of Bully’s acre 


Some Account of Himself. By the Irish Oyster-Eater. 


[J 
near Kilmainham, on a Sunday after. 
noon in May, thirty years ago, you 
might have observed, among other 
exhibitions of the sort, four drunken 
scoundrels in rags that had once be. 
longed to suits of black, huddlin 
along a coffin of rough elm, naked, | 
upon their shoulders. You are not 
to suppose that they walked sober] 
aud with decency as is usual in oan 
cases. On the contrary, they floun. 
dered along, carrying their burden, en 
echellon, and giving it a couple of 
bumps against the gate-posts as they 
entered the burial-ground. Behind 
tottered an old gentleman with a spade 
and shovel, and a weeping boy hold. 
ing a little girl by the hand, closed the 
procession. Arrived at the ground, 
the old gentleman proceeded to scrape 
a hole, for as to digging a grave that 
piece of extravagance is never thought 
of at Bully’s acre, while the drunken 
bearers produced from their rags a 
bottle of whisky each, the sole remu- 
neration they had received or expect- 
ed for their services. When the hole 
had been scraped, just deep enough 
to hold the coffin, two of the drunken 
bearers seized upon it by pieces of 
pack cord which protruded through 
perforations at either extremity, and 
with many bumps and kicks succeed- 
ed in getting it into the hole; a little 
earth was then scattered over by the 
old gentleman, one end being pur- 
posely left uncovered, in order that 
the public might see there was a cof- 
fin, and that they might not disturb 
it for a fortnight atleast. This cere- 
mony being concluded, there remained 
nothing further than to recompense 
the old gentleman, which I did by 
untying the corner of my pocket 
handkerchief, and produeing a shil- 
ling secured therein for this last me- 
lancholy service. Thus ended the 
funeral of a cabinet-maker and com- 
mon councilman, who understood the 
sources of nat‘onal wealth, had mas- 
tered the true theory of rent, and 
couldargue Peyronnet Thompson him- 
self upon the Corn Laws. 

Not to keep you longer engaged 
with my ancestors,—I was born on 
the 19th day of August (old style), 
in the year ——. I perceive you 
are glad I am coming to myself at 
last, and I dare say you wish, un- 
grateful dogs that ye are, that I had 
been born before my father and 
grandfather, by which inversion of 
the order of nature you would have 





had me married by this time, to my 
second wife at least. This is all the 
thanks I get for leaving out the his- 
sory of my aunt Bridget, who eloped 
with Teague Duffy, the French dan- 
cing-master: her adventures would 
furnish materials for three fashionable 
novels—as fashionable novels go— 
plot, dialogue, and catastrophe, and 
which any autobiographer alive, ex- 
cept myself, would make a right good 
living of! I omit Bridget with the 
less regret, as she disgraced the family 
by demeaning herself with Teague 
Duffy,—and so I was going to say, 
I was ushered into public life on 
the nineteenth day of August (old 
style), at twenty-two minutes past 
eight in the morning, in the year 
I perceive you are somewhat 
impatient, gentlemen, but what would 
you have me to do—take precedence 
of my lawful father and grandfather, 
and break through the settled prece- 
dents of a thousand autobiographies— 
excuse me, gentlemen, if you please— 
“after your ladyship,” as Prince Pos- 
terity said to my grandmother! Well, 
the devil a syllable more of my auto- 
biography will you get from my lips 
this blessed night—for I see it is be- 
tween three and four in the morning. 
Pat! no sugar for me, I never take 
sugar with my “ night-cap.”” While 
Pat is mixing our grog, gentlemen, 
we can’t do better than indulge the 
Counseral by allowing him to sing a 
song :— 


THE COUNSERAL’S SONG. 


h 
Och! love it is murder, 
I wish it was furder ; 
On my oath I’ve a mind to get rid of my 
life— 
I’m out of my sinses, 
Besides my expinses, 
And only becase I’m in want of a wife! 
The widow, Mahoney, 
She was my cro-ney, 
Only her heart was so hard and so sto- 
ney. 


Cuorus. 
Arrah! widdy, says I, stop my bachelor’s 
trade, 
Or, as sure as you live, I will die an ould 
maid, 


er 


the Irish Oyster- 
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This widow so st6n-ey, 
Was stout, tall, and bon-ey, 
Her husband he left her to plough the 
salt saas, 
He plumped to the bottom, 
His shiners she got ’em, 
So, without botheration, she lived at her 
aize. 
Och ! a beautiful cratur, 
As any in zatur, 
And just like myself, too, in every fature, 


Cuorus. 
Arrah, widdy, says I, stop my bachelor’s 
trade, 
Or, as sure as you live, I will die an ould 
maid ! 


III. 
I scorn to be scaly, 
So trated her daily, 
As sure as the night came, with whisky 
and tea; 
And then, in a noddy, 
Her beautiful body 
Was stuck, cheek by jowl, in the front be- 
hind me! 
To finish the matter, 
Mick Rooney was fatter, 
And for that very rason he set his cap at 
her. 


Cuorus. 
Arrah, widdy, says Mick, stop my bache- 
lor’s trade, 
Or, as sure as you live, I will die an ould 
maid ! 


IV. 
No longer they tarried, 
But off to be married, 
As thick as two sweeps, to the church they 
were sped ; 
When, who should be stalking, 
To stop their church-walking, 
But the widdy’s live husband—the boy that 
was dead!!! 
Poor Mike was confounded, 
' The widdy she swounded, 
The men picked her up, and the women 
surrounded— 


FINALE. 
So here I am left to my bachelor’s trade, 
And if none of yees take me, I die an ould 
maid. 





ITALY AS IT WAS. 


You tell me, my dear Eusebius, 
that you wish to deter a young friend 
from going to Italy; and therefore 
desire me to put on paper some of 
those disagreeable incidents, that when 
I told them to you some years ago, 
you thought, if published, would 
keep many a tourist of our comfort- 
loving age, within the more decent 
bounds of our own counties, or the 
three kingdoms; though I know not, 
but that if decency be the measure, one 
of the three may be omitted. In the first 
place, Eusebius, I greatly admire your 
simplicity in imagining that incidents 
of difficulties, annoyances, or even 
danger, will deter a young friend from 
his proposed travel, For, suppose 
him to be of that extremely indiscreet 
age at which the law of the land 
thinks fit to make him his own master, 
tlie prospect of encountering them 
will naturally so excite his youthful 
spirits, his courageous energies, that 
he will but bid you good-bye tlie 
sooner. Tty the contrary method, 
and tell him of all the pleasures he will 
have to enjoy, and the chances are 
that none will be to his taste, and he 
will grow cool. There is always a 
disposition in youth to kick manfully 
at every obstacle put in its way ; how- 
ever pleasant a toy that which you put 
in their way may have appeared, be- 
fore they find it out to he an obstacle, 
then fire and fury is in them, and the 
very moon looks pale lest that ob- 
stacle be kicked in her very face, so 
high does the spirit of indignation 
mount; and if you repeat this, you 
will surely beget in them pertinacity, 
which, nolens volens, will make a fool 
of you, excuse, (dear Eusebius, the per- 
sonality,) and of themselves too. You 
had better let them expend their ill- 
timed and megrim-bred desires by giv- 
ing them the full scope of talk, and 
they will subside of themselves. Her- 
cules would never have made the 
ehoice, if Virtue had not put the diffi- 
culties before him, and you know 
Pleasure was sent packing. But there 
is proof in matter of fact, and, there- 
fore, I give you an example. I was 
requested to remonstrate with a youth 
who had unaccountably, so his friends 
said, taken a whim, a fancy to enter 
the army, to which profession his 


friends had an aversion, and the youth 
an unfitness. It arose from their lay. 
ing before him a scheme of life; it be. 
ing then about the time he should 
finish his course at the university, 
They dwelt upon the country Elysium 
of a quiet parsonage, how easy would 
be his progress through the university; 
but unfortunately they did not stop 
there, but dwelt in much detail upon 
the dangers, disgusts, horrors, and 
turmoils of the several other profes. 
sions, and particularly of the army, 
Would you believe it, the gentle 
youth, the amiable youth, who never 
had a hand to grasp a sword, a heart 
to shed blood, or a head for * plots 
and stratagems’ whom nature had 
gifted like the cat with domesticity, 
and to purr out his days of quiet happi- 
ness at a parsonage hearth, with his 
infant cherub faces about him, copies 
of his own and their mother’s ten- 
derness,—this lamb of men decides 
upon acting the tiger, and nothing 
will go down with him but the army, 
Letters of remonstrance passed in 
quick succession: this only made the 
matter worse, or rather made it what 
it was, a temporary fever ; and in this 
state I was requested to remonstrate 
with him. But I took care to do no 
such thing. I talked it over with him, 
and, assuming that he had chosen that 
profession, I spoke of the glory of it, 
and thence gently let down the talk 
into the requisites for it, and question- 
ed him, as I remembered reading that 
Socrates did a youth of a somewhat 
similar ambition. 

Of course, I made him prove himself 
consummately ignorant in all that re- 
lated to war. 1 questioned him upon 
statistics and polities, and all the mys- 
teries of strategy generally,and in parti- 
cular what I could muster upor invent. I 
saw some considerable shame at his own 
ignorance, and the first interview end- 
ed, after he had shown up himself 
as unfit for the regular army, with 4 
determination to join General Evans 
in Spain. 1 reported the matter to 
his friends—advised them to let a little 
while pass, and then to authorize me 
to let him take his choice. They did 
so, and my next interview with him 
showed that his fever was of the ague 
kind, and had its hot and its cold fits. 





I began by lamenting, on his account, 
‘that General Evans (for so it was), 
would return, and receive no more yo- 
lunteers—but that I had great satis. 
faction in assuring him, that his 
friends had fully acquiesced in his 
wishes, and that they would procure 
him a commission in our own army, 
and without doubt he would soon see 
military service. This was an unex- 
pected blow to his pertinacity, for it 
took him in the very place where he 
had prepared no defence, He looked 
the cold fit, when he should have as- 
sumed the hot, and stammered out 
thanks to his friends; but that, in fact, 
he had made up his mind to join Ge- 
neral Evans in his glorious career, 
and of course he could not exactly yet 
make up his mind to fight on the other 
side. But he would think of it, and 
in a short time acquaint me with his 
decision. I laughed in his face, ex- 
posed to him the humbug he had been 
practising, perhaps upon himself, and 
certainly upon others, and showed him 
so clearly that I knew all the turnings 
of his own mind, that in the end he 
laughed tog, and said, with a little re- 
maining air of humbug, that perhaps 
it would be better, or at least mare ho- 
nourable in him now, as the ease stoad, 
in his turn to acquiesce in the wishes 
of his friends, and that he therefore 
would make a sacrifice of his own de- 
sires to theirs. The rest is easily 
told. « Cedunt arma toge.”’ 

I will furnish you, Eusebius, with an- 
otherexample. You know my excellent 
friend B. He was in life a practical 
philosopher, and many a delightful 
proof of it will I, one of these days, 
give you, for he loved to, be open in 
all his thoughts and actions to his 
friends. Well, then, he had a son in 
London, in employment that brought 
him in a moderate income, even for 
asingle man, but he was young, and 
there were hopes of progressive im- 
provement. The youth fell in love 
with the deughter of the woman with 
whom he ledged—this was a very hot 
fit—and of this there is almost always 
sure to be a cold fit, but it comes fre- 
quently, too late, when the remedy 
taken has proved worse than the dis- 
ease. The good father had ever en- 
couraged gandour, and his children 
were, as open-hearted and minded as 
he was himself, so that the affair was 
soon communicated, And what, think 
you, the father did ?—oppose his son's 


loye!—not he ; he took a wiser course, — 
entered into his schemes, made caleu- 
lations for him, in the most friendly 
manner, of expenseg, in detail the 
youth never thought of, by the day, 
by the week, by the month, by the 
year, And all this-was done during 
a walk they took together, when the 
father said they might as well go and 


. look for a house for him and his wife 


to live in, ‘ Of course, said he, you 
must choose one according to our cal- 
culations ; and you will not think of 
entertaining, or even visiting your 
friends A, B, C, D, &e., and I dare- 
say you'll be very happy. Love, my 
dear boy, is every thing, though it be 
not handsomely lodged,’’—and just 
then, in a narrow passage, that could 
neither be called street, lane, or ave- 
nue, the father suddenly stopped (not 
arrested by the perfumed air of Cu- 
pid’s roses), in front of a low house, 
not remarkable for neatness, nor even 
cleanliness, but that the operation 
of the latter was going on. For there, 
at the door, was a laborious mother 
washing her two dirty children, pad- 
dling at her feet, and the end of a cra- 
dle just peeped in at the back-ground. 
** There, now, my dear boy,” said he, 
‘the rent of just such a house would ex- 
actly suit your means.” Don’t say 
another word about the matter,” sai 
the shamed youth, “ I see it won't do.” 
And so they went homewards, and 
in the way took another lodging, the 
eold fit being pretty strong upon him 
—-and he told me since that fora year 
or two, whilst he lived in really 
“‘ single blessedness,” he never saw a 
pretty face, that would otherwise have 
fascinated him, but he saw in the 
back ground of the picture, the very 
scene his father had pointed out to 
him, and then involuntarily set him- 
self running through the catalogue of 
items of daily, weekly, monthly, and 
yearly expenses, and at such times 
the two following lines of the modern 
poet were constantly ringing in his 
ears— 


‘* Love in a hut, with water and a crust, 


Is—Love, forgive us!—cinders, ashes, 
dust.” 


Now, my dear, Eusebius, you will 
endeavour to deter your friend, the 
Tourist Youth, in what manner you 
please; but I will comply with your 
request as well as | can; for many 
years_have passed since my travels, 
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and I was robbed of my notes—and 
all my travel now is by the fire-side, 
and all my speculation into it—and so 
was I employed when this letter of 
yours, with so strange a demand, 
reached me—and had far other 
thoughts and imaginations than of 
sitting down to write an account of 
matters of fact, and they of times so 
long since gone. 
fabulations with me, fly off into all 
vagaries, and so will I, after your own 
fashion, tell you what waking dreams 
I was indulging, and what visions I 
saw in the hot coals, when you start- 
led me by your pen and ink questions ; 
and in faith I think they may not be 
unapt to the subject of your requests. 
I had looked till imagination center- 
ing sight, had subtracted all that could 
measure space. Fairer scenes than 
poets’ “‘ Fairy Land” opened to the 
view ; illumined palaces, gardens, ter- 
races, and glistening rocks, and my- 
riads of star-like happy beings wan- 
dering over regions brighter, infinitely 
brighter, than any this world’s sun 
ever shone upon. Then the whole 
shook, and as with the sudden move- 
ment of a magic glass, there was a 
change, but it was perfect. I beheld 


the enchanted land of Ariosto, figures 
of larger size—knights and ladies, 
the cliff and tower of polished steel, 
and the great magician issuing from 
the gates, his shield uncovered. The 
coals again subside; they shake—in- 


stant is the change. I am inclosed in 
a theatre of caverns, receding into im- 
mense distances, and all illuminated 
as with ten thousand lamps. I was 
the happy Aladdin—suddenly there is 
a slight noise—it is the “* Open Sesa- 
me!” the caverns grow darker, and in 
rush the “ Forty Thieves.”’ Is there 
no escape? The coals again shake— 
there is another and an awful change 
—there is a black incrustation around 
a horrid gulph, all red, with caverns 
and abysses, from whose depth shook 
forked flames, visions such as Dante 
saw, and drew in his Inferno; and 


over this fiery abyss was one, a huge’ 


figure foreshortened, falling headlong 
into the oven of perdition, and with- 
out, dimly seen, and partly in blue 
light, were fiends or angels that had 
accompanied the condemned to the 
very verge, either to hurl him deeper, 
ortosave. Another movement, andthe 
gulf is closed, and over it were dark 
arches, in which were a few burning 


You, in your con- . 
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sticks, mere dots, and as it seem 
over them the dim beings that cow 
not enter the regions of fiery punish. 
ment; and I thought of a deluded 
people, vain prayers to saints, and 
priests and purgatory,—the double, 
scarlet kingdoms of Pope and Popery, 
above and below—then, by easy tran- 
sition, of Italy—and as if all the vision 
had been a preparation, and an omen, 
your letter, Eusebius, was put into my 
hands. . And is not the vision in many 
respects descriptive of Italy? It is a 
land of a golden age, of fabled deities 
that walked the groves, and lingered 
about the fountains. The land of 
Poetry, the brightest, ancient, and 
revered of noble souls, high action, 
and romance. But it has been sadly 
shaken—evil have been the changes, 
and worse they are. There are falsi. 
fying ‘“ Eustaces,” and many more 
than ‘ Forty Thieves ;’’ a population 
of robbers or cheats, and, to wind up 
all, it is the fountain-head of supersti- 
tion, where crimes multiply, for pardon 
is bought for money—of blasphemy 
and impiety, for Popery reigns there, 
How like you the phillipic? Ihave 
beard more vehement from yourself, 
Eusebius, on the same subject. Yours 
has been the flash of indignant genius 
—mine is but a sketch from nature, 
‘¢ Experto crede Roberto.” It is a 
strange time, after the lapse of so 
many years, to call upon me for my 
adventures ; and I am almost tempted 
to answer in the words of the cele- 
brated Knife-grinder,— 

** Story, God bless you, I have none to 

tell, sir.” 

But I will tell you, as well as I 
can remember, what I found Italy 
in the year 18—; and, since you 
more particularly wish me to give an 
account of my falling in with the 
banditti in Calabria, I will begin with 
that adventure. In Italy it would be 
common-place—here it may have some 
interest. At whatever inn you stop 
in Italy, you are sure to find a number 
of persons about it, wrapped up in 
brown cloaks, and half their faces hid, 
apparently mereidlers. These are, in 
in general, either robbers or emissa- 
ries of robbers, who find out all it may 
be requisite for the fraternity to know 
about travellers, particularly their 
time of leaving and the road they are 
going. It must be here observed, and 
the observation is to be remembered in 
all places during this narrative, that I 
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speak of Italy many yearsago. Things 
may be now on a better footing. It 
isto be hoped so. My friend and my- 
self had arrived at Salerno, on our way 
to Peestum, to visit the beautiful re- 
mains of ancient temples there. We 
had letters from a French gentleman 
with whom we happened to travel 
from Capua to Naples, to a friend re- 
sident near Salerno. We found him 
and another French gentleman, and his 
beautiful and agreeable daughter, and 
an Italian nobleman and his family, 
all resident together. I believe they 
were, for to us it was afterwards pretty 
clearly made out, under the surveil- 
lance of the police. They seemed 
under much restraint, perhaps fear 
would not be an improper term, and I 
have since thought they must at that 
time have been cognizant of, if not 
parties in some of the Carbonari 
plots, even then hatching. They 
were remarkably attentive to us, and 
did all they could to dissuade us from 
the attempt—recommending, if deter- 
mined to go, that we should go by 
water. However, we still persisted, 
and left Salerno before dawn in a 
caleche, which held myself and friend, 
and the driver, as is customary with 
those carriages, was behind. We had 
proceeded some five or six miles, ere 
we came to that part of the road where 

most of the robberies take place, the 

very spot, limagine, where Mr and Mrs 

Hunt were shot ; and where a friend 

of mine, a year or two after, passing, 

saw a man lying across the road with 

his throat cut ; on which occasion the 

driver whipped on, and could not be 

induced to stop. It was not light 

enough to allow me to give a descrip- 

tion of the spot; and as it became 

lighter, I had little leisure or inclina- 

tion for a survey. I perfectly recol- 

lect being in deep thought, with my 

eyes half closed, and my head upon my 

breast, shunning the cold, grey, com- 

fortless look of the dawn, always dis- 

agreeable when the earth looks black ; 

and, if inhabited, you could imagine 

the human race had retired to holes, 

for habitations were not distinguish- 

able. It was after a sudden look at 

this discomfort, that I had again bent 

down my head, and in fancy was call- 

ing up the brighter vision of home far 

away, and anticipating the pleasure 

of showing my portfolio of sketches to 

my eager friends,—it was just at this 

moment the carriage stopped. I look- 
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65 
ed up, and at the same instant, there 
was a cry of many voices, the word I 
know not, but it sounded like * sdruc- 
ciate,” and was quickly repeated—and 


at the same time I saw seven dark . 


figures, one in front, and three on 
each side, and seven carbines all 
levelled at us in the caleche. It is 
very strange, but certain it is, that I 
felt no fear, and perfectly recollect 
the disagreeable sensation of rising, 
after long sitting in the cold, and did 
not make so much haste to move as 
the occasion required. My friend 
seemed equally insensible to danger, 
for as he alighted, in allusion to the 
banditti descending from the moun- 
tains, cried out to me with a facetious 
air, * Tanteene animis celestibus ire,”’ 
When we were out of the carriage 
they crowded about us, and I think 
more very soon joined them, They 
instantly bade us strip; and as we did 
not show much alacrity in the opera- 
tion, they hastened it, sometimes by 
pulling roughly at our clothes, and then 
making a terrific noise, and threaten- 
ing us with their carbines. I had a seal 
attached to my watch which I greatly 
valued, not for its intrinsic worth, but 
as a family relic. This I endeavour- 
ed to conceal, and put it as quietly 
as I could into the carriage, but in so 
doing, the noise of the chain and seals 
was heard by one of the banditti. He 
cam3 up to me, first took the watch, 
and then very deliberately levelled his 
carbine close to my head. I was just 
going to rush in upon him, when the 
captain of the gang struck down the 
carbine, and forbade him to do the 

deed. The man at once remonstrated 

with the captain, that I ought to be 

shot for the attempt at concealment, 

and again levelled his piece at me; 

the other promptly again struck down 

the carbine, and dragged the man away 

with him, This was a narrow escape. 

My coat, waistcoat, and pantaloons, 

were taken off and removed—a pair of 
laced boots were not so easily undone, 

and this delay seemed likely to pro- 

duce some rough usage, but it was not 

so. My very shirt was taken from 

me, and in fact I had nothing what- 

ever of my dress but a pair of half 
stockings and my hat. In this state 

I could not but be amused at the cool- 
ness of my friend, who, thinking my 

Italian, though not very good, more 
likely to be understood by them than 
his own, requested me to ask the ban- 
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Gitti for a little key of his, that belonged 
to 4 Braimah lock, and could be of no 
se to them. In my simplicity I did 
so, and was hear getting rough usage 
for my request—one of the fellows 
roated at me as if he had been a beast, 
and handled his carbine in a manner 
i did not like. Perhaps my bad Ita. 
lian stunded very like impudeiice. 
After this, however, I took cotrage, 
and as { felt it very cold, in as much 
facetiousness as might be, and very 
politely, 1 told one of them that as the 
weather was cold I should be extremely 
obliged if he would be so kind as to 
give me my shirt. He did ‘so, and I 
was putting it on when another, pro- 
bably the otte who owed me a spite for 
not being suffered to shoot me, tore it 
out of my hands with the greatest vio- 
lence, and I never saw it more. At 
this time there was a great outery of 
lanyentations not far from mé, and I 
found that two carriages full of Italians 
had been stopped, and if there was not 
much wool there was a great cry. 
These were robbed, but not stripped as 
we were, and some of them were 
beaten with the butt-end of the car- 
bines and dragged about. They were 
all ordered *‘faccia a terra,” the usual 
proceeding of the banditti. It is thus: 
all immediately prostrate themselves 
“with their faces to the ground, pretty 
much as I have heard of fowls being 
sewed with their beaks to a chalked 
line. I was standing among the rob- 
bers, wondering what would come 
next, and, having nothing that could 
be taken from me, not very much con- 
cerned, pretty much like the penniless 
viator, who whistled “ coram latrone 
viator”—when ttrning round I saw a 
long row of Italians “faccia a terra,” 
as if pinned by their noses to the earth, 
and my friend, the last of the row, in 
a less degrading position, and modest! 
bending more in the attitude of the 
_ Venus de Medici, ‘only ‘a little more 
bending ; and if tess gracefal, in some- 
what better comfort, for he had con- 
trived ‘to put on his great-coat, which 
he in turn had purloined from the rob- 
bers, as he found it hanging ‘over the 
wheel of the carraige. In spite of 
the possible, nay probable danger, I 
could not but fancy there was some- 
thing very whimsical in my position. 
It did not verify the old saying, 
** show me your company and I will 
‘tell you what you are ;” for nothing 
‘can be more opposite than the robber 
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tinguish the dress of my seeming ¢om. 
rades; their brown cloaks and ofna. 
mented vests, well beset with murder. 
ous arms, and their peaked hats; and 
could distinguish and speculate upon 
their features, and, not seeing any 
strong marks of fraternity between tg, 
and being in my undress, before such 
great company, I thought it best not 
to be too familiar, and declined the 
honour of their further acquaintanes, 
and very quietly attached myself to the 
row by my friend’s side, without being 
very particular about falling grace. 
fully ; but I must say that 1 did not 
shamefully put my face to the ground, 
and perhaps, Eusebius, did little mote 
than many of my betters, who do fot 
know how to stand quite upright in the 
presence of a great man, and I had 
many very great men to notice my be. 
haviour. The operation of robbing 
all, and packing up their plunder, took 
up a very considerable time, perhaps 
an hour and twenty minutes, or per- 
haps the time appeared longer than it 
really was; for, independent of the 
disagreeable circumstance itself, the 
morning was cold, and an additional, 
or rather, a blanket was much desited. 
I have often wondered how it was that 
in a situation of such peril, when it 
was by no means certain any mitute 
that I might not have a shot throngh 
m¢,—I say, Eusebivs, that 1 have often 
wondered at the absence of what tmy 
be called fear. I reasoned upon th 
thing at the time, but could net make 
much of it. A's I was stooping during 
the occupation of the banditti, net 
knowing indeed if we should be taken 
to the mountains, or dismissed, 1 may 
safely say that the greater part ‘of the 
time was taken up by ulations #8 
to the manner in which 1 should t'™ 
many of the subjects with which 7 al 
farnished my portfolio, and whi: 2% 
the by, were teft behind at Salerno. 
I studied, over and over again, wl 
sorts of effects, and had to my om 
mind composed and manufactured pit- 
tures on a large stale. I ‘have ‘since 
then, on more occasions than ‘one, beet 
in situations ‘of some danger, and have 
invariably found the same absence 

what may be called fear. You know, 
my dear Eusebius, though I am? 
great discerner of things in the fire, 
that I am no “‘fire-eater,” nor do 

pretend to have more courage than’s 
the common and fair proportion ; 1d 
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not, therefore, ascribe it to that cause, 
for when danger has been over, I haye 
found myself on one occasion trembling 
like a leaf, but not till then; and it 
was owing to my not trembling till it 
was over that I was enabled, under 
God's merey, to save my life. I now 
think this is a wise intention of nature 
that diverts the thoughts from the too 
close contemplation of danger through 
the imagination, if there is nothing to 
do; and, if there be need of action, by 
concentrating the whole mind upon the 
act of self-protection, which it views 
even in the minutest circumstances of 
the act to be done, and with great ra- 
pidity of thought, which is thus bur- 
ried away as it were from the hideous- 
ness of the peri]. But I think, Euse- 
bius, we have in all conscience been 
long enough in this state of humility 
and uncertainty ; it is time, therefore, 
that I should dismiss the scene. The 
banditti moved off—and seeing their 
backs about thirty or forty yards from 
us, we thought it time to re-assume 
our dignity, 
“© Celumque tueri, 

Et erectos ad sidera tollere vultus.” 

We left our Italian copartners in 
robbery to scramble off after their own 
fashion, without offering or receiving 
consolation. We had not been robbed 
toany great amount, only afew pounds, 
and our watches, &c. They took a 
camera lucida, thinking it was gold, 
I. suppose, for they left the ease in 
the carriage; and I make no doubt 
that they took our clothes under the 
impression that English travellers con- 
ceal their money in them. It was said 
atthat time that they were very shy 
ofill-using Englishmen, and that the 
robbers.on this coast had received much 
English money, and had styled them- 
selves King Ferdinand’s men. How 
that may have boen I know not, and 
only report the common talk of the 
time. We again mounted our caleche ; 
our driver had a cloak which he lent 
me, and my friend his own great coat, 
80 we returned to Salerno without 
the desire of having the windoy’s of 
the town closed, as at the entry of 
Coventry by the Lady Godiva. Safe- 
ly lodged in our inn, we had nothing 
to do but to go to bed and send for 
atailor; and here I cannot but cha- 
racterise the low tradesmen of that 
country, —when we came to pay, and, 
indeed, had paid for our clothes, 
the man fairly acknowledged he had 
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charged us more than he should have 
done, but he did so because we must 
have them. But, to the very great credit 
of Salerno, I must not omit to say that 
several persons came to us offering any 
money we might want. We were at 
a large inn, I forget its name; but, like 
all of the country, it was very dirty. 
I recollect having been shown into a 
large room: we ordered dinner and 
went out; on our return we were shown 
into the same—at one end of which 
was our table and dinner on it ; but on 
entering the room, to our surprise we 
saw some eight or ten beds on the flocr 
on each side the room, and night-cap- 
ped heads popping up to look at us as 
we passed up the room : it was their si- 
esta. This did not increase our appe- 
tite, but when we reached our table 
we found the chairs occupied by fowls, 
who were perched upon the backs and 
in the seats, and bars of the legs ; and 
fowls they might well be termed, for 
they were very offensive, and defensive 
too, for they were at their siesta, and 
would not very easily be disturbed, 
for, knocked off one perch, they soon 
found another equally inconvenient for 
us. It made very little difference, for 
to eat was impossible ; but it was a 
strange and ominous instinct in the 
poor creatures to crowd about a table 
upon which ere long they would all 
be served up, and their heads under 
their wings; with them ‘tis but the 
change of a letter, an a for an o, from 
the roost to the roast. But I have 
graver matters than puns to tell of, 
Eusebius ; and now I must tell you I 
would not for the world have had you 
with us; you would have tossed about 
your indignant ire after a pretty fa- 
shion, at the next scene I must tell you 
of. You would have done your best 
to take the very Head of the Police - 
by the throat, and have tossed him, 
strangled first, out of his window— 
and we should have been all murdered 
for the act of justice. It was neces- 
sary that we should make a report of 
our robbery to the Police—so to the 
Police we went. Imagine us now in 
a tolerably large and light room, with 
a chair or two for furniture, and desks 
railed off from the other part of the 
room. Imagine an ill-tempered, sour. 
looking big rascal, about fifty years of 
age, scowling, when not at us, at the 
walls, at his clerk, at his own fingers, 
at every thing. There -were  thig 
man, his clerk, and ourselves. Our 
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reception was not courteous. The 
absurdity of the whole proceedings 
might scarcely be credited, but I will 
tell them fairly. I, as spokesman, 
began to give an account of our rob- 
bery; he stopped me ere I had ad. 
vanced many words, and himself be- 
gan to question—I was only to answer. 

«* What are your names?” I told 

them—stopped again. 

«*‘ No—first your Christian names?” 

Given. 

«‘ The Christian name of your father?” 

Well, that is done. 

«* The Christian name of your mo- 
ther?” 

Here was a grand hitch, for I gave 
it, and he declared there was no such 
name ; I persisted, and told him it was 
in Goldoni’s Comedies. This made 
him angry—he looked at me as if I 
wished to pass off myself and all my 
family under aliases. He then pre- 
tended he did not understand me, and 
must have an interpreter. He under- 
stood me very well, and the name too, 
but what the Christain name of a 
man’s mother has to do with throwing 
light on the fact of his having been 
robbed an hour or two before, who 
can tell? I can, Eusebius. The 
scoundrel knew we had acquaintance 
with Mr B. the Frenchman, and was 
determined to have him there ; firstly, 
out of tyranny, to insult and get some- 
thing from him; secondly, it would 
make a great delay, and thus, before 
he should make his report to other 
authorities, the banditti would be safe 
from pursuit; and I have no doubt 
whatever that the fellow received their 
pay, and helped them on all occasions. 
Now, you may charge me with slan- 
der, ascribing false motives to what 

‘might have been mere stupidity and 
official form. Stay a moment, and 
you will not say so. Readon. The 
Frenchman was sent for, the distance 
there and back, perhaps, from two to 
three miles, but I do not recollect ex- 
actly ; however it took some conside- 
rable time before he came, and whilst 
waiting for his arrival (for nothing 
was done with us in the interim, nor 
were we asked to sit down), in stag- 
gered a countryman, deadly pale, all 
bloody, and the blood was streaming 
down from his head. He threw him- 
self for support against the wall, and 
then slid down upon a chair, for some 
time unable to speak. The man had 
been dreadfully beaten, and, for aught 
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we knew to the contrary, mig 
be in a dying state. But what did 
this Head of the Police? He bellowed 
out to him most brutally, and asked 
him how he dared sit in a chair ; then 
went up to him, and, I think, kicked 
him. The poor fellow had been 
illetreated by some of the -banditti, 
and in his own house. Our friend 
arrived, and, of course, could give no 
other account of my mother’s Chris. 
tian name than [had ; but, after much 
demur, it was allowed to pass; and 
long indeed was the deposition in tak. 
ing, after every few sentences that he 
had dictated to his clerk, making him 
read out the whole that was written, 
cursing him pretty handsomely for his 
diction, and directing amendments, 
At length the business is finished, but 
not without our excellent friend the 
Frenchman finding it to his interest to 
fee the Head of the Police. I saw 
him give him money. All this while 
the poor country fellow was obliged 
to stand, lean, or lie bleeding as he 
could. To finish the tale of the ban. 
dits, it may be as well here to add, 
that the day following they blockaded 
the little town of Eboli, where was a 
Government telegraph. Why, I did 
not hear, but I learned that a band of 
soldiers was sent after them, that an 
action took place, the captain of the 
banditti killed, and their plunder re- 
taken. Some time afterwards we made 
application to the British consul at 
Naples, as I was anxious to recover 
my watch and seals. But he plainly 
told us we had not the slightest chance 
of ever seeing them again, that they 
were in the hands of the Police, and 
had only changed hands of robbers. 
He took an account of the matter, for 
the use of our own Government, and 
it is, 1 dare say, in one of the public 
offices. The British consul remarked, 
that in England to see a countryman 
at work in a field is a protection; butif 
you see one in that country at work, 
keep your eye on him, for ’tis ten to 
one but he takes up a gun, and, if he 
hits you, knows what to do—if he 
misses, goes on with his work. In 
fact, we found that no man could go 
half-a-mile from the town of Salerno 
to visit his garden or his vineyard, 
without being well armed, and even 
then it would be imprudent without 
‘taking others with him. Our object 
had been to see Pestum, and in this 
we did not like to be baffled. We 
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spent a most agreeable day with our 
friends the Italian nobleman and the 
French family, and arranged our plan 
of going by water, and received let- 
ters to a gentleman who resided not 
far from Pestum, and there we were 
to go first. 
some pains were taken to secure us 
honest boatmen. We crossed the 
bay, but missed the house to which we 
had been directed. We saw but one 
house, and made direct for that, and a 
curious scene it was—a most. lonely 
region of barren and not very high 
mountains, nor was there any sign of 
a habitation to be seen but this one 
rather large and uncouth- looking 
house. On entering the court we 
found the walk up to the door on each 
side well protected by men all lying 
down, completely armed, not less than 
from twenty to thirty—more banditti- 
looking fellows could not well be seen. 
Now it happened strangely enough, 
that the person to whom our letters 
were directed bore the same name as 
the owner of this cut-throat-looking 
mansion ; we were, therefore, told to 
walk forward on showing the letter. 
We perceived a room full of persons 


all armed, and the owner was pointed 


outto us. We delivered our letter— 
he opened it—it was not for him, he 
said surlily—and then turned to his own 
concerns, leaving us to ours. ‘This 
was not very promising, so we made 
the best of our way off, and proceeded 
direct to Peestum, and did not arrive 
there till sunset, and had but a very 
scant view of the beautiful temples. 
They looked, in the dim light, very 
grand and solitary, for not a habita- 
tion nor sign of one did we see, though 
an old man wanted us to sleep at his 
house—where it was, unless under 
ground, we could not conceive. We 
had heard that these were honest 
people. But it was too lonely and 
unpromising, and we determined to 
return to Salerno in the boat. It was 
then calm, but we had not proceeded 
far when the sky lowered, and soon 
the sea rose, and roared, and there 
was a perfect storm. It was very 
frightful—the night dark, and the 
| thunder and lightning terrific. I 
how not how our little boat con- 
trived to live in it ; perhaps there was 
no real danger, yet it was a most 
awful night. We did, however, arrive 
safe, and were glad to get the shelter 
of even an Italian inn, and thus 
ended our adventure to see Pestum, 


We procured a boat, and _ 
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once famed for roses, but now a most 
desolate place. Not far from it we 
were much struck with the little town 
Agropoli, perched upon the rock, still 
bearing its Grecian name, and indicat- 
ing the people who had built those 
vast temples. I am not going, Euse- 
bius, to moralize on the vanity of 
grandeur, and instability of human 
affairs, or I might bore you with a 
long quotation of Sulpicius’ letter to 
Cicero, who, after all, might have 
replied, “ what are all these places to 
me?—I have lost my child.”’ So will I 
say, “ what is it to me what Pestum 
was or is ?—1 have lost my watch, and 
my purse, my coat, and waistcoat, and 
pantaloons."’ Nor wonder at this cold 
and unromantic view ; remember we 
have been drenched with rain, in a 
terrific thunder-storm, in peril of being 
drowned, and not very much the wiser 
for our sight-seeing. Now, if you tell 
my adventures by the fire-side, and 
any one snug in his own conceit and 
happiness should chance to be merry 
at my expense, and treat with con- 
tempt our imagined pusillanimity in 
suffering ourselves to be stript, let him 
know, Eusebius, that I should not 
think it a very unbecoming position 
to be hatching turkeys (an employment 
that has been celebrated), thereby to 
save life. 

After all, it is but submission, and 
that to necessity; and, to suffer is . 
not to do a mean action. “ Omnis 
Aristippum debuit color;” and though 
I mean not to have my portrait taken 
in statu quo, | know not why we 
should be ashamed of our complex- 
ions.. Besides, Mr Placidity, with 
ten stout fellows pulling at your arms 
and legs, I should like you to tell me 
how long your buttons would hold, to 
say nothing of the risk of having 
your arms pulled out of their sockets. 
However, like it or not, so the fact 
was, and I love to tell the naked truth, 
and there is one virtue against the 
one vice, if it be one. They say no 
man is a hero to his valet-de-chambre, 
and we had the honour of many who 
very handsomely helped us off with 
our clothes ; and that’s all that need 
be said about it. But the villanous 
Italians are habitually pusillanimous, 
and so, instead of extirpating the evil, 
try to laugh it off, when only their 
neighbours suffer. I saw on the stage 
a month or two afterwards an exact 
representation of such a robbery, ex- 
act to the very dress, and when the 
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unfortunates were ordered “ faecia 
aterta,”’ the whole house was in laugh- 
ter: Itis now so long sinve, that I 
cannot tell the names of places, per- 
haps at the time scarcely known. But 
I remember, long before this last rob- 
bery; travelling by veturino, I walk- 
ed on half a mile before the carriage. 
It was a mountainous region; on 4 
sudden I perceived on a rocky ground 
a little above the road, and not = 
yards from mé, two men lying, well 
armed, and to all appearance a part 
of banditti. On seeing me they 
looked along the road I had come, 
and saw the carriage. One of them 
rose and went over the brow of the 
rising ground, and returned with three 
or four more, all similarly armed. 
They were in consultation. I did not 
much like their position, but assuming 
a earelessness, I whistled, and very 
leisurely walked back to the carriage, 
rather expecting a messenger, in a shot, 
after me. When I reached the car- 
riage, I mounted and took my seat by 
the veturino, who looked very much 
frightened when I told him what I 
had seen. Straight forward we went, 
and I could not help being amused, in 
spite of the danger, when we came op- 
posite the armed mountaineers, to see 
the veturino duck down his head, 
and put himself into as small compass 
as he could; (with his wide mouth 
open; and a look expressive of terror,) 
that I should cover him and receive 
the first shot. We were then near a 
turn of the road, so that the position 
of these bandits, if they were such, 
eommanded two directions; we saw 
them perplexed, and soon divined the 
cause ; for with great rapidity at that 
moment a travelling carriage and four 
turned the corner of the road and 
passed us, by which we were allowed 
to pass on and escaped. On another 
occasion, myself and friend very nar- 
rowly missed falling into the hands 
of a band that went out purposely to 
lie in wait for us. We had arrived 
at Palestrina, the ancient Preneste, 
where Horace read Homer. There 
was no inn in the place, we had walk- 
ed across the mountains with a guide 
from Vico-varo, but we found a house 
that would receive us ;—they appeared 
rather a poor family. It bemg un- 
derstood that we should want'a guide 
to proceed across the country next 
morning, one appeared and offered 
his servités. While we were talking 


with him, an old woman of the fan 
gave me such significant looks that 
could not mistake her meaning ; a¢. 
cordingly I broke off the conference, 
and under some pretence, dismisséd 
the man. When he had left the roo, 
the old woman told me it was vé 
fortunate we had not agreed with him, 
for he was one of the bad people $ and 
as we liked her looks, and she pto 
mised to procure us an honest guide, 
we trusted her, and were not disaps 
pointed. Our new guide told us there 
was danger, but bade us take no no. 
tice, and give out that we should leave 
at one hour and for one direction, but 
set off an hour earlier, and a different 
way. We did so; and, taking alow. 
er road, we observed, as our guide 
pointed them out to us, a band of them 
that had left the town by a higher 
road, and were gone to lie in. wait for 
us. If you think that escape not worth 
relating, it has not occupied you long, 
And now, for change of scene, I will 
take youto a convent. We had gone 


to see the site of Horace’s farm, the 
Mons Lucretilis, and the * gelidus 
Digentia rivus,”’ both celebrated by 


the poet, the one from the wolf flying 
from him— 


‘* Namque me sylva lupus in Sabina ;” 
the other as his bathing river— 
‘© Me quoties reficit gelidus Digentia 


rivus ;” 

and cold the waters are, for I bathed 
in them, though an old countryman 
forewarned me, “ fa morire.” And 
now shall I make a digression upon 
bathing, only to remark, that the mo« 
dern are unlike the old inhabitants in 
this also, they never bathe, they have 
a dread of water; and some that I 
questioned confessed that they never 
washed hands or face. All this region 
among the hills is very picturesque; 
but the “ sweetly smiling and sweetly 
speaking” Lalages areno more. Lik- 
ing the scenery, we took up our abode 
ata large convent, not far from a mis 
serable, old, but picturesque, small 
town, Vico-varo, the convent of St 
Corimo, overhanging a ravine witha 
mountain torrent at its base, and in 
the rocky descent are many excav. 

cells. Ere the progress of the French 
Revolution had dispersed monkery, 
it is said to have held an hundred or 
more. At the time we entered it 
gates there were but ten monks, anda 
murderer who had taken refuge there, 
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while, they said, the relatives of the 
man slain had been waiting a year at 
Vico-varo, to cateh him outside the 
convent, and take their revenge. Here 
we were joined by another English 
gentleman and his servant. One day, 
taking the course of the river up- 
wards, we were much struck with the 
appearance of a small town among 
the hills, and I wished to sketeh it 
from the opposite bank. I determi- 
ned, therefore, to go there the follow- 
ing day ; they told me at the conyent 
it was not safe, and besides, that the 
path through the underwood was in- 
fested by small snakes, whose bite was 
dangerous. But I wanted to bag the 
town, and ventured., As they told me, 
the path was infested with a great 
number of copper-coloured snakes, 
but they hurt me not, and I arrived 
opposite the place I wanted _ to sketch, 
There was a large convent there, 
which on paper oceupied as much 
space as the town; and if the citadel 
and garrison, thought I, make a war- 
like town, as there is here an Episco- 
pal palace and a large convent, which 
seems to command the town, the in- 
habitants ought to be peaceful; so, 
in spite of evil report, when I had 
finished my sketch, and it was now 
evening, I crossed a bridge and en- 
tered the town—and what a place! ! 
I saw no inhabitant till I entered a 
small square, and here, to my aste- 
nishment, the beds laid at the doors, 
and the people all in bed, in the open 
air. They would have served for a 
plague scene in the hands of a Nicolo 
Poussin; and their bedding looked 
infested. I made the best of my way 
out (my friend was not with me on 
this excursion), and a few steps led me 
into a street, and here I encountered 
a finely-dressed livery servant, who 
appeared but ill to accord with the 
place. He started when he saw me, 
looked about him, and hastily made a 
motion with his hand, looking very 
earnestly and significantly that I 
should go straight forward and with 
speed, and make my way out of the 
Place. I did so, passed a gate very 
soon, and found a path that led me 
down to the river, and thence made 
the best of my way back, a distance of 
some miles. On my return, the gen- 
tleman’s servant, an Englishman, met 
me,and said he wanted to speak to 
me; that he knew J was up late, and 
kept my door open; that he had 


a 
some reason to think the murderer, 
who, as I told you, had taken refuge 
there, was most nights in my room, 
and he desired me to lock my door. 
My room lay at the end of a long gal- 
lery-——the whole was in the form of a 
cross. Isat up late, and very distinct- 
ly hearing groans, I took my lamp to 
trace from whence they came ; | found 
them, near the end of another long 
gallery, to proceed from a poor deyil 
who was flogging himself, and pray- 
ing and groaning between. Return- 
ing, at the end of this gallery I had 
to pass a tomb-like recess, very dark 
and hollow, in which lay a recumbent 
statue of a dead Christ. It looked 
very sombre, and as | held up my 
lamp to look at it, I saw something 
move behind the figure. I went clo- 
ser and held my lamp higher, and 
then saw something glisten—it was 
aneye, I then discovered two boys, 
who had aecompanied us as attend- 
ants to carry our things aboyt, They 
had chosen this position, I suppose, 
to sleep in, or for other purposes. 
Whether they or the murderer entered 
my room that night or not, I do net 
know, but it was entered, my port- 
manteau opened, and my purse taken. 
These monks were yery ignorant; if 
they could read, it was very badly, as 
one of them brought me a paper to 
make out for him. 

I forgot to tell you, when speaking 
of the French gentlemen with whom 
we travelled from Capua to Naples, 
and who treated us with so much real 
civility, that on our return to Naples, 
from our disastrous excursion to Pas- 
tum, we met one of them. He ap- 
peared much depressed; upon our 
asking the cause, he told us that he 
had been most wofully plundered. 
It appears he had a well-furnished 
house at Mola di Gaeta—robbers had 
broken a way through the walls, 
brought ears, and had taken away all 
the house contained, So you see, my 
dear Eusebius, not only strangers and 
travellers on the high-way are robbed, 
but residents, and that by  whole- 
sale. I believe in many parts of this 
over-praised country it ig thought 
quite a thing to boast of if a few days 
pass without a robbery. A landlord 
of an inn between Naples and Rome 
told me with great glee there had 
been none for a long time; I asked 
him how long, he said not these 
ten days. 1 was then travelling by 
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veturino, and as we were setting off, 
told the man that it was a dangerous 
country, and he had better make 
speed. Instead of urging on his horses, 
he turned round to me and offered me 
a paper to look at, saying, “ pensa 
niente, pensa niente.” I found it to 
be a printed paper, with a receipt of 
a money payment to a convent at 
Naples, as a charm against every ill. 
There were pictures of all sorts of 
dangers, and rescues from them, and 
a statement that, though the payer 
might be under the knife of the 
assassin, the souls he had by his pay- 
ments for masses released from pur- 
gatory would intercede for him, and 
he would be perfectly safe. But alas, 
Eusebius, I was not insured, and I 
had no faith; and he might be con- 
sidered by the saints, as in carrying 
heretics, to have contraband goods ; 
so I had nothing to do but to pay him 
instanter the whole amount for my 
journey, that I might have the less to 
lose. This made my fellow travel- 
lers laugh; but whether at my faith- 
less folly or my wisdom, I do not 
know. I have no doubt the vetu- 
rino had faith—some of these fellows 
believe the saints can do any thing. 
I recollect one of them, not being able 
to manage his horses to his satisfac- 
tion, flew into a violent rage ; but how 
did he show it? not with a volley of 
vulgar oaths, as an Englishman might 
perhaps have done, nor with a tremen- 
dous whack, and “up, my darlings!”’ as 
I have known an Irish driver do; but 
he deliberately left his seat and got be- 
fore his horses, and knelt down in the 
middle of the road, and held up his 
hands, and lifted up his eyes, and 
prayed fervently and eloquently to all 
the saints,—‘ Tutti Santi,’—that they 
would instantly kill his master’s horses. 
The miracle did not come, which, I 
dare say, he attributed to his own 
particular sins, and determined to do 
penance. Perhaps the beasts had 
often been on their knees before a 
*¢ Tutti Santi,” and of the three beasts 
they determined to disappoint the 
human. Now, as setting the Italians 
to put an end to these disgraceful 
robberies, would be very much like 
« setting a thief to catch a thief,” the 
thing is not, or was not attempted ; 
but Austrian soldiers had done and 
were doing something that way. And 
many of the soft and beautiful land- 
scapes of Italy are adorned by a fore- 
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ground of a pole with a brown maho- 
gany-looking leg or arm of some rob. 
ber on the very spot of his villainy, 
so that the “ Knight of the Post,” 
post mortem, still shoulders his arms 
and shows how fields were won.” 
To sketch, with a friend standing by 
you with a cocked pistol, as once | 
was obliged to do, must greatly en. 
hance the soft enchantment of the 
scenery, especially with these lopt 
members of the Inhumane Society 
festering in front. Iam sure, Euse. 
bius, you have had enough of bandits, 
and the more dignified and romantic 
robberies ; shall we descend to the 
minor cheateries and cheats, the 
‘‘ pickers up of unconsidered trifles ?” 
Alas! there would be no loss—three 
thick octavo volumes at least could I 
give you—but leave me this for the 
labours of the Statistic Societies, who 
poke their noses every where (un- 
happy be their noses, indeed, when 
they do so in Italy!) And I will here 
just hint, or rather state the fact with. 
out entering into detail—and to one of 
your fine sense that way it will be 
quite enough—that in every quarter of 
Italy you can always smell a towna 
mile or two off at least ; and it must 
have been in this country that the 
saying or direction was first made, 
to “ follow your nose.” . The filth 
and indecencies of the country are 
really far beyond an_ untravelled 
Englishman’s conception. Verbum 
sat. Ido not wonder that foreigners 
take snuff and smoke tobacco—there 
is much to disguise; and thus: have 
I thrown light upon this question of 
the why,—obiter, not of design, 80 
have I been lucky “ ex fumo dare lu- 
cem.” I told you I would not enter into 
the detail of these matters. But as I 
know, Eusebius, this paper will not 
reach -you at a time to spoil your 
appetite, I will just mention what 
may be met with by telling you the 
following dietary anecdote. I lodged 
at a large hotel in Rome, kept bya 
German. We sat down, about forty 
persons every day, to dinner,—hus 
sar officers, gentlemen travellers, na 
tives, &c. &e. I have seen the latter 
sit at table without their coats—shirt 
sleeves looked very cool—I have seen 
waiters wait in their night-caps, and 
thought it not advisable to request 
them to take them off. But to the 
matter. One day in earnest conver- 
sation with my right-hand neighbour, 
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just after dinner, as I was waiting 
rather impatiently to reply, I did 
what foolish people sometimes foolish- 
ly do, with my finger picked up the 
crumbs off the table; in doing this, 
and with my eye fixed at the same 
time upon the spot, I saw, how shall 
I tell it, the crumbs running away 
from me. What became of the argu- 
ment I know not. My antagonists in 
it had it all to themselves. 


“« Licito tandem sermone fruentur.” 


e 

There was very little “ Comfort” 
in these “ Crumbs.” The next day I 
went off to Naples; but as I left my 
trunks and many things at Rome, and 
intended not to stay long in it again, 
and flattering myself that such an ac- 
cidental licence would not befal me a 
second time, on my return I was con- 
strained to go to the same hotel. I 
could not sit down at the same side of 
the table I had sat before, and with 
a misgiving mind took a more distant 
place. Before I began to touch any 
thing I examined the cloth,— 


‘* Infandum, Regina, jubes renovare 
* dolorem ! ” 


Down dropt my knife and fork. It was 
the nature of the place and people. 
“ Naturam expellas furca, tamen usque 
recurret ;” that is, you may throw 
down your fork, if you please, but you 
shall have the same dish for dinner to- 
morrow. The company at this hotel 
was sometimes very amusing. There 
was one timid gentleman, who appear- 
ed to have retired early from the busi- 
ness of the world, or to have escaped 
from it for the wisdom and polish to 
be acquired by travel, to have some- 
thing of travelled knowledge to impart 
at his parties at Islington—for there 
was he, according to his own free 


communication, most comfortably do- | 


miciled, with a maiden sister who kept 
house for him. Quite delicious were 
the descriptions of his home happiness. 
Oh, if his sister did but know the dan- 
gers he was in! did he often say. No- 
thing frightened this poor gentleman 
so much as accounts of robbers; and I 
make no doubt his courier, for he had 
one, played upon his fears upon all 
occasions. He looked upon himself 
in Rome as in a robber’s trap, and 
which way to get out of it he did not 
know. He had no conversation but 
about banditti, and Islington comforts 
—and they were in fearful contrast, 
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I bantered him not a little, and by 
contradicting occasionally, or discre- 
diting the accounts of robberies and 
assassinations given him, really en- 
larged the sphere of his terrors. There 
was always, therefore, between us a 
sort of combat upon these matters. 
One day I observed him listening with 
a very woful face, one quite of des- 
pair,ws if the ever getting back to 
Islington were hopeless,—listening, I 
say, to a dragoon officer, who, all tags 
and stars, sat beside him at dinner, and 
was, whether quizzingly or not, I do 
not know, giving an account of being 
attacked in the very town of Fondi, 
and that one of the banditti, with a 
slash, cut off his servant’s (coach- 
man’s) foot. After a moment’s pause, 
the Islington forsaken assumed en- 
ergy, and pointing one hand to me, 
the other to the, officer, and look- 
ing at each alternately, he cried out, 
‘“ There, sir, what do you think of 
that, sir? Here, sir, is a gentleman 
of veracity—no false account this, sir 
—had his servant's foot cut off, sir, 
going through Fondi. Oh, I wish I 
had never come to Italy, but was safe 
home at Islington! But how to get 
there, sir?” This poor frightened 
gentleman had brought a nephew with 
him, as travelling companion, probably 
to give him some notion of the classi- 
cal allusions to be met with in tour 
books. He was the most forlorn look- 
ing youth I ever saw. I thought his 
uncle had bored him into the dismals 
with his fears ; and, therefore, to turn 
the conversation, and endeavour to 
make him lively, I asked him how he 
liked Italy. He answered, with a very 
hollow voice, * I have had a bowel 
complaint ever since I have been in it.” 
Tot hominum, tot mentes. * O Italia, 
Italia !"’ said Felicaia. The deuce take 
Italy ! thought these comfortless com- 
fortables. This was before my friend 
and I fell in with the banditti. It must ~ 
have been a curious struggle between 
triumph for the argument and increase 
of fear, when the Islingtonian received 
an account of our disaster.- I most 
sincerely hope he has escaped all perils, 
and amuses Islington’s snug parties 


‘with the account of his travels, and 


that the nephew has not died of the 
cholera. 

All this by way of episode. Now 
to return. You are not to imagine, 
Eusebius, that the Italians resort to 
these great systems of robberies, bes 
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cause they have no genius for the little. 
There cannot be a greater mistake. 
They have astonishing acumen for the 
minutia minutissime of the art. Be 
you ever so acute yourself (1 mean not 
in the art predatory), you will find 
that it is a contest of heads, from the 
time you enter to the time you quit 
Italy. I say not much about the inns, 
for I think there we beat them, er we 
used to do. I have not been of late a 
traveller, and I hope reform has reach- 
ed our own inns; and that no longer, 
if you remark upon.a bill, and that 
there must be a mistake, the waiter 
shall say, “ Yes, sir, we have omitted 
to charge the vegetables:” or, that 
he shall tell you, with the coolest air 
in the world, when you say ** Why,” ia 
a tone of remonstrance, ‘ why, this 
is dearer than the at Oxford;”’ 
« Yes, sir, we are reckoned a trifle 
higher.” But there is this difference 


in the two countries ; in the one you 
are cheated out of your money, but 
into comforts ; in the other out of both, 
but certainly less money. I will, there- 
fore, give up inns, and in every sense, 
for, in Italy, I never mean to enter 
another. But the cafés are very cheap 


and abominably dirty. When I was 
there, there were two things which 
rendered them odious—the number of 
beggars and the number of flies. At 
every sip of coffee you took, multitudes 
of beggars’ hands were close to your 
mouth, and multitudes of flies in it. 
There could be no conversation for the 
reiterated cry of “ Datemi qualche 
cosa.’’ But vermin of all kinds 
abound ; and, what is curious, places 
long unlet, humanly untenanted, the 
fleas take possession of. I left Italy 
with a most imperfect notion of 
Michael Angelo’s great work, “ The 
Day of Judgment.” I wore white pan- 
taloons when I entered the chapel, and, 
in an instant they were like pepper and 
* galt worsted, covered with thousands 
of fleas— 


§* Qui color albus erat nunc est contrarius 
albo.” 


They are, I doubt not, the Pope’s 
body-guard, whose business it is to 
keep your hands employed that you 
take away nothing of his. I suppose 
they do good and keep down the fever 
of the blood, and so you need no other 
phiebotomy. I will not attempt to 
frighten your young friend with ac- 
counts of scorpions, &c., though I 
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once put my head within half an inch 
of one, in closing a shutter, going to 
bed at Subiaco ; nor of tarantulas and 
«such small deer,” because I have 
been reading an account of spiders in 
Persia, that, as I perfectly detest the 
genus, make me quite shudder to think 
of ; and, in comparison, all these mat- 
ters in Italy, excepting the fleas—I 
cannot give up them, for they never 
gave up me—are nothing. Nothing 
more astonished me than the universal 
cheating of shepkeepers, and even 
bankers. I have received a small cop- 
percoin—undera farthing, nicely pack- 
ed in the middle of a rouleau of Na. 
poleons, from the bank ; and have been 
cheated out of a few pounds, in the 
transfer from a bank in one place to 
a bank in another, because the banker 
chose to omit moneta fina. But, ata 
shop, if you offered often a third, or 
even a quarter, you would pay too 
much. I travelled some days in com- 
pany with the wife of a manufacturer, 
who cautioned me on this point. I 
could not believe it; and, when I ar. 
rived at Rome, she desired me to go 
out and try the experiment, I bought 
a common article to ascertain the 
point. I forget what I gave, but it was 
about a third of what I was asked, and 
I felt ashamed to offer it, but I did so 
for the experiment’s sake, and found I 
had given a little too much, But the 
following account as to this matter will 
surprise you:—lI went to a booksel- 
ler’s—a publisher's library. He had no 
shop, not to external appearance. He 
was a most urbane, aged, gentlemanly, 
white-headed man, the author of anti- 
quities, &c. &c. &c. There, J sup- 
pose, were the literati and the dilet- 
tanti, for the room, in respect of com- 

any, reminded me of Mr Murray's 
in Albemarle Street, where you may 
breathe an atmosphere of learning, 
wisdom, and most urbane sociality ; 
there was I introduced, and, when 
there, turned over some portfolios of 
prints. I had been collecting prints 
from the works of a favourite master; 
and, in one of the portfolios, I found 
an injured, soiled print of one of his 
subjects, which I had not before seen, 
The man looked so like an author, and 
so far above all matters extra the love 
of the antique and antiquities, that I 
scarcely knew how to make my wishes 
known. I did it, therefore, by a cits 
cumlocation, first admiring the print ; 
and then, as it was a modern one, ask- 
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ing if it was published in Rome, then 
if soldin Rome. He caught eager] 

at the word sold, and, without muc 

ado, told me the price—five scudi; that 
is, about twenty-five shillings. I saw 
at once it was enormous, and thought 
of the caution ; and, remarking that it 
was a little soiled, said I ought to have 
it for three. He took three, and off I 
went with my print. Within an hour 
I passed a Stamperia, where I saw at 
the window a clean impression of the 
very print, and a printed list of the 
prices, and, would you believe it, 
Eusebius, it was under one scudo; and, 
for a damaged copy, I had been asked 
by this white-haired piece of antiquity, 
and inquitous antiquity, jive, and had 
actually given three! Oh, Eusebius, 
you would not have been contented 
with blowing him up, you would have 
taken fire throughout, and gunpow- 
dered the whole edifice, regardless of 
the literati and dilettanti, all the while 
gravely discussing the probabilities of 
the tombs of the Horatii and Curiatii; 
but, as you were not there, those dis- 
cussions are still going on, and still will 
goon. But what did Ido? I quietly 


- walked back to the grand library, 


and as quietly told the old gentleman 
that he was a thief, a rascal, and that 
I would expose him to all the English. 
The last words did the business ; he look- 
ed dreadfully alarmed, and looked be- 
hind him to see who might be within 
hearing ; and, making significant nods, 
and putting one hand to my mouth, 
to prevent my doing mischief, in great 
haste put the other hand into his pocket 
and handed me back a/l my money. 
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This was pretty well, for I came off 
with “flying colours,” that is with the 
colour of my money, which was sure to 
fly upon some other occasion ; for the 
Italians were too much for me. And 
so it happened; for in my love of the 
antique I forgot my prudence ; and, 
being desirous of having some plaster 
casts, was recommended to an honesé 
tradesman, who was to take them for 
me from some sculpture at the Vati- 
can, the subjects of which much 
pleased me. They were a pastoral 
figure, and a freize, the search of Ceres, 
I made my bargain, and like a fool 
paid my money, and paid for the pack. 
ing and the shipping. But the un- 
plastered shepherd is still piping ; and 
all I can hope is that Ceres has sent 
the plaster-cast maker to Hades in- 
stead of going there herself, and that, 
having some interest with Proserpine, 
he will be flogged daily, for my mone 
has been cast upon the worthless. 
bequeath the debt a legacy to the 
Pope. 

1 have written enough, though I 
have matter more, and abundant, but 
there is a time for all things. Whiat- 
ever effect this account may haveupon 
your young friend, 1 am sure you, who 
know me, will be satisfied that I uns 
derstate things. You know I have 
no talent at exaggeration. Probab] 
your friend will read Eustace, and, if 
he be very young, believe him. Per. 
haps he will read Rogers’ “ Italy,” 
and tell you that it is not ‘mine, and 
you will add that I have not Rogers's 
“© Pleasures of Memory.” 

Vive valeque. Z. 
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ALPHONSE DE LaMaRTINE is a de- 
scendant of one of the ancient noble 
provincial families of France, whose 
members were always actively employ- 
ed in the service of their country. In 
the 15th century one of his ancestors 
is mentioned as ‘‘ Capitaine de la Ville 
de Cluny,” and his female ancestors 
cantinued to receive a “‘ redevance”’ 
from the monastery of Cluny, until 
the first French Revolution, which 
abolished all such dues. In the Me- 
morial des Etats de Bourgogne the 
family is registered. Several seign- 
ories belonged to it, such as those of 
D’Hurigny, D’Urcy, De Monceaux, 
&c., &c., and the chateau and estate 
of Monceaux still in his possession, by 
inheritance, have been for centuries in 
the family. 

AtpHonse Maria Louis pE Lamar- 
TINE was born on 21st October, 1791. 
His father was Captain of Cavalry in 
the Dauphiny regiment, and Chevalier 
of St Louis. He was one of those who 
remained faithful to the unfortunate 
and forsaken Louis XVI.; and, to- 
gether with his grandfather, uncles, 
aunts, &c., was imprisoned for his po- 
litical opinions at Macon. The mother 
of Alphonse took a house looking on 
the prison gate, that she might show 
her infant daily to his father through 
the bars of the jail. Had it not been 
for the timely death of Robespierre 
they would all have ascended the scaf- 
fold ; but, in consequence of that 
event, they escaped, and retired toa 
small residence on awine estate called 
Milly, which he has since celebrated 
in one of his Harmonies, entitled ** La 
Terre Natale.” Is it notextraordinary 
that he, who was in his infancy the 
son of a political prisoner at Macon, 
should now be the political representa- 
tive of that town, his birth-place, in 
parliament? At Milly he passed his 
infancy in rustic liberty, and his fond- 
est affections gratefully attach him 
to this spot. There he first acquired 
his taste for nature. Birds, butter- 
flies, flowers, and vineyards, were his 
companions, and the scenes of his 
early wanderings ; and there the sun- 
sets and sunrises, storms and tem- 
pests of the year, made an indelible 
impression on his young mind. At the 
college of Bellay, in the Department 


of Ain, seated near the Rhone, he re. 
ceived his education, and early showed 
a great aptitude for learning, bearing 
away all the prizes and crowns yearly 
distributed. A French provincial edu. 
cation is at best, however, a sorry 
affair; and, when De Lamartine re. 
ceived his, there was certainly not 
more, but less attention paid than at 
present, to the formation of the mind 
of the student. This was, however, 
partially compensated for by the su- 
perior moral and religious education 
he then obtained. But De Lamartine 
was a genius and a poet. He had, in 
his earliest years, a passion for all that 
was beautiful, harmonious, and taste. 
ful. He loved the quiet landscape, 
the domestic and family hearth, the 
grouping of virtue and cheerfulness, 
the melody of the birds, the humming 
of the bee, the active perseverance of 
the ant, the gay wings of the butter- 
fly, the variegated foliage of the forest, 
the murmuring of the rill—the home- 
stead, the barn, the thatched roof—the 
knell of the curfew, the ivy of the 
church, the village cemetery, the vi- 
gorous peasant, the harmony of 
nature, and the works of God. As he 
grew up, he found the moral world 
replete also with good. Noble and ge- 
nerous sentiments, a disinterested love 
of his fellow-creatures, and an ele- 
vated piety towards the Father of hea- 
ven and earth, took possession of his 
nature; and, as Aimé Martin says, 
in his Education des Meurs de Fa- 
mille, * Voila pourquoi-les grands 
écrivains nous ravissent ; voila pour- 
quoi les grands poétes nous enlévent! 
voila pourquoi, d'un trait de leur gé- 
nie, ils soufflent sur la foule vulgaire le 
denouément des Grecques pour la pa- 
trie, ou les transports de Socrate pour 
lavertu.”” 

On leaving college De Lamartine 
returned to his family, and often ye- 
tired alone to the Chateau de St Point, 
which belonged to his father, but which 
was then uninhabited, and nearly in 
ruins. This solitary and romantic 
scene was admirably adapted to the 
character of his mind, and suited his 
imaginative and poetic tendencies. He 
continually studied nature whilst he 
read history, and examined, with the 
eye of Christian philosophy, the natu- 
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ral, as well as the moral world which 
he inhabited. 

As, during the reign of Napoleon, 
his family would not allow him to ac- 
ceptany publicemployment, remaining, 
as it did, faithful to the eldest branch 
of the House of Bourbon, the young 
De Lamartine resolved on foreign 
travel, and made a journey to Italy, 
and a long residence there, for the pur- 
pose of supplying his mind with those 
classical recollections which should 
improve his natural taste, and prepare 
him for his future career as a French 
poet. Want of occupation, to the 
young De Lamartine, neither suited 
his principles nor his tastes. He had 
no notion of a young man of talent, 
fortune, and family, having the right 
to eat, and drink, and laugh, and dance, 
and sleep, without making any attempt 
to mitigate the sorrows, improve the 
character, increase the knowledge, or 
ameliorate the taste of his fellow-mor- 
tals. As, then, he was interdicted by 
his family from accepting any civil or 
military employment under Napoleon, 
he determined on so actively occupy- 
ing his time as to render himself, at 
least, prepared for future usefulness, 
when any change should take place in 
the destinies of France. Though not 
asoldier by profession, he yet received 
military preparation; and, when the 
Restoration arrived, he was permitted 
to become a member of the body- 
guard of Louis XVIII. 

Tie mother of De Lamartine was 
Mademoiselle Des Roys, a young lady 
of distinguished merit and beauty. Her 
mother was governess to the royal 
princes, and she was herself brought 
up with the present King of the French, 
Louis Philippe, and with Madame 
Adelaide, his sister. She lived to an 
advanced age, and died in 1828. The 
father of De Lamartine is still living, 
in his 87th year, in full possession of 
all his faculties, and not less venerable 
for his noble and consistent character, 
than for the number of years during 
which he has lived, beloved by his 
family, his friends, and his princes. 

De Lamartine had five sisters, and 
on occasion of the marriage of one of 
them to the Count de Viguet, at Cham- 
berry in Savoy, the poet became ac- 
quainted with his amiable and accom- 
plished lady, the daughter of W. H. 
Birch, Esq., who was then travelling 
on the Continent with her’ mother. 
At the Marquise de la Pierre's, at 





Chamberry, they first saw each other, 
and a deep-settled attachment was 
formed, which was, however, opposed 
by both the mother and family of Miss 
Birch. At length the consent of the 
former was obtained, on condition that 
De Lamartine should quit the military 
career, should enter on that of diplo- 
macy, and should obtain the appoint- 
ment of secretary to the French em- 
bassy in London. The father of Miss 
Birch was an officer of merit in the 
British army, and spent half his for- 
tune in equipping a volunteer corps 
and battery to resist a threatened 
French descent on the coast of Eng- 
land. Little did he think at that time 
that his then infant child would beéome 
the wife of the greatest French poet 
of the age in which he lived. The 
maternal great-grandfather of Madame 
de Lamartine was the Governor Hol- 
well, who survived the catastrophe of 
the Black Hole in Calcutta, and lived 
to the advanced age of 99. Her father 
and brothers all served in India in the 
civil department, and held very high 
situations. Thus the families of De 
Lamartine and Birch, with all their 
branches, have belonged to the aristo- 
cracy of the two countries. 
Immediately after the marriage of 
De Lamartine with Miss Birch, they 
set off to Naples, he having been ap- 
pointed secretary to the embassy there. 
They then proceeded to Rome, to an- 
other diplomatic nomination ; thence, 
for a short time, to London ; and fin- 
ally, to Florence, where he acted in 
the capacity of chargé d affaires. 
In 1829 he left Florence to be ap- 
pointed Minister in Greece, and then 
arrived those events of 1830, which 
once more changed the whole tenor of 
his life, since, from principle, he gave 
in his resignation, and has never since 
accepted any post under Government, 
Apprehensive of a long and sangui- 
nary revolution—disapproving, on the 
one hand, the ordinances of Charles 
X., and, on the other hand, the exclu- 
sion of the Duke de Bourdeaux from 
the throne of France—resolved on se- 
parating himself from political party 
agitation—convinced that his country 
had need of order and repose, and not 
of agitation and discussion—and above 
and before all things, anxious to visit 
the Holy Land, and to impregnate his 
very soul on the spot with those emo- 
tions which he wished to feel, and 
which he desired to cultivate—De 
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is now the active man, the daily bene, 
factor of his species, the suppressor of 


Lamartine determined on carrying 
into effeet his long-devised plan, and 
on quitting thé shores of his country 
for several years. To that voyage we 
shall hereafter more specially refer. 
It was one of the great events of his 
life—but the loss of his darling and 
beloved daughter there has thrown a 
melancholy over his spirit, which it 
is not very probable will ever wholly 
forsake it. 

Whilst absent on this poetieal and 
religious journey to the Holy Land, 
the electors of a small electoral college 
named Bergues, a fortified town in 
France, in the Department of the 
North, a few miles from Dunkirk, 
thought fit to appoint him their de- 
puty. On first receiving the news of 
this wholly unexpected honour, De 
Lamartine hesitated as to its accept- 
ance, but he finally determined on re- 
turning to France to fulfil the new 
duties imposed upon him. At the 
ensuing general elections he was re- 
named at Bergues, and, at the same 
time, appointed deputy by his native 
town, Macon; but, as he had promised 
the electors of the former place to 
remain their deputy in case they should 
again appoint him, he declined becom- 
ing the representative of his birth- 
place. At the last general election, 
however, having been returned by the 
electors of both the college Intra 
Muros, and that of Extra AMuros at 
Macon, he felt it his duty to accept 
one of these nominations, to the great 
regret of the electors of Bergues, who 
had returned him without a dissentient 
voice. ‘This rapid sketch of the out- 
line of De Lamartine’s life will mate- 
rially assist in the consideration of his 
character and labours as a poet and as 
a politician. ‘We have much to add, 
and much to fill up—but the sketch is 
before our readers. 

De Lamaatine is at once a poet, a 
moralist, and a politician. It is not 
our intention to depict him in only one 
of these characters, but to present the 
whole man. His poetry is the charm 
of his life, ‘his morals the ornament of 
his life, his secial political system the 
end of his life. There was a time 
when it was truly said of him, 

** Aimer, prier, et chanter—voila toute sa 
vie!” 


This can be said no longer? “There 
is another verb which must now be 
added, and that verb is “agir.” He 


‘essentially monarchical. 


uy 


gaming houses, the abolisher of lot. 
teries, the protector of foundlings, the 
gradual emancipator of slaves, the 
Christian instructor of the people, the 
visitor of the prisons and lunatic 
asylums, and the cuzr of that sociat 
party in France whose efforts are little 
known in England, and whose exer. 
tions it is our design to communicate, 
as we feel it our duty to applaud. 

This happy combination of graee 
and imagination with moral and Chris. 
tian principle—of blandness of manner 
and gentleness of character with deci. 
sion of mind and practical philan. 
thropy, is not often to be met with ia 
this world of ours; and when it is se, 
it is to be hailed with delight, and held 
up to imitation and praise. A Chris. 
tian poet, a Christian gentleman, ,a 
Christian man of education and genias, 
and a Christian politician, who will 
not allow his political system to be 
based on any thing but morals and 
religion, is a man as rare as he is va 
luable ; it is therefore that we have 
determined on presenting a sketch of 
his character. 

De Lamartine is now the poet, the 
moralist, and the politician, and we 
will examine what he has done, and what 
he is doing, in these three capacities, 

If there be uot a vast deal of method 
in our summary,—and if sometimes 
we appear not to be sufficiently atten 


tive to the chronological order of our © 


history, let it be remembered that 
after all, we are writing a sketch of a 
poet, and that to methodize too much, 
would infringe on our prerogatives of 
following him in his flights, and of 
attempting, at least, to give an idea of 
his fancy, as well as of his intellectual 
attainments. The 19th century in 
France has hitherto produced but two 
great poets and distinguished writers 
—Cuateausriann and De Laman. 
‘TINE. ‘They are both royalists. They 
have ‘both remained inflexibly attach- 
ed to the fallen dynasty. They are’both 
They have 
never ‘hesitated to declare this, nor 
shrunk from rendering it apparent. 
What can the democratic school in 
France produceto compare with them? 
Notwithstanding all the vauntings, the 
proud and idle boastings of that schodl, 
what has it done—where are its names 
—what are its productions? Victor 
Hugo, though most unsettled in ‘his 
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lities sinee his invitation by Louis- 

hilippe to the fétes at Versailles, is yet 
far, very far from belonging to the 
George Sand and Alexander Dumas’ 
class of writers. Chateaubriand and? 
De Lamartine are in France at this 
day unrivalled. 

The favourite writers of De Lamar- 
tine, when he was young, were Ma- 
dame de Staél and Chateaubriand. 
But more tender than this his literary 
mother, and more philosophical than 
M. de Chateaubriand, his literary fa- 
ther, retaining the royalist instinets of 
his birth and education, at the same 
time feeling a profound love of rational 
liberty, he has at once sympathized 
with the past and looked forward to 
the future. His ideas are calmly pro- 
gressive. He is noble and great in 
his enthusiasm—and never having rea- 
son to doubt the sincerity of his own 
heart, he places much confidence in 
the assurances and declarations of 
others, When young, he was so en- 
thusiastic in favour of Madame de 
Staél, that he passed a whole day by 
the road-side merely to see her pass in 
her caleche. It was the only time he 


beheld her. For Chateaubriand, also, 
he had a profound affection ;—and on 


one occasion, in order to see him, he 
climbed a wall, and remained there no 
inconsiderable period—and then, hav- 
ing satisfied his longing eyes, he de- 
scended and inscribed on the outer 
gate some verses to the genius he ad- 
mired. This was the enthusiasm of 
youth. Itisnow moderated by years, 
and calmed by reflection. 

That the young De Lamartine 
should search for great men, and great 
minds—for religion allied to literature, 
and poetry to morals,—can excite no 
surprise in those who remember, that, 
though born of Christian parents, and 
educated in the Christian faith, -+he 
lived in the epoch of the triumph of 
Bonaparte and Delille—and could no 
wliere find, though already a poet and 
philosoper himself—either poetry or 
philosophy. 

The education of De Lamartine 
being one of a strictly private and re- 
tired character, he had few opportu- 
nities afforded him of knowing the 
men of the day, or the writers of the 
age. He had a secret partiality for 
Jean Jacques Rougseau, not as the 
reasoner and the false philosopher of 
the “ Social Contract,”—but as the 
poet of Héloise. With the works of 
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Ossian, Homer, Virgil, Tasso, Milton, 
Bernardin St Pierre, he became inti- 
mately acquainted; and many stan- 
zas—nay, thousands of lines—have 
been written by him, which he after- 
wards destroyed, but which his friends 
and admirers now, indeed, wish had 
been preserved. At last he was pre- 
vailed on to read to a select party of 
friends; his “ Lac ;”—and the bistory 
of this first communication of his ta- 
lent to the public is worth relating. 

It was in a large saloon that a nu- 
merous audience was collected by the 
kindness and affection. of a friend. He 
dreaded the moment. Timid and mo- 
dest, he would gladly have adjourned 
the day when the hour drew near. He 
felt that he was a mere young country 


squire, a mere poet from Macon, the 


son of a faithful royalist and of a 
brave soldier—but that was all; and 
those who were collected te hear him 
were—critics! When his harmonious 
poesy reached the at first inattentive 
ears of this Areopagus, he was ready 
to sink into the earth with apprehen- 
sion ; but soon he perceived that 

became attentive—then that their eyes 
glistened with delight—then that they 
gave expression to their admiration 
and astonishment—and at last, when 
he coneluded, he raised his eyes, and 
found that he was dignified with the 
title of port. At that moment his 
auditory pereeived that he was hand- 
some as well as poetical, and that his 
black hair, fine ardent eyes, and noble 
open forehead, denoted him to be a 
youth of no ordinary nature.+ But 
though he was successful in a saloon, 
why should he be in the press? Cha- 
teaubriand had been denounced as a 
pitiful writer—and so what chance had 
he? But mnecessity—yes, necessity— 
at last compelled him to publish his 
first volume, *‘ Mepitations ;”’ for‘he 
had spent all his money at Paris, had 
lived in the capital as a poet, was too 
good a son to apply to his mother for 
aid, ard was obliged to address him- 
self to M. De Genoude, now the chief 
proprietor of the Gazette de France, 
for advice amd assistance. That gen- 
tleman placed in the hands of the poet 
a few hundred francs, bade him take 
courage, kindly disposed of bis work 
for him, and thus brought before the 
public, Atpnonse pe LaMaRrTINE.— 
The success of the Meditations was 
prodigious,—not greater than they 
deserved, but still prodigious; -after 
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the sallies of the empire, after the 
tame and almost insipid, but amiable 
literature of De Jouey and Abbé De 
Lille, and after the correct M. De 
Fontanes, it was prodigious to see a 
serious poet—indeed, a religious poet— 
read with enthusiasm, and raised to 
honour and fame. It was a sort of 
poetry which only addressed itself to 
highly cultivated minds. Sister of 
the poetry of Manzoni and of Pellico, 
sister of the poetry of Tasso, as of 
that of the Hebrews, it showed it- 
self calm and suave, greatly simple, 
and surrounded with all the charms of 
Christian beauty and truth. Some- 
times his Meditations resembled the 
poor sick daughter of love, and were 
elegiac in the style of Sappho. Some- 
times the voice was of a different tone ; 
and the cry of grief was heard, and the 
hymn of expiation was chanted, and 
his sacred lyre riveted all attentions 
and gained all hearts. 

The Meditations at once placed him 
in the rank of poets. At the French 
Academy his post was soon marked ; 
and when he published his Harmonies, 
he only added to his former reputa- 
tion. His first two volumes were the 


first epo of his life; they are coloured 


as was his mind—they are the im- 
pressions of his nature ;—the sun of 
Naples inflaming the horizon —the 
banks of the silver sea—the perfumes 
of Greece and of Italy—the dark blue 
lake—and then the tumultuous waves. 
’ Ask him why he sings? and he re- 
plies to you by the lines of the “ Dy- 
ing Poet,”— 
** Mais pourquoi chantes-tu ?—Demande 
a Philoméle 
Pourquoi durant les nuits sa douce voix 
se méle 
Au doux bruit des ruisseaux sous l’om- 
brage roulant ? 
Je chantais, mes amis, comme ]’homme 
respire, 
Comme l’oiseau gémit, comme le vent 
soupire, 
Comme l'eau murmure en coulant.” 
As a specimen of another sort, and 
as proving the power, as well as the 
flexibility of the mind of De Lamar- 
tine, we cite a passage from the very 
same poem on the death of Napoleon, 
to which we elsewhere refer. Whilst 
Byron, Goethe, Uhland, Manzoni, 
Beranger, and Casimir De la Vigne, 
were all surrounding the shade of 
Bonaparte with a cortége of their fu- 
nereal airs, like the harps of Scotland 


around the shade of the mighty Fing 
De Lamartine, on the contrary, dared 
to be true, and ascending to the sources 
of the glory of the departed, he sig. 

@nalised by one strophe, as terrible as it 
was just, the sanguinary character of 
the hero. The following lines are 
sublime, not less for their poetry than 
for their sentiments :— 


*‘ Les dieux étaient tombés, les trénes 
étaient vides ; . 
La victoire te prit sur ses ailes rapides ; 


D’un peuple de Brutus la gloire te fit roi, _ 


Ce siécle dont l’écume entrainait dans sa 
course 
Les meeurs, les rois, les dieux, refoulé 
vers sa source, 
Recula d’un pas devant toi!” 


The poetry of De Lamartine has 
become the true social poetry of 
France, for it always proceeds from 
the heart, and is addressed éo the heart, 
Besides this, it is the source of really 
pious and devotional sentiments. It 
is singular that the poetry of De La- 
martine has few enemies in France, 
Charles Nodier, indeed, has published 
a saucy and uncivil satire ; but he is 
the only exception. In general, his 
contemporaries have approved his la- 
bours, and rejoiced even in his sue- 
cess. All seem to recognise, that, in 
all his efforts, all his works, all his 
speeches, all his poetry—in all that he 
thinks and says—he has ever at heart 


the sacred cause of humanity and re- ° 


ligion. 

Between the Meditations and the 
Harmonies of De Lamartine there is 
a vast difference, but it is that re- 
sulting from the lapse of time and 
from mental suffering. The Harmo- 
nies, like the Meditations, are the 
production of an enthusiastic mind 
and a believing and pious soul. But 
sorrow had his young days shaded— 
suffering had left its impress upon his 
heart ; and there is all the difference 
between the two works that there is 
between tears and joy, or the poetical 
forebodings of evil, and evil actually 
realized. He who was tender as Tas- 
so and sensitive as Schiller in his 
Meditations, is in his Harmonies sub- 
lime as Klopstock in his Messiah, 
and religious as Fenelon. There are 
four elements in the poetry of the 
Harmonies :—the recollections of his 
childhuod—the life of an orderly, 
pious, and happy family—the political 
transformation of his mind from a se- 
cluded provincial royalist to that of 
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one who even then dreamt of forming 
a “social party’’—and, finally, real, 
genuine, heartfelt piety. 

The mother of De Lamartine was 
his early idol. She was a model of 
charity and of maternal perfection. 
She was the Dorcas of Milly—the 
Martha and Mary united of Burgundy. 
Her dwelling was one of peace, har- 
mony, love. There was no turbulent 
joy—there were no restless desires. 
Herself, her daughters, and her son, 
lived for others and for God; and it 
was thus that his heart received all its 
earliest and best impressions. 

The humble residence of Milly was 
ever, and is still, the object of De La- 
martine’s grateful love. 


*¢ Tl est sur la colline 
Une blanche maison, 
Un rocher la domine, 
Un buisson d’aubépine 
Est tout son horizon.” 


The death of the mother of De La- 
martine was the first great trouble of 
his life—that of Alphonse, his darling 
boy, who was separated from him by 
death when two years of age, his se- 
cond—and that of the loss of Julia, 
his lovely and beloved girl, the third. 
The day he was named member of the 
French Academy his mother expired, 
after the most dreadfully acute suffer- 
ings. Feeble and aged, she took a 
warm bath in a laundry far removed 
from her room. She was unable to 
turn off the supply of hot water—her 
strength failed her—she was literally 
scalded to death—and two days after- 
wards expired. Oh, who has not wept 
With the poet when perusing his poem 
entitled Ma Mére? At the age of 
eighteen, De Lamartine received his 
first impressions of love for woman ; 
but it was the love “that boys feel 
and poets feign,” for the object of his 
heart’s truest affection was, and still 
1, Eliza, his beloved and tenderly 
cherished wife. It was not, as Ernest 
Faleonnet supposes in his LZ’ Art en 
Province, to Elvira, or to any ima- 
Sinary being, that the Zombeau de 
Sorrente, the Crucifix, Ischia, and 
Chant d’ Amour, &c. &c., were ad- 
dressed, but to Eliza, his now faith- 
ful and devoted wife. His dedication 
of Childe Harold is to her, as also Jo- 
celyn, and, indeed, he has associated 
her with all that he has written and 
loved. 
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Le Tombeau de Sorrente was writ- 
ten, at the early age of eighteen, on 
occasion of his first visit to Italy. 
In 1819 he became acquainted with 
Eliza, now Madame De Lamartine, 
and before he knew her had never 
published a line of poetry. 

In 1826, when he made his journey 
to Italy with Madame De Lamartine, 
he was called on to fight a duel with 
a Liberal Italian officer. Some lines 
in the last canto of Childe Harold 
having depicted, under sombre co- 
lours, the prospects of Italy, an Ita- 
lian general affected to regard them 
as insulting, and a rencontre took 
place. The duel was fought with 
swords, and M. De Lamartine was 
wounded in his arm. This was a de- 
plorable acquiescence on the part of 
a Christian poet with the barbarous 
usages of half-civilized society. De 
Lamartine was even then such a man 
as ought not to have been overcome 
by the age in which he lived. He 
should have refused, with indignation, 
to accept such a challenge. He had 
written a description of Italy, and had 
So written as a poet. It was monstrous 
for one man to set himself up as the 
champion, forsooth, of a different opi- 
nion, and require his adversary to 
fight him with swords. If De La- 
martine had been killed, this * patriot 
general” would have been a murderer. 
But we will say, with De Lamartine 
himself, in his Episode de Sorrente— 


** Mais pourquoi revenir sur ces scenes 
passées, 

Laissez le vent gémir et le flot murmurer, 

Revenez, revenez, 6 mes tristes pensées, 
Je veux réver et non pleurer.”’ 


In his Harmonies, De Lamartine 
foretold the future social influence of 
poetry. They contained the germs of 
the life of a man who is at once politi- 
cal and popular. His poetry is to 
produce results—not to please the ear. 
It is useful as well as melodious ; he 
who wrote the Death of Socrates, 
and the celebrated lines on Revolu- 
tions, is the Christian who wrote the 
Hymns to Jehovah,—and to the Holy 
Spirit. In all that he has done, he 
has sought to be “ social,” and to leave 
the world improved by his poetry as 
well as by his philosophy and his politi- 
cal morals. 

M. de Lamartine was somewhat sur- 

rised by the Revolution of 1830. His 
belief and his sympathies were both 
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82 
wounded ; he could not approve of the 
ordinances—he could not ratify the Re- 
volution, so he resolved to leave France 
for the ‘East_-remained at Marseilles 
for some time—freighted a vessel at 
his own expense—and there addressed 
his celebrated Adieux to Sir Walter 
Scott, and to the “ romanciers” of 
Europe. 

The history of this, to him, deplora- 
ble pilgrimage, was written by him 
daily ; and on his return to France he 
publis ied his ‘* Souvenirs, impressions, 
pensées, et passages, pendant son voy- 
age en Orient,” This work has had 
a success almost unparalleled, and yet 
it has been attacked with vigour by the 
critics of his own, as well as of other 
countries. Those criticisms were in 
some cases moderate and correct, but 
in others absurd and grotesque. He 
has been accused of exaggeration—but 
the Arabs and the Maronites have since 
attested tothe accuracyofhis statements. 
He has been accused of being an aris- 
tocrat, because he travelled like a gen- 
tleman, and was generous and compas- 
sionate. He was accused of being so 
‘* universally benevolent” as to dimin- 
ish the force and effect of his praises, 
and this was because he described vir- 
tue as well as vice, and goodness and 
beauty, as mere moral beauty, where- 
ever he met it. And then, lastly, he 
was accused of purchasing, by his gifts 
and courteousness, the praises of the 
Maronite sheiks, of the Arab hordes, of 
Abougosh, and of Lady H. Stanhope, 
the niece of Pitt and the queen of the 
desert ; and this because he was re- 
ceived by them with respect, or treated 
by them with kindness. ‘Thus wrote 
Charles Nodier, who ought to have 
known and written better. But the 
book of De Lamartine is a beautiful 
book, an ornament to the literature of 
the country, a title to glory and fame 
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for its illustrious author, and i 
that all that is most lovely and init 
may be most virtuous and true. 
In examining the “‘ Souvenirs, §¢." 
of De Lamartine in the East, it must 
also be remembered, that they were not 
written for publication—that they were 
the thoughts and feelings of each day, 
and that the mournfulness which haw 
over many and many a page, was 
once natural and tender. ~ He left for 
the East full of the pious a of 
low 


- his youth, impressed with the st 


ing recollection of the plates in that 
old Bible which he read on the knees 
of his sainted mother, and he took with 
him his young and admirable wife, and 
his lovely Julia, who was snatched 
from him by a premature and unantic. 
pated death. He brought back with 
him to France the pale and lifeless 
ashes of his child—and this volume of 
his, which criticism has attacked for its 
want of method and of philosophy, was 
the last sigh uttered by a father at the 
tomb of his darling. If the book be thus 
read, criticism will be silent—and the 
heart will alone speak to testify its sym- 
pathy as well as its admiration. , 
we follow the poet from Malta to th 
coasts of Greece, to the ruins of Athens, 
to Syria, and to Palestine, we are pre- 
sent with him in all his joys, his hap. 
piness, his domestie life, his affections, 
and his bright and glowing prospects. 
His magnificent excursion made yi 
his daughter in the plains of Syria 
causes the soul to vibrate, and the 
heart to be glad; and it is only when 
that daughter is torn from his arms 
that he thus describes his desolation 
and his woe. ‘There is nothing supe 
rior to the following lines, (in his poem 
called *‘ Gethsemene,” where he lost 
his Julia), in any poem in any lap 
guage. 


§* Maintenant tout est mort dans ma maison aride : 
Deux yeux toujours pleurant sont toujours deyant moi ; 
Je vais sans sayoir ou, j’attends sans savoir quoi, 
Mes bras s’ouyrent a rien et se ferment a vide. 
Tous més jours et mes nuits sont de méme couleur. 
La priére en mon sein avec l’espoir est morte, 
Mais c’est Dieu qui t’écrase, 6 mon ame soit forte, 
Baise sa main sous la douleur !” 


We cannot consent, then, to subject 
the “ Souvenirs, &c. of the East,” of 
M. De Lamartine to the ordinary 
tests of criticism. The work must be 
judged of by the heart, as well as by 


the reason, and the more it is know! 
and studied by both, the more it will 
be cherished. 

For a long period of time De Le 
martine has been preparing and com 
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sing, by degrees, an immense poem 
am He of nature, of life, of the 
history of man, “ Babylone Inconnue 
et Mystérieuse ;”’ and to this he devotes 
a portion of his leisure hours at Saint 
Point in Burgundy. He has detached 
from this poem, and published sepa- 
rately, Jocelyn, and La Chute dun 
Ange. The object of the poet, in 
his great poem, of which these are 
but fragments, is to paint the deye- 
lopement of the human race; sogieties 
first formed by God ; their existence ;. 
the reign of vice, and the triumph of 
matter over spirit; the vengeance of 
God at the deluge; the patriarchal 
era; the recomposed family of man ; 
the history of the Jews; the history of 
the Bible; the change of the written 
for the unwritten law of God; the 
new world as opposed to the old; and 
the Cross, the standard of a new civi- 
lization. Then the conflicts of Chris- 
tianity and her triumphs, Then the 
establishment of Paganism as the reli- 
gion of ruins. Then the fall of the 

oman empire—the conquering Si- 
cambrian, the Hun, the curse of God— 
the Latin slave—the Greek sophist— 


and then new societies based on ideas, 
not on facts, on opinions and experi- 
ments, and not on the laws of God. 


Then the history of the Romish Church 
(of course to be written with a friendly 
hand)—and then the present state of 
human societies, with the combats of 
philosophy and infidelity. Twelve 
fragments will constitute the poem. 
We, as yet, have but two—Jocelyn, 
and La Chute d'un Ange. 

With various defects of rhyme, 
measure, and even of language, the 
last of the two is a splendid poem ; 
and the loves of Adam and Eve in 
Paradise Lost, have, unquestionably, 
their rival in those of Daidha and of 
Cedar. 

It is a yery singular fact, that as on 
the day when De Lamartine lost 
his mother, he was named member of 
the French Academy —so on that on 
which he was depriyed of his Julia, he 
was named deputy. : 

And here we must bid adieu to the 
schoolboy of Bellay, to the student of 
Italy, to the ardent lover in Savoy, 
to the father of Alphonse and of Julia, 
bereft of both his children ; to the 
wanderer in Syria, the poet of the 
mountains, the painter of life, and 
tural and domestic scenery, to the 
author of the Meditations and the 
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pormeets, he Souvenirs of his be- 
oved mother and of his dear “natal 
Milly”—with all the rich and varied 
colourings which belong to all his poe- 
tical, compositions, and must follow 
De Lamartine into the busy arena of 
public and political life. And yet, 
though we part from him with regret, 
thus associated and thus endeared to 
the lovers of humanity and of rational 
and virtuous progress, we, at the same 
time, know we shall have no reason 
to be ashamed of him as we follow him 
into such different scenes as the Cham- 
ber of Deputies and the general coun- 
cils of his department. There we 
shall find him good and useful, true 
and tasteful, faithful to his heart, but 
yet never forgetful of the great truth, 
that the law of progress is the law of 
nature. At the same time, we know 
beforehand that we shall find him pa-- 
tient, laborious, willing to wait for 
time, for prejudice, for education, for 
vested rights and interests, and for the 
workings, gradual and sometimes im- 
perceptible as they are, of nature and of 
God. This feature of his character is 
so well delineated in the following ex- 
tract from his first speech on the Abo- 
lition of the Penalty of Death, that we 
extract it with double pleasure. 


** Long temps avant qu’une legislation 
puisse formuler en loi une conviction so- 
ciale, il est permis aux philosophes de la 
discuter. Le legislateur est patient parce= 
qu'il ne doit pas se tromper: son erreur 
retombe sur la société tout ertiére. On 
peut tuer une société 4 coups de principes 
et de vérités comme on la sape ayec l’er- 
reur et le crime. Ne l’oublions jamais, 
ne nous irritons pas contre les timides*’ 
lenteurs de l’application. Tenons compte 
au temps de ses mceurs, de ses habitudes, 
de ses préjugés méme: songeons que la 
société est une oeuvre traditionnelle ou 
tout se tient ; qu'il n’y faut porter la main 
qu’avec scruple et tremblement, que des 
millions de vies, de propriétés, de droits, 
reposent a l’ombre de ce vaste et secu- 
laire édifice, et qu'une pierre detachée 
avant l'heure, peut écraser des generations 
dans sa chute. Notre devoir est d’eclairer 
la société, non de la maudire. Celui qui 
la maudit ne la comprend pas. La plus 
sublime théorie sociale que enseignerait 
& mépriser la loi et a se révolter contre 
elle, serait moins profitable au monde que 
le respect et l’obeissance, que le citoyen 
doit méme & ce gue le philosophe con- 


damne.’ 
This is indeed true conservatism 
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this is indeed true philosophy —and 
let those who admire De Lamartine as 
a poet and a writer, now accompany 
us in our examination of him as a 
politician and a statesman. 

De Lamartine the politician, is a 
royalist ; attached to the old dynasty 
of the Bourbons ; averse to the influ- 
ence of the Jesuits, or ultra-priest 
party, in the affairs of the state; a 
friend to rational liberty ; an admirer 
of the old English constitution as a 
wise political union of power and 
freedom, of submission and rule; and 
a lover of gradual progress, and wise 
and well-digested reforms. We do 
not think, however, that we can better 
introduce his political opinions to our 
readers than by his able and eloquent 
Profession of Faith. It was address- 
ed to the electors of Bergues, on occa- 
sion of his re-election in that arrondisse- 
ment. 

*“*T am not,” said De Lamartine, ‘‘ a 
party man—neither out and out Ministe- 
rial on the one hand, nor a systematic 
member of the Opposition on the other. 
Parties die—Ministers commit faults— 
systematic oppositions become useless, or 
petrified. I endeavour to act on higher 
principles—I seek to rise to the elevation 
of religion, of truth, of impartiality, of 
political morality. Ido all I cau to be a 
social man. 

** But men of violent party feelings and 
passions will say to you, ‘ What is a social 
man? What matters it to us that he be 
a social man? What help will such a man 
. afford to this or to that party in the Cham- 
ber? Will he vote with the left or with 
the right? with the tiers-parti or with the 
centre? Is he popular with such and such 
a coterie, and has he the patronage of this 
or of that journal? Is he devoted to one 
of the three or four Parliamentary men, 
whose names serve as symbols of doctrines, 
or as the rallying words for intrigues, and 
who make France look small and con. 
temptible by their sterile and merely 
personal rivalry ?’ 

‘* No :—a man of the social party—a 
social man in politics, has nothing to do 
with any thing of this sort. He appre- 
ciates parties too well to serve them. He 
will not degrade either his mind or his 
country to a level with their contemptible 
trivialities, He leaves to ambitious men 
this arena. He will not consent to be a 
man of the mere day—but he will be a 
man of his epoch. 

** A social man, or man of the social 
party, is he who takes for the basis of his 
policy, not the moveable and uncertain 
soil of prejudices, passions, hatreds, or 


dynastic affections, but justice, truth, aut 
the permanent interests of the country, 
He is a man who does not attach more 
importance to forms of government than 
they really merit, who believes that the 
human race is progressing by various roads, 
and under divers banners, towards that 
improvement and moralization to which 
the hand of God is leading it- A man of 
the social party is one who believes that li. 
berty can be enjoyed under monarchies, and 
order under republics ; that no one should 
devote himself exclusively to any govern: 
ment, because all governments may fail; 
and who considers governments as instru- 
ments of civilisation, of which it is neces. 
sary to make use, in order to advance the 
happiness of society. He thinks that itis 
better to bend governments than to break 
them; he loves liberty because it is the 
moral dignity of man-; he loves equality, 
because it is justice ; he loves and respects 
social power, because social power is the 
most powerful lever that God has given to 
human societies to act on themselves, and 
to raise them to him. 

** Such a man, when the suffrages of 
his fellow-citizens send him to be a mem- 
ber of the legislative corps, does not exa- 
mine by what hand a projected law is pre- 
sented to him, but he examines the pro- 
jected law itself, and if he regards it as 
good, he does not call it bad; and if he 
finds it just, he does not say it is iniqui- 
tous,—he votes for it. 

** Such a man does not accept power 
or place, because he is, on the contrary, 
the judge of those who do. He keeps 
himself separated from factions—because 
he combats them. 

** Such a man does not aspire to play 
a part in the fugitive drama of those who 
renounce all to gratify their ambition of 
the palace or of the tribune. In public 
life he acts on the conscientious principles 
which guide him in his private career. 
He approves or he condemns in the name 
of his constituents. 

‘* When a man thus acts alone, he is 
the only independent man; for he is not 
only independent of governments, but he 
is also independent of the opposition it- 
self. Thus it is that governments suspect 
him, and that all men of the opposition 
calumniate him. This might be expected. 

‘** And, nevertheless, such a man, what 
ever may be his impatience to see goverl- 
ments abandon the prejudices and old 
beaten route of centuries—to quit theif 
egotism and devote themselves more 
frankly.to the regeneration of public af 
fairs, to political charity towards the ped 
ple, to a rational reform of real oppres 
sion, and to the repression of social 
iniquities—-still never does he encourag® 
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the overthrow of governments, for no man 
of sense, much more a good man, will do 
| that which tends to anarchy. He knows 
that governments are to people what disci- 
pline is to armies. 
is possible to vanquish, but quite impossible 
to organize. Such a man, then, is at once 


sincerely progressive, whilst he is energeti- 
cally conservative.” 


This is very beautiful, philosophi- 
cal, statesmanlike, and conservative, 
whilst it is truly liberal and largely 
generous. De Lamartine has well 
understood the moral and_ political 
situation of his own country ; and the 
decision he has come to as to the line 
of conduct he shall pursue, demon- 
strates that he has felt that conserva- 
tism in France is not priestcraft. 

Of the “social party” in France, 
of which De Lamartine is the elegant 
and accomplished chief, it is now ne- 
cessary for us to speak. We are far 
from adopting all their opinions, far 
from approving all their measures, 
and far from enlisting with al/ who 
belong to that party, as we think that 
some of them are too prominent in 
what they term “liberalism,” heartily 
to associate with such men as De La- 
martine. But still it must be admitted 
that there are great and powerful 
men in the party, and above all, that 
they have effected real good. 

How far, indeed, it be possible for 
a public man, and, above all, for a 
French deputy, to abstain from voting 
and acting, on many occasions, with a 
party as a party, and yet to preserve 
his influence—and yet to secure the 
triumph of right—and yet to act on 
the one hand independently, and on 
the other hand influentially, so that 
his vote may not be sterile, and his 
voice may not be lost, we confess we 
doubt ; unless, indeed, the social party 
shall become numerous enough to 
form a party by itself, or at least a 
section inthe Chambers. In that case, 
the social party might, if it thought fit, 
examine all questions brought before 
it, solely with reference to certain 
established rules and principles laid 
down by itself, with which, as a sort 
of test, it would try whether such and 
such a measure ought or ought not to 
be supported, because it had or had 
not a civilizing or social tendency. 
But whatever might be done in sucha 
case, it is undoubtedly a fact now, that 
the social party in France belongs to 
various political parties in the Cham- 
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ber, whilst its able and accomplished 
chief is a member of the Legitimist 
circles. If M. De Lamartine should 
ultimately succeed in forming a power- 
ful party in the Chamber of Deputies, 
composed of men belonging to all fac- 
tions in the House, of course being 
men all loving order as well as liber- 
ty, and moderation and peace as well 
as improvement—we think that party 
would, in time, necessarily become a 
political party too—and must, in order 
to help forward as much as possible 
their own social theories and systems, 
declare themselves a political body, and 
aspire to power, not for the love of 
office, but expressly to lend the addi- 
tional weight and authority they would 
thereby obtain to the extension of that 
which they believe tobe right. _Isola- 
tion is rarely ever beneficial — and 
though party has been defined to be 
‘the madness of many, for the gain of 
a few”—yet all truly great measures 
under constitutional governments, must 
necessarily be carried by parties. 

The social party in France (for 
after all, it 7s a party) is composed of 
men of education and of unquestion- 
able talent. Some of them belong to 
the old families of France—others date 
their ancestry no further back than to 
the period of the First Revolution. 
Most of them are men of fortune and 
leisure, and who have the disposition, 
as well as the time, to attend to the 
moral improvement of their species. 
Most of them belong to a society which 
has now existed several years, and 
which bears the honoured title of * La 
Société de la Morale Chrétienne.” The 
avowed object of this institution is, if 
not to regenerate, at least to amelio- 
rate, by the influence of Christian mo- 
rals, the human race ; and to repair or 
diminish the evils which result from 
the constitution of modern society. 
This institution is organized into com- 
mittees, the titles of which will alone 
show the character of the association, 
and the objects proposed to be accom- 
plished. Indigence, deserted children, 
prisons, capital punishments, slavery 
—these are some of the sad subjects 
of their consideration and study—and 
there are permanent committees who 
regularly attend to these most import- 
ant matters. After having contributed, 
by its multiplied solicitations, to the 
suppression of gambling-houses and 
lotteries, the society is to-day engaged 
in attacking that spirit of  Agiotage,” 
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, Bambling ii cothinercial shares, 
stocks, and Government securities, 
which is, in France, extending itself to 
every species of commercial operation, 
and threatens to render that country 
one vast gatning-house. It has offer- 
ed a prize of 600 francs to the author 
of the best treatise on this subject, es- 
pecially as to the most efficacious 
means to be adopted for the supres- 
sion of this spirit ; and it has made an 
appeal to all heads of families, and to 
the chiefs of all great establishments, to 
aid it in this praiseworthy effort. This 
society also maintains eighty-three or- 
phans, who are taught useful trades, 
and receive an education suited to their 
probable future situations in life. De 
Lamartine isan active member of this 
society, and has frequently aided, by 
his manly and persuasive eloquence, 
in the attainment of those objects 
which the institution has most at heart. 
The abolition of the penalty of death, 
except in cases of murder, is one of the 
favourite subjects of this society. So 
is the gradual abolition of slavery in 
the French colonies. The questions 
of duelling, suicide, infanticide, child 
desertion, and the increase of illegiti- 
mate children in France, also, one after 
the other, receive the attention of the 
conductors of this admirable society ; 
and, although it must be admitted that 
hitherto their efforts to diminish these 
crimes have not been attended with all 
the success which might have been de- 
sired, yet, the very fact that an en- 
lightened body of French gentlemen 
oceupy their time and attention with 
these subjects, is of itself a source of 
consolation and hope. 

The question of “ Founp1ines” is 
one of immense importance to France 
—especially to Paris, and to other 
large cities and towns in that country. 
Although in our own country the 
crime of child desertion is not rare, 
in France it is ten times, at least, 
more frequent. There the mother 
of an illegitimate child has no legal 
claim whatever on its, father ; and, 
as in twenty-nine out of thirty cases, 
as soon as she becomes enceinte, her 
seducer deserts her, she is tempted to 
relieve herself from the charge on her 
future means of subsistence, by, caus- 
ing the new-born infant to be taken to 
the door, or to the box, of those found- 
ling institutions which existin the cities 
and large tewns of France. The in- 
crease, the alarming increase, of found- 


vernment to look to the, question, ¢ 


« what is to be done to diminish this ‘ 


growing charge on the resources of th 
state?” It hasaccordingly been decid 
thatin order to induce in the mothers of 
illegitimate children a greater degrep 
of anxiety as to the fate of their off. 
pring and, in order thus to lead 
them tot to expose their new-born 
babes to premature death, by leaving 
them, for hour after hour, at the doors 
of the foundling institutions before they 
can be taken in, that the chiefs of those 
institutions shall much less frequietil 
than before, examine the boxes into 
which new-born children are deposited, 
thus rendering it possible that they 
should there perish for want of care 
and attention. This experiment was 
intended as a moral appeal to mater. 
nal affections and maternal solicitude, 
Has it succeeded? No! It has pro. 
ducéd but two results ;_ lst, That 
infanticide has increased 3 and, 2d, 
That the infants, when received into 
the foundling asylum, have died in 
the proportion of 70 and 80 out of 
100, including those found dead 
in the boxes of the asylums, at the 
doors, and who perished from cold or 
from hunger. . De Lamartine foresaw 
this. He protested against expecting 
that this sort of moral appeal to the: 
mothers of illegitimate children in 
France would have any effect upbn 
them. He maintained that in but a ve 
few cases would the mothers of i 
gitimate children, at any rate, be deter. 
red from carrying their infants. to’the 
gates of these asylums, from the cir- 
cumstance of their not being opened so 
frequently as before. He said Nox 
the only consequences will be that the 
children will be left in solitary streets, 
to the mercy of the casual passer-by 
—or that the mothers will commit in 
fanticide—or, finally, that they. will 
not seek to hide their shame and dis. 
grace, and will become flagrant and 
public prostitutes.” The experiment 
which has been made, has confirmed 
fully the opinion of De Lamartine. 
Not only dlegitimate, but, legitimate 
children also, abandoned as foundli 
have increased, instead of diminishi 
—and, though fewer infants have ina 
than before, when received into the 
Hospice, yet is it not.a sort of legal.as 


well as practical infanticide, on th 
part of the Government as well as 
the mother, thus to allow helpless and 
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innocent infants of & span long to die 
atthe very gates of the institutions? 

But what is to be done ? asks the 
man whose moral impatience does him 
credit, and who cannot believe but that 
there is some remedy for all the evils 
which afflict humanity, We answer, 
that the one great remedy for all such 
evils is moral and religious education. 
This remedy does not exist in France, 
and until it shall do so, all other plans 
will be of a temporizing and ineffi- 
cacious character. The abolition of 
Foundling Hospitals altogether, has 
sometimes been suggested in France ; 
but then what would be the conse- 
quence? Why, that infanticide would 
increase to a most awful extent. Others 
have proposed that the mothers of ille- 
gitimate children should have a legal 
claim on the fathers of those children 
for the support of their offspring. This 
would lead to an extent of perjury on 
the part of the mothers, who would 
take false oaths against individuals of 
fortune and family, merely for the pur- 
pose of obtaining ample means of living, 
or of satisfying their vengeance or 
animosity, which cannot be contempla- 
ted without apprehension and horror, 
Others have gone further than this, and 
lave proposed to make the abandon= 
tient of children a crime, ard as great 
actime as infanticide; but ro French 
legislature could tow be fouhd to pass 
such a law: And, finally, others have 
insisted, that the mothers and fathers 
of illegitimate children sholild be treat: 
ed as offenders against soviety, and be 
oe by fine and imprisonment. 

his would not, however, have any 
other effect, even could such a law re- 
téive the sanction of a French legis- 
lature, than that of increasing infanti- 
tide, as the effectual means of getting 
nid of the only physical evil which the 
state would have to apprehend from 
promiscuous intercourse, viz. the hay- 
ing to support the offspring of those il- 
legitimate unions. None of these, nor 
all of these plans together, would then 
suffice, 

And, besides this, it must not be lost 
sight of, that although, undoubtedly; a 
great proportion of French foundlings 
ate tHegitimate children, a vast num- 
ber are not so, but ate the ripe si of 
legal marriages. A mother of a latge 
family in France will not otly think it 
no ctime, but will scarcely conceal the 
fact, of sendiig her hew-born infant to 
the doors of the Foundling Hospital. 
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Its sign’ ate hotéd and copied down : 
a Hint is affixed to it: its eiothee ite 
even tiarkéd with its ititials—and once 
a month, or oftener, the motliet will go 
to the ** Hospice” and seé her publicly 
fed and nourished offspring. At length, 
liowéver; it is removed into the De= 
partinents, and placed with one of tlie 
couiitry nurses of the Foutidling Hos- 
pital, But what does its mother do ? 
She corresponds occasionally with the 
nurse—sees the child when it is brought 


‘up periodically to Paris, and remutiets 


ates in sottie degree, the hospital nurse, 
if she has been particularly attentivé 
to the health and wants of that child. 
This state of things has led to atiothér 
evil. Parents of poor but large fami- 
lies, (and sometimes of Small onés too), 
aware that they could thus get rid of 
supporting their offspring, without dif- 
ficulty, and eveh withowt much aitxi- 
ety or reproach, how make it 4 coi. 
mon praeticé in large Cities atid towns 
of thus disposing, for Some Yeats, of, at 
any rate, Some of their children, and 
thestate is thus btitdened with the sup- 
port of 4 vast humber of huriaii beings, 
the support of whom otight feally not 
to fall upon it. Independetit of this 
crying evil, patental feelings betoine 
less actite, filial affection less lively, 
domestic dttachiiients mioférare, and the 
heads of poor fatnilies, instéad of find- 
ing their greatest earthly sources of 
consolation and happiness in their off- 
sprig, only view thet a8 the unfortu- 
naté results of marriage and of legal 
cohabitation. Thus; the kindest and 
tenderest feelitigs and ties of life are 
blunted; thus, the institution of mat- 
tiage is degraded, instead of being rais- 
ed; and thus the social bonds of so- 
ciety are torn asunder, and the purest 
and best alliances of our nature deé- 
prived of large portion of theit charm 
and their interest. 

To meet this state of things, it has 
been said, * Let us reitiove the chil- 
dten from their nutses, and place them 
in other hands tore ir age A Lét 
nd notice be takén of the sigiis atid 


names, initials and inatké, affixed to 
the infant’s Clothes, &c., When left at 
n 


the door of the Foundling Hospital. 
Let no facilities be afforded to the pa- 
Yents to see their childreti. Let it bé 
rendered text té impossible for the 
Hise to tike ally interest in the child, 
or the child to begin to love the nutse, 
from those frequent ¢chatiges. Let the 
child be one year in the department of 
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Ain, another year in that of the Mo- 
selle, a third in another province, and 
30 on—and thus, let an attempt at 
least be made, to isolate the children 
from their real parents, and to prevent 
it from being thought and felt by the 
mothers and fathers of those legitimate, 
but deserted children, that they have 
found in the nurses of the hospital nur- 
sing-mothers, anxious about their fate, 
and even attached to their persons.” 
Butthere is too much of cold-hearted- 
ness, too much of refinement of tor- 
ture, in this system, to be adopted or 
approved by any society, even merely 
calling itself Christian. And, after all, 
though it would tend to render an- 
xious the really poor, really helpless, 
really unfortunate, and really miser- 
able parents of legitimate children, 
whose wants compelled them, rather 
than whose want of feeling led them, 
to resort to an act of desertion ; and 
though it would cause many a pang 
to the poor helpless widow, whose hus- 
band, perhaps dying prematurely, had 
left her without the means of support ; 
—yet, nearly all the evils resulting 
from such a state of things would fall 
on the unconscious and deserted child. 
Change of food, of air, of habitation, 
would pain and weary its little body, 
and its restless eye would be agitated 
instead of relieved, when it beheld new 
faces, new forms, and to it new sources 
of irritation and misery—and sought 
in vain for the face of its former nurse 
to which it had become habituated. 
We say, then, without hesitation, 
that there is no effectual, permanent 
cure for this increasing and frightful 
evil of foundlings and deserted chil- 
dren—with infanticide on the one 
hand, or death, by too long exposure 
to cold and starvation at the doors of 
the asylums, on the other hand,—but 
the moral and religious education of 
the lower orders. And we say this 
with the more confidence, because 
the statistics of these subjects have 
shown us, Ist, That the most ignorant 
and vicious portion of the French po- 
pulation desert their children most fre- 
quently ; 2d, That it is not always 
poverty, but more frequently vice, and 
want of natural affection, and of a 
sense of moral duty, which lead to 
the desertion of these children; and, 
3d, That in the cases of deserted legi- 
timate children, there are more desert- 
ed who are the offspring of bad than 
of needy parents. We then repeat, 
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that the only radical cure for this 
mitted and growing evil, is the moral 
and religious education of the lower 
orders. 

The voyage of De Lamartine in the 
East, has rendered him inFrance a sort 
of authority on all questions of a poli. 
tical character relating to that portion 
of the globe. Whenever the affairs 
of Turkey and Egypt are, therefore, 
brought under discussion, his voice is 
heard; and the following eloquent de- 
scription of the present state of what 
is called the Turkish Empire, we ex- 
tract from a €peech delivered by him, 
on 8th January, 1834. De Lamartine 
is of opinion that the epoch is not far 
distant when that empire will perish— 
and when its once united and power. 
ful, but now enfeebled and divided 
territory must be appropriated by 
Europe, either pacifically, or as the 
result of war, among the other various 
nations of the continent. Still, he ex- 
claimed— 


** Let me explain myself, gentlemen. I 
do not desire that Turkey should perish— 
that a vast empire should be reduced to 
nothingness, or be driven back to the de- 
serts of Asia. I do not desire that a new 
crusade, that a civilizing fanaticism should 
give place to civilisation by the sword, 
God forbid that we should so act! We 
should indeed then be barbarians. Les. - 
teem and I love the Turks. This senti- 
ment is felt by all those who have lived 
amongst that generous and _ hospitable 
people. But if I owe it to truth and to 
gratitude to render justice to this race of 
men as individuals, as members of the hu- 
man family, I also owe it to mankind to 
declare, that, as a government, and above 
all as an administration, it is the most ab- 
solute negation of all possible sociability— 
it is barbarism in all its brutal sincerity— 
it is the permanent and organized suicide 
of the human race. 

‘* And here, gentlemen, as we are dis- 
cussing situations and reporting facts, per- 
mit me to state some of importance for your 
consideration. When you hear me speak 
of a nation, of an empire, of an immense 
state, which covers, by its name at least, 
the two finest portions of Europe and of 
Asia, and which embraces more than half 
of the coast of the Mediterranean, these 
words nation and empire give you naturally 
the idea of something analogous to that 
which we define by these words when we 
make use of them among ourselves. You 
at once imagine to yourselves a country, 
families, property, land cultivated and em- 
bellished by the hand of man: you at once 
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think of permanent habitations, where fa- 
milies multiply and succeed the one to the 
other—a sort of consanguinity, if I may 
be allowed the expression, between man 
and the earth—a sentiment of possessing 
property, the second nature of social man, 
and from which arises that other sentiment 
of collective property which we call pa- 
triotism. No, gentlemen—nothing of this 
sort exists. Some hordes wandering over 
the earth, and never taking root there, as 
our western populations do in this part of 
the world ;—‘ peuplades’ of various names, 
origin, religion, and manners, thrown, 
some into the deserts of Arabia or of 
Egypt, others on the inaccessible summits 
of Lebanon or of Taurus; those founding 
in the solitudes of the interior of Syria, 
in Aleppo, or Damascus, the two grand 
caravanseras, at the limits of the desert of 
Bagdad, for the caravans of India—these 
in the fertile valleys of Macedonia and 
of Thrace ;—Greeks, Arabs, Armenians, 
Bulgarians, Jews, Maronites, Druses, Ser- 
vians, living here and there where the 
wind of fortune may have driven them— 
without thought, without affection, without 
manners, without laws, without religion, 
without a common country—now submis- 
sive and obedient, to-morrow in revolt ;— 
pachas sent from Constantinople, one after 
the other, to suffer or inflict death, with 
no other mission than to tear from these 
populations the precarious resources which 
their labour has been able to procure, and 
then to cause once more all to be desert 
around them ;—undisciplined bands, tra- 
versing, under the name of an army, pro- 
vinces which fly at their approach ;— 
wandering tribes, here to-day, to-morrow 
there, that tyranny may not know where 
to take them ;—plains without ploughs, 
seas without ships, rivers without bridges, 
lands without possessors—villages built of 
mud and of clay—a capital of wood, ruins 
and desolation on all sides;—behold the 
Ottoman empire! In the midst of this 
ruin, of this desolation which they have 
made and which they re-make without 
ceasing, some thousands of Turks, by pro- 
vinces, all concentrated in towns, wea- 
ried, discouraged, never labouring, living 
wretchedly, by means of legal spoliations, 
on the labour of Christian’ and laborious 
races ;——behold the inhabitants, behold the 
masters of this empire! And yet, gentle- 
men, this empire—yes, this empire—is 
worth to him alone the whole of Europe! 
Its sky is more beautiful—its land is more 
fertile—its ports are more vast and more 
sure—its productions more precious and 
more varied ;—it contains 60,000 square 
leagues. 

** Shall I now describe to you, gentle- 
men, the present military and political 
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situation of this Ottoman empire? Wal- 
lachia and Moldavia only recognise the 
nominal sovereignty of the Porte, and 
are really nearly independent, except of 
Russia, Servig, which itself forms at 
least one-third of Turkey in Europe, also 
has often revolted, and is entirely Chris. 
tian; has definitively consecrated its 
separation and its independence under the 
government of Prince Miloch, the able 
and courageous patriot, worthy of render- 
ing free and civilising a people. The 
Bulgarians, who cover the two sides of 
the Balkan by their vast and numerous 
villages, and who extend themselves to 
the environs of Adrianople ; a numerous, 
upright, laborious nation, which admits 
but few Turks into its bosom, and even 
aims at repelling them altogether. The 
mountains of Macedonia are peopled by 
Greek races, Albanians, Arnouts, who for 
the most part are also Christians, and who 
rise on every favourable occasion to con- 
quer and obtain that stormy, that tem- 
pestuous state of liberty, of whic. -he 
world offers them an example. The 
Morea and Negrepont are also completely 
free, under the protection of European 
powers. The plains from Adrianople to 
Constantinople are entirely depopulated. 
You only encounter, at the distance of a 
day’s march, some deserted khans, or some 
bourgades in ruins, inhabited by Turks 
and Greeks, the Greeks only cultivating 
some fields which are conceded to them 
around these ruins or wrecks of houses. 

* As to the Isles of the Archipelago, 
the English possess the seven Ionian isles, 
and the Greeks have taken to themselves 
all those which they consider as belong- 
ing to their side. The two finest, Candia 
and Cyprus-Candia, belong to the Pacha 
of Egypt. Cyprus still belongs to the 
Turks; but this possession of eighty 
leagues long, and from twenty to twenty- 
five broad, all capable of cultivation, all 
fertile in tropical productions, only sup- 
ports from twenty-five to thirty thousand 
Cyprus Greeks, governed by some hun- 
dreds of Turks. Insurrections frequently 
break out, and nothing prevents Cyprus 
from proclaiming its independence but the 
want of a guarantee, that if it be once so 
proclaimed, it would be suffered to pre- 
serve its liberty. Rhodes is in the same 
situation,—-St Andro or Cos, Mitelene, 
Chio; all peopled by Greeks, entirely 
Christian; have returned, indeed, but 
only conditionally and tremblingly, to the 
domination of the Porte. Sauros still 
resists the fleets of the Great Signior. 

‘* The principal portion of Asia Minor, 
whose shores alone are inhabited ; this 
immense Caramania, which formerly con- 
tained within it many kingdoms, now only 
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is Gomposed of deserts! Yet it is there 
that the Mahometan population is still to 
be found ih the greatest masses. But if 
Broussa, Smyrna, Koniah, and Kutaya be 
excepted, the four great cities where the 
Turkish population predominates, the rest 
is in the power of the Turkomans, a savage 
and wandering rate, which covers the 
sides of Mount Taurus, there slielters it- 
self against the tyranny of the pachas, and 
descends to conduct its troops itito the 
plains, or to ravage those plains if they 
should be dpposed. You will be able to 
form an idea, gentlemen, of the degree of 
force of the national bond which attaches 
these cotntries and these cities to the ca- 
pital, when you know that, in thé last war, 
two officers sent from fifty leagues off to 
Sinyrna by Ibrahim Pacha, caused this city 
of one hundred thousand souls to recognise 
his authority, and that all the people of 
Caramahia would not supply one soldier 
to march against him. 

* Syria, this garden of the world, is 
still the finest and the most fertile country 
of the east. The wandering Arabs—the 
agricultural Arabs—the Druses—the Ma- 
ronites—and the Mussulmen—adnd the 
Syrian Greeks, divided amongst them- 
selves, compose its population. The 
Turks are scarcely the twentieth portion. 
The towns and cities on the coast—Alex- 
andretta, Latakia, Tripoli, Beyruth, Jaffa, 
and Gaza— contain 4 great number of 
Christians. 

** Nearly the whole of Lebanon is in the 
power of the Maronite’, an Arab and a 
Catholic nation of two millions of men, 
which has conquered, by its courage and 
its Virtues, a bona jide indepeiidence, which 
possesses land and property, which cul- 
tivates it, which loves commerce and 
civilization, and which, I believe, will 
form the germ of a race of men who will 
dominate in that portion of the world. It 
recognises the authority of the. Grand 
Emir of the Druses, the Emir Beschir, 
a politic and warlike old man, whom 
both the Turks and Egyptians have 
equally feared ; who can, by an order, 
at once raise 40,000 fighting mien; who 
causes Aleppo, Damascus, Jerusalem, and 
their coasts, turn by turn, to tremble ; and 
who then rettirns to his palace of Ptédin 
or Dahel-él-Kamar, seated in the very 
heart Of his dominions—an inaccessible 
fortress of a hundred leagues of circum- 
ference! He only obeys the Turks, as 
the all-powerful vassals of the middle 
ages obeyed their Suzerain. Damascus 
rises, vast and isolated, in the midst of ‘a 
desert. Its population is Turkish, but it 
contains within its walls 30,000 Arme- 
nians, Christians, and many Jews. The 
remainder of the térritory is rather a prey 


to, thaii possessed by, the Atab tribes, itis 
dependent families in the midst of the 
great Mussulman family, who pass ovef, 
according to their rapacity or caprice, 
from one dominion to another. _ 

‘* Jerusalem rises on the confines of 
Syria, between Arabia Petrea and the 
deserts of Egypt—a city which is neuttal, 
poor, helpless, accustomed to all yokes, 
the common centre of all religious beliefs, 
and the Holy City not only of the Chris. 
tian, but even of the Mussulmen, who have 
placed the Mosque of Osman on the foun- 
dations of the Temple of Solomon. Then 
comes Egypt. There is being performed 
at this moment one of the most marvellous 
scenes of these fugitive dramas of the 
East. You know the revolt of Mehemet 
Ali, and the glory of liis son Ibrahith, both 
great men, the father for his political 
knowledge, the son for his sword. I Was 
present at his triumphs. 1 saw him over. 
throw the walls of Jaffa, which Napoleon 
himself was unable to shake—traversing 
as a conqueror Damascus and Aleppo— 
twice disperse, by dint of his audacity, the 
two last armies of the Sultan. I saw him 
take the Grand Vizier, and only stop 
within a few marches from Constantinople 
before the letter of an European ambas- 
sador! He would have entered, gentle: 
men, without obstacle—he would even 
have triumphed in the capital of the em- 
pire—he would have founded a new dy- 
nasty, though reprobated by the laws an 
manners of the people ; all the East was 
silent before him, as it was before Alex- 
ander the Great—but a word from the 
West stopped him—he drew back—he left 
his work of power and of glory incomplete, 

‘‘ This trait alone, gentlemen, shows 
you the empire of civilisation over bar- 
barism. Barbarism, when even triumph- 
ant, has the consciousness of its weakness. 
This will show you what Europe can do, 
if she has the intelligence to comprehend 
and the sentiment to feel the importance 
of her mission. Ibrahim does not civilize 
—he conquers—he gains victories—he 
submits to his genius, and_ before his au- 
dacity, the trembling population, who are 
wholly indifferent as to the name of their 
oppressor. He only occupies soldiers— 
he only administrates for his army ; all the 
rest, in Egypt and in Syria, is in the same 
situation as before he rose into import- 
ance. He is a meteor which burns bright- 
ly, but which passes away. He ravages, 
but he does not found; and at his death 
he will leave nothing behind him but the 
parting noise and glittering glare of a me- 
teor. These conquests of his, will expla 
to you those of Alexander the Great. In 
those countries where there is neither na- 
tionality, property, nor country, the con- 
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queror only firids slaves, arid victory is 
always hailed with rapture. 

* You see, gentlemen, by this rapid 
picture, that what is called the Ottoman 
Empire, is not an empire, but it is a con« 
glomeration of various races without co- 
hesion, without common interest, without 
language, without: laws, without religion, 
Without uniform manners; and without 
either unity or fixedness of power. You 
see nothing but the vastest constituted 
anarchy of which political phenomena have 
ever presei ed the model. You see that 
the breath of life which animated it—re- 
ligious fanaticism—is extinct. You see 
that his sad and blind administration has 
devoured even the race of conquerors, and 
that Turkey perishes for want of Turks. 

‘In the centre of this vast anarchy the 
capital of Islamism rises—-a foot on Europe 
—-and a foot on Asia. The Sultan Mah- 
moud—a prince raised by misfortune—a 
prince who feels that the empire is crumb- 
ling beneath him, but who cannot pre- 
vent it—appears at last to have despaired 
of his throne and of his people, and now 
only asks of that Russian power, which he 
vainly attempted to combat, to allow him 
to reign to the end of his life. Russia, 
alone, gentlemen, has prevented the fall 
of this throne—the final dismemberment 
of this shade of sovereignty. A few days 
more, and the Sultan would have existed 
no longer—the Arabs would have entered 
Constantinople. Let Russia withdraw her 
interested, but yet protecting, hand, and 
the émpire would again fall. And yet, 
beneath this humiliating protection of his 
enemy, the Porte trembles, and the Sul- 
tan cannot sleep in tranquillity. He was 
a great man one day=-the day when he 
destroyed, by means of dissimulation, of 
personal courage, and of audacity of mind, 
the hereditary empiré of the Janissaries, 
But there are states, the vital principle of 
whose existence consists even in their vices 
—and who would be slain by reform, in- 
stead of being regenerated. Such was the 
Ottoman empire! The military spirit of 
the people, which was only popular fana- 
ticism, disappeared with the Janissaries, 
There is no longer an army. National 
manners have refused to bend themselves 
to reforms, which were sustained with 
blindness and want of energy. There is 
no longer an Ottoman spirit!” 

And right joyously would we go on 
with the pleasurable work of translat- 
ing from, this charming and enticing 
oration of our author, did we not feel 
that we would be thus extending the 
sketch we have proposed to a large and 
very detailed picture. 

_ In the works of De Lamartine, whe- 
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thé? poetical or prose, We Aid the re- 
flection of his own mind and character. 
Thete is justice in all he says, itt all 
he pleads for, in he wishes to feel 
himself, or to make others feel with 
him. If, then, he pleads for Poland, 
le pleads for outraged treaties—for 
violated Eurupean arrangeménts, and 
for a people who have the right to be 
esteemed and protected. If he pleads 
for Greece, lie does not nauseate you 
with the cant of the descendants of the 
heroes of Thermopylae, nor does lie 
represent them as the models of vir- 
tue and patriotism ; but he advocates 
their cause as a weak, helpless, anid op- 
pressed people, seeking to live inde- 
pendent, and yet scarcely able to tm 
derstand or feel the value of the im 
dendence for which they sigh. If 
pleads for the non-conversion of the 
Frénch five per cents, it is because 
he thinks that such conversion woult 
be an unjust violation of the origina 
fundamental pact between the state 
and the public creditor. If he pleads 


against the laws of September, it is 
because he considers that there is not 
in them that principle of justice, with- 
out which laws may be binding on men, 


but are not -acquiesced in by the ma- 
jority. If he pleads for the abolition 
of slavery, it is for gradual, abolition, 
just abolition, for an abolition which 
shall be compensated for to those who 
would necessarily suffer from it. If 
he pleads for the abolition of capital 
punishments, it is because he thinks, 
that in all cases except that of murder, 
it is not just that a man should die for 
an offence which is not equal in its 
enormity to the amount of the punish- 
ment. If he pleads for political as- 
sociations, or rather, we sliould say, 
for less of rigour against them, it is be- 
cause he thinks it only an act of jus- 
tice to recognise, that in free states and 
under constitutional monarchies, such 
associations are necessary to the liber- 
ties and happiness of the people, and 
have on various important occasions 
been, productive of immense good. If 
he pleads for the liberty of the press, 
it is because, whilst he admits that 
its licentiousness is a vast evil, yet 
its power and influence are of incalcu- 
able, value; and that, even the press 
itself, notwithstanding all its defects, 
corrects, the errors of the press. If 
he pleads, with such captivating elo- 
quence the causé of the poor oaam 
lings, it is because he thinks it just to 
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be humane, and that humanity and 
justice require that the state should 
protect those who are wholly unable 
to protect themselves. If he pleads 
for the growers of home sugar, it is be- 
cause he thinks it unjust to have en- 
couraged French agriculturists to cul- 
tivate the beet-root for that purpose, 
and then to leave them without pro- 
tection. If he pleads against mié/i- 
tary tribunals being applied to civil of- 
fenders, even though the latter should 
conspire in concert with soldiers, it is 
because he thinks it wajust that a man 
should not be tried by his equals, and 
his equals, his fellows, are not military 
judges, but a jury of civilians. If he 
pleads for an amnesty, for its extensive 
application, and for its freedom from 
all restraints, it is because he thinks it 
just, that after a great political revolu- 
tion, in which ail deserve blame, at 
least that portion of the people should 
be pardoned for their errors who are 
the least instructed, and the most under 
the influence of their passions. We 
might continue our examples to a much 
greater length—but these are sufficient 
to establish the accuracy of our obser- 
vation. 

The same principles of justness, and 
love of justice, which is in him the 
source or foundation of his actions, is 


also the cause of his moderation of 


language, purity of diction, and of that 
proportion which exists between that 
which he means to say or to write; 
that which he ought to say and to 
write, and that which he does say and 
write. So the thoughts of his poetry 
are symmetrical. There is nothing 
bombastic in his mind—and, therefore, 
his writings, whilst eloquent, some- 
times impassioned, and often didactic, 
are always just. Even his descriptions 
of nature—and even the creations of 
his fancy—are all so just, whilst they 
are so brilliant, that it is the romance 
of real life which he makes you inter- 
ested in, and feel about, and you are 
never ashamed of your emotions. We 
certainly think this great praise—but 
it is deserved on the part of De Lamar- 
tine, and why then should we hesitate 
to accord it ? 

But we must close. The life of De 
Lamartine is a double one. He isa 
poet and a politician—a Christian mo- 
ralist and an enlightened statesman. 
His mind is large—his activity great— 
his exertions indefatigable, His labours 


are political, philosophical, and liter- 
ary. His existence is, however, calm 
and dignified. It is spent at Paris, 
or at Saint Point, the old family resi. 
dence of his father. During winter he 
is at the Tribune. He takes a deep 
and lively interest in all the passing 
events, examines them, and prepares 
to act as one should do, who believes 
himself capable of operating on the 
minds and convictions of large masses 
of beings. His poetry is then forgot. 
ten—and his prose alone remains, At 
Paris, he never writes poetry : it is at 
Saint Point that he gives himself up 
to the muse and the lyre. In Paris, 
he receives his friends at his residence 
at the Rue de I’ Université twice a- 
week, and there he_listens to all the 
plans which are brought before him 
for the amelioration of the condition of 
our poor humanity. 

When the month of June arrives, 
the Chambers break up—the political 
life of De Lamartine is at an end— 
and another existence commences. He 
quits the capital for Macon—reaches 
his old chateau of Saint Point, with its 
old elms, its Arab coursers, its devot- 
ed farmers, its repose, and its sanctity, 
sacred as it is to him for its holy in- 
spirations and its souvenirs of the 
dead; and there, some miles from Ma- 
con, he passes his days, till summoned 
by his parliamentary duties to a Pari- 
sian life. At the chateau of Saint 
Point, in a small study, facing a cha- 
pel, behind which repose, in the ceme- 
try, the ashes of his mother and his 
children, De Lamartine writes his 
beautiful poems. It will one day be 
the object of a literary and political, 
social and moral pilgrimage. May that 
day be far distant! 

De Lamartine is yet in the prime ot 
life—possessing true patriotism, and 
true genius, being at once a Christian 
Conservative, and a magnificent poet ; 
having a heart large as the world he 
loves, and a judgment matured by ex- 
perience, and regulated by observation 
and reading—with a fancy and imagina- 
tion unsurpassed by any living being— 
and all brought under subjection to re- 
ligious influences and religious objects 
—he may render great service to his 
country, to his age, and to the world, 


‘That he will do so, we cannot doubt, 


and with him we have but one regret— 
that he is not a Protestant. 
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Persia, Afghanistan, and Thdia. 


PERSIA, AFGHANISTAN, AND INDIA. 


From the day when the Emperor 
Paul uttered his insane threat of march- 
ing an army of Cossacks from Oren- 
burg to India, the designs entertained 
by Russia on our eastern possessions, 
and the dangers to be apprehended in 
that quarter in the event of a war, have 
furnished a fertile topic of gloomy ra- 
tiocination to that class of alarmists, the 
constant tendency of whose speeches 
and writings has been to exalt the 
power and resources of the Muscovite 
empire as contrasted with our own; 
and, while loudly proclaiming the un- 
bounded ambition and encroaching po- 
licy of that power, to deprecate any 
attempt at an opposition, which could 
only draw down on our heads the ir- 
resistible vengeance of the northern 
colossus. Sir Robert Wilson in 1817, 
and Colonel De Lacy Evans in 1829, 
stood pre-eminent above the rest for 
the confidence with which they pre- 
dicted an expedition of the Russians 
against India, and the ruinous conse- 
quences which must inevitably result 
to our Oriental rule ; while the oppo- 
site side of the question was sustained 
by the Quarterly Review, which con- 
tended in ably argued articles, that 
(even if the limited finances and 
cautious policy of Russia were not 
sufficient guarantees against her em- 
barking in so Quixotic an expedition), 
the march of 2000 miles from Oren- 
burg to Delhi, the impossibility of 
transporting guns and stores across 
the deserts of Turkistan, the want of 
provisions and water, and the unceas- 
ing hostility of the Turkoman tribes, 
would be a sufficient security that the 
invading army, if it ever reached our 
Indian frontier at all, could arrive 
there in no other condition than that 
of a diminished and exhausted rem- 
nant, destitute of supplies or artillery, 
and ready to fall an instant and easy 
prey to the numerous and effective 
Anglo- Indian forces which would en- 
counter it. The total failure of the 
missions of Mouravief to Khiva in 
1819, and of Negri to Bokhara in 
1820, by means of which the Cabinet 
of Petersburg attempted to open more 
intimate and friendly relations with 
these Tartar or Turkoman sovereign- 
ties, showed that the opposition to be 
expected in that quarter, at least, had 


not been overrated; while the equally 
rooted hostility and superior power of 
Persia appeared to interpose a still 
more effectual barrier to the route by 
the west of the Caspian: the friendly 
relations of Russia with Great Britain, 
and the improbability of her severing 
them for the doubtful chance of a re- 
mote and precarious conquest, were 
severally set forth and insisted on : and 
the result of all these arguments was, 
that most of our domestic politicians, 
after verifying the geographical posi- 
tions laid down in the Quarterly, by a 
glance at the map of Asia, remained 
in a comfortable conviction that there 
was little fear of East India stock being 
frightened from its propriety, during 
the lives of the present generation, by 
the apparition of the Russian eagle on 
the Indus. 

But these reasonings, however well 
founded they may have been fifteen 
years ago, have,.in the present day, 
ceased to be applicable ; for, by an un- 
fortunate perversity, while the warn- 
ings of the alarmist writers above al- 
luded to, and the solid facts which they 
adduced in support of them, fell almost 
unhceded on the public ear, the incon- 
sistent policy of forbearance and con- 
cession to Russia, which was advoca- 
ted as the only means of diverting the 
storm, has been scrupulously acted 
upon by each successive Ministry, and 
has been rewarded by a series of in- 
sults and indignities, increasing in due 
proportion to the tameness with which 
they were acquiesced in. When the 
Russian Emperor, in 1828, on finding 
that the obstinate valour of the Otto- 
mans was not so easily overborne as he 
had expected, instituted a naval block- 
ade of the Dardanelles (after having 
solemnly waived the rights of a belli- 
gerent in the Mediterranean, and re- 
ceived all due applause for his magra- 
nimity), the indifference with which 
our Government viewed the detention 
of British vessels, and the maltreat- 
ment of British seamen, gave Russia 
an assurance of impunity of which she 
was not slow to avail herself ; and the 
secret encouragement given to the 
Pasha of Egypt, the consequent treaty 
of Unkiar-Skelessi, the capture of 
the Vizen, and the late authoritative 
attempt to place a veto on the con. 
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clusion of the commercial treaty be- 
tween England and the Porte, demon- 
strated in rapid succession to Europe 
the moderation of Russia, and the 
weakness or long-suffering of our fo- 
reign policy. In distant Persia, after 
her military power had been broken 
by the war which was terminated by the 
peace of Turkmanschai in 1828, the 
game of intervention was played even 
more openly ; and no means were left 
untried to undermine and destroy the 
influence which a long alliance and con- 
stant diplomatic intercourse had pro- 
cured for England at the Court of Te- 
heran. During the life of Futteh Ali 
Shah, however, the Russian counsels 
never openly gained the ascendency. 
The wily old Kajar appreciated the sin- 
cerity of Russian treaties and promises 
too well to be cajoled by them ; and 
his often quoted answer to a proposi- 
tion for improving the internal com- 
munications of his dominions, shows 
his clear insight into the motives which 
dictated it :_—‘* The horsesof the Iranis 
can go where the horses of their an- 
cestors went; but if we make wide 
roads, the wheels of the Infidels will 
be speedily seen traversing them.” 
But, with the death of the old sove- 
reign, and the accession of his inex- 
perienced grandson, a change came 
oyer the spirit of Persian politics, and 
the flimsy veil which had covered the 
designs of Russia was instantly thrown 
aside. Scarcely four years have 
elapsed since this young monarch, as- 
sailed on all sides by the pretensions 
and reyolts of his innumerable uncles 
and cousins, was placed in secure pos- 
session of the throne by the vigorous 
exertion of British arms and influence 
under Sir Henry Bethune;* and he 
has repaid these services, which might 
have secured the gratitude of even an 
Asiatic despot, by insulting the British 
. Minister, admitting Russian emissaries 
into his diyan, and Russian troops into 
his capital, and lending himself as a 
willing tool to Russian intrigues which, 
under the pretext of assisting Persia in 
the recovery of her ancient possessions 
in Korassan, have for their real and 
scarcely veiled object the opening of a 
road through the Affghan and Seik 
tribes to the British frontier in India. In 
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furtherance of these views, Herat has 
been besieged by the forces of Persia, 
with the aid of Russian troops and artil- 
lery, under the direction of a Russian. 
general ; and, had it fallen, would, of 
course, have been re-fortified and oc. 
cupied, nominally for the Shah, by a 
Russian garrison, as an advanced 
stronghold and place d’armes from 
which, whenever the favourable op. 
portunity should present itself, a Rus- 
so-Persian army might have advan. 
ced to the Indus, by the route which 
has been followed by every invader of 
India on the Asiatic side, from Alex- 
ander to Nadir Shah. In the intoxi- 
cation of anticipated triumph, even 
the common forms of diplomatic cour- 
tesy towards England were violated; 
and Mr Macniel found it necessary 
to break off all communication with 
the Persian court, and to quit the 
camp before Herat; while Mahom. 
med Shah publicly declared that the 
capture of Herat would be. only pre- 
liminary to a career of conquest which 
should rival the past achievements of 
Nadir, and carry the Persian arms 
once more in triumph to Delhi. In 
Europe, the language held by Russia 
and her agents was equally explicit; 
the Augsburgh Gazette, after plainly 
avowing that the aim of the Russian 
operations in Persia, was ‘ the open- 
ing a road to the most vulnerable of 
the English possessions,” gave the fol- 
lowing lucid commentary on that text: 
«* England does not conceal from her- 
self her weakness in the East Indies; 
she knows that on the day when the 
natives, better informed concerning 
their own interests, shall unite together 
in resistance, British dominion in 
Southern Asia willend. On the other 
hand, Russia also knows her task ; she 
is aware, that to her is reserved to take 
the initiative in the regeneration of 
Asia; and it is this which explains 
the jealousy at present existing be- 
tween the two powers.” Surely this 
candid acknowledgment must be suf- 
ficient to convince the most determin- 
ed believer in the infallibility of the 
Quarterly, that whatever might haye 
been the case some years back, our 
Indian empire requires at the present 
day some more effectual bulwark than 
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* This distinguished officer was subsequently ordered out of Russia at a moment's 
notice, his offence being that he had been overheard, at one of the great reviews, t0 
address one of the Mussulman soldiers in the Persian language ! 
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either the hollow friendship still syb- 
sisting between the two powers, or the 
extent of desert interposed between the 
Siberian outposts and the Indus. 

Let us, in the first place, examine 
of what real value are those geogra- 
phical obstacles which have been so of- 
ten referred to as placing insurmount- 
able barriers in the way of a Russian 
march to India, The route by the 
east of the Caspian, by Khiva and Bok- 
hara, requires little notice, since it is 
not likely that it will ever be attempt- 
ed when a more commodious and easy 
road lies open; but even here we may 
remark, that the desert of Kharism, 
intervening between Khiva and Kho- 
rassan, and often represented as im- 
passable by an army, was crossed in 
1740 by Nadir Shah, with all his 
troops, stores, and artillery, when 
marching against Khiva, which he 
took, and put its Khan to death; and 
in the opposite direction, to the north 
of this oasis, it is currently reported 
in India, that the Kirghis desert has 
recently been traversed by a Russian 
corps, moving in the track of the car- 
avans, and that to this unexpected di- 
version is attributable the non-arrival 
of the auxiliary troops of Khiva and 
Bokhara to the relief of Herat. But 
the Russian troops may be wafted on 
the long course of the Volga, from the 
heart of European Russia to Astera- 
bad, the southernmost harbour of the 
Caspian ; the exclusive navigation of 
which sea with armed vessels was 
ceded, hy the way, to Russia, by the 
peace of 1828 with Persia; and from 
Asterabad to Herat, if the Persian 
territory be open to their passage, is a 
direct road of 450 miles, interrupted 
by no natural obstacle after the moun- 
tains of Mazanderan are crossed at the 
commencement of the march. 

Asterabad, indeed, was once at- 
tacked by Ahmed Shah Doorauni, the 
founder of the Afghan monarchy ; and 
if he had succeeded in annexing it to 
his empire, the whole distance from the 
Caspian to Sirhind, within the present 
British frontier at Loodiana, would 
have been included within the limits 
of his single kingdom, From Herat, 
the emporium of Central Asia, and the 
depot of the commerce between Cabul, 
India, Cashmere, Persia, Bagdad, &c. 
the road to India, by whateyer route, 
is more beaten and accessible than the 
internal communication between many 
parts of the Russian empire; and if 
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Nicholas could once display his en- 
signs on jts ramparts, he might in- 
scribe over its gates, “ the road to 
Hindostan,”” as confidently as his 
grandmother, Ca:herine II., placed the 
vaunting inscription, * This is the way 
from Moscow to Byzantium,” over the 
southern portal of Kherson. A mili- 
tary map of the route, “ constructed 
topographically with great care, b 

Herat, Candahar, Ghizni, and Cabul, 
to Attock,” was even shown to Bur- 
nes at Lahore, by M. Court, a French 
officer in the service of Runjeet Singh; 
he * pointed out the best routes for 
infantry and cayalry,” and stated, that 
“ though he had encountered jealous 

from the Raja, he had still manage 

to complete a broad belt of survey from 
Attock to our own frontier!” This 
route, though not quite direct, is the 
one which would most probably be 
taken by an invading army; and the 
whole distance to be trayersed from 
Asterabad to Delhi, would thus be 
about 1500 miles, or somewhat less 
than the distance from Paris to Mog- 
cow ; the halting places are respect- 
ively distant from each other as fol- 
low :—from Asterabad to Herat, 450 
miles—from Herat to Candahar, 290, 
through a country unencumbered with 
mountains, and principally along the 
valleys of the Furrahrood and Hel- 
mund rivers—from Candahar by Ghiz- 
ni to Cabul, about 230, the most moun- 
tainous pari of the road—from Cabul 
to Attock on the Indus, 180—and 
thence through the Punjab, crossing 
three of its rivers, 180 miles more to 
Lahore or Amritsir—thence to Delhi, 
270, crossing the two remaining ri- 
vers of the Punjab between Lahore 
and Loodiani. By turning from Can- 
dahar southwards towards Mooltan, 
three of the riyers of the Punjab might 
be avoided, but the distance would be 
rather greater—from Candahar to 
Mooltan, through the passes of the 
Suliman-Kok mountains, and over the 
Indus and Chenab, is 330 miles, and 
from Mooltan to Delhi 350. There 
is yet another route from Candahar, 
still farther to the south, by the con- 
fines of Seistan and Beloochistap, 
through a level country, and unop- 
structed by either mountains or rivers 
(except, of course, the Indus, which 
would be- crossed near Shikarpoor) ; 
but the whole extent of this line passes 
through arid and uncultivated districts, 
destitute of provisions or water, being, 
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in fact, a continuation of the great 
sandy desert of Kerman, where Alex- 
ander and his army suffered such hard- 
ships on their return from India—it 
has, however, been more than once 
traversed by Asiatic armies. This 
detailed itinerary may, perhaps, seem 
tedious to our readers, but it is only 
by such dry matter-of-fact statements 
that we can dispel the vague idea of 
trackless steppes and immeasurable dis- 
tances, which is popularly associated 
with the regions. of the East, and 
which has led many to consider our 
Indian frontier as secure as if, like 
some of the kingdoms in the Ara- 
bians nights, a hundred years’ journey 
intervened between it and the nearest 
neighbouring state. 

The tidings of the siege of Herat 
were at first received with apathy by 
the mass of fire-side politicians in 
England, who, finding from their ga- 
zetteers that Herat was a city of Kho- 
rassan, and Khorassan a province of 
Persia, inferred nothing more than the 
Shah was intent on chastising a rebel- 
lious portion of his own dominions ; 
and it was by slow degrees that the 


public mind was forced to compre- 
hend the fact, that our faithful allies 
the Russians, were* actively endea- 
vouring, with every prospect of suc- 
cess, to subvert one of the bulwarks 


of India. The unceasing denuncia- 
tions of the press have succeeded to a 
certain extent in undeceiving those, 
who, as long as we remained nomin- 
ally at peace with Russia, and no Rus- 
sian army of the Indus commenced its 
march with displayed banners across 
the desert, could not be persuaded that 
any real danger was to be apprehend- 
ed from Russian machination: but 
open violence has never been the fa- 
vourite game of Russia: she never 
advances to the assault of the citadel, 
till she has sapped and undermined the 
exterior defences : and it is before the 
walls of Herat that she has first emer- 
ged from the covered approaches which 
she has been for years silently con- 
structing, even in the heart of the dis- 
tant Birman empire, for the attack of 
Hindostan. Herat, in fact, is the 
Shumla, as the mountains of Afgha- 
nistan are the Balkan, of the exterior 
defences of India; and if we do not 
anticipate the Russians in the posses- 
sion of them, they may, at no very 
distant period, complete the analogy 
by descending thence to the plains of 
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Hindostan, and dictating, from within 


the walls of Delhi, as formerly at 
Adrianople, a treaty by which the 
power and territory to be possessed by 
the Lords of Calcutta shall be regu- 
lated by the good will and pleasure of 
the White Khan (as his Asiatic sub. 
jects call him) of Petersburg. 

It is true that the gallant and sue- 
cessful resistance which the Heratees 
have unexpectedly made, has post- 
poned, for the present, the further 
prosecution of these schemes of con. 
quest:* want of provisions, and the 
false alarm of theapproach ofthe forces 
of Bokhara to the relief of the besieg- 
ed city, have compelled the Persian 
monarch to withdraw his troops, and 
retreat in disorder towards his capital, 
after a desperate but fruitless attempt 
to carry the place by storm, in which 
the assailants are said to have lost 
more than 2000 of their best men; 
several Russian officers fell on this oc- 
casion, and their heads were fixed on 
the ramparts ofthe city. The retreat 
of the Shah was probably hastened by 
the news of a revolt rumoured to have 
broken out in Shiraz and Western 
Persia, in favour of one of the princes 
who visited England in 1836, and who 
are now resident at Bagdad. Their 
partizans in those provinces, of which 
their father for many years held the 
vice-royalty, are known to be numer- 
ous, and disaffected to the rule of 
Mohammed Shah, whose unnatural 
alliance with the hereditary foes of 
the Persian faith and nation has alien- 
ated from him the bulk of the popula- 
tion; and their hopes have been rais- 
ed by the occupation, by an Anglo- 
Indian force, of the island of Karrack, 
which commands the harbour of Bu- 
shire, the principal port possessed by 
Persia on the Gulf. No detailed ac- 
counts, however, appear to have been 
hitherto received of the progress of 
the Persian revolters, or of the opera- 
tions of the British troops subsequent 
to their establishment on Karrack; 
but it is obvious that an unpopular 
monarch, returning from an unsuc- 
cessful expedition with a broken and 
dispirited army, and an empty trea- 
sury, could oppose little effectual re- 


sistance to the insurrection of a war- 


like population, *headed by a for- 
mer claimant to the throne, if the 
powerful aid of British discipline were 
thrown into the scale against him. It 
was perhaps the anticipation of such & 
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crisis which led to the concentration 
of 50,000 Russian troops at Eriwan 
ad along the frontier; and if a re- 
quest for aid in reducing his rebellious 
subjects, on the part of the reigning 
monarch, had once given a pretext for 
ouring them into Persia, Moham- 
med Shah, with his throne surrounded, 
and his people awed into allegiance by 
foreign bayonets, must necessarily 
hve sunk thenceforward into as sub- 
srvient a vassal of Russia as Stanis- 
lus Poniatowski was in Poland. The 
events of the campaign in Khorassan, 
however, appear to have shaken his 
fiith in Russian promises; and his 
wavering’ counsels have been deter- 
nined by the news that an armament 
had been set on foot in India for the 
purpose of restoring the dethroned 
monarch of Cabul and Candahar, in 
place of the present chiefs of those 
provinces, who have lately become al- 
lies of Persia; and the effect of this 
ilteration of policy has been the re- 
ening of a friendly correspondence 


vith Colonel Stoddart and Mr Mac-. 


neil ;-while, for the final adjustment 
ofall differences, a Persian Ambas- 
sador has been dispatched to London, 
and is said to have already reached 
Constantinople. If the cession of Bu- 
shire, or some other naval station on the 
Persian Gulf, should be made the price 
of the renewal of the ancient alliance 
othe part of Great Britain, the ac- 
quisition would be doubly valuable, as 
wording a position in the flank of the 
Persian monarchy in the event of a 
future rupture, and as a present means 
of facilitating our direct communica- 
ton with India. The demand of some 
such compensation for the insults of- 
fered to tue British name in the per- 
won of our minister, and the violation 
of treaties, could not be considered 
tier unreasonable or exorbitant ; 
and the fickle and headstrong tempera- 
ment of Mohammed Shah does not 
hold out much hope of the perma- 
tence of any arrangement which does 
lot include an adequate security 
against future aggression. 

The originally avowed object of 
thelate campaign against Herat, was 
simply the re-union of that city, and 
the part of Khorassan dependent on 
I} to the Persian monarchy, from 
Which it had been separated at the rise 
ofthe Doorauni dynasty in Afghanis- 
tan, about the middle of the last cen- 
try; but during the progress of the 
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siege, ulterior schemes developed 
themselves, of such a nature and ex- 
tent, as to justify the Government of 
India in dispatching a powerful expe- 
dition, as we have already stated, 
against Cabul, in order to subvert the 
power of the Barukzye chiefs, and re- 
instate the ex-king, Shah Shooja, un- 
der British protection. The particu. 
lars of these schemes of partition con~ 
cluded in the Persian camp, as far as 
they have transpired in Europe, were 
to the effect that Dost Mohammed 
Khan of Cabul, the most powerful of 
the Barukzye chiefs, should have the 
title of King of Cabul, and be placed 
in possession of great part of the ter- 
ritories formerly comprised in the 
Doorauni monarchy, as far as Balkh 
and Cashmere, on thenorth, andshould 
be assisted in conquering the latter 
territory from Runjet Singh; in con. 
sideration of which, Dost Mohammed 
pledged himself to interpose no oppo. 
sition to the subjugation by Persia 
of Herat, Beloochistan, and Sinde; 
which extension of territory, if effect- 
ed, would have carried the Persian 
frontier up to the Indus, and rendered 
it easy for any power in alliance with 
Persia to invade the Company’s terri- 
tories by the southernmost route ; 
while the territories of Dost Moham- 
med would either bave afforded a pas- 
sage by the northern route, or have 
covered the flank of an army moving 
by the other. The intrigues of Rus- 
sia were sufficiently evident in these 
arrangements; and it yet remains to 
be proved how far the restoration of 
the exiled king in Afghanistan, even 
if successful, will operate as a barrier 
to similar attempts in future; but if 
the adhesion of this warlike people to 
the British interest is effected, and 
their various tribes again united under 
a single monarch, they may be made, 
if properly supported, an almost im- 
pregnable barrier to any future inva- 
sion of India on the N.W. A sketch 
of the previous history and present 
political situation of these countries, 
whose names and positions on the map 
were almost unknown, previous to the 
late occurrences, to the majority of 
general readers in England, may be 
useful in elucidating their importance, 
both as an outlying defence to our 
frontier, and as a connecting link bes 
tween the politics of Persia, Central 
Asia, and India, 

The mountain country between Per- 
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sia and India, marked in our maps as 
Cabul and Candabar, has been inha- 
bited, from time immemorial, by the 
Afghans, a rude and warlike race, 
claiming, in their own traditions, to 
be descended from Saul, king of Is- 
rael, and considered by some Euro- 
pean writers to have probably sprung 
from the ten tribes of Israel. From 
these mountains descended the succes- 
sive swarms of fanatical warriors, who, 
in the eleventh and twelfth centuries of 
our era, gradually reduced India under 
Moslem domination ; and the throne 
of Delhi was filled for three hundred 
years by princes of Afghan race, till 
their ascendency was subverted by the 
house of Timur in the early part of 
the sixteenth century. For 200 years 
from this period, the Afghans of Cabul 
and Candahar were subject alternately 
to the courts of Delhi and Ispahan, 
occasionally availing themselves of 
their position between the two empires 
to re-assert a brief independence dur- 
ing a period of war and confusion ; 


till in the reign of the last Soofavi king 
of Persia, Shah Hassein, an insult 
offered to the family of one of their 
chiefs by the Persian governor, led to 


the murder of the offender, and the 
’ revolt of all the Afghan tribes ; and 
the spectacle of weakness and decay 
presented by the Persian monarchy 
encouraged them to assume the offen- 
sive. The capture of Ispahan, and 
the conquest of Persia by the Shilji 
Afghans, and the scenes of carnage 
and desolation which followed, till 
their expulsion and subjugation by 
Nadir Shah, have been made familiar, 
by the pages of Hanway and Malcolm, 
to every reader of Oriental history. 
The Abdallis, another Afghan tribe, 
who had possessed themselves of Herat 
and its territory, also yielded to the 
Persian conqueror, who retook Herat 
in 1731, but retained most of the Ab- 
dallis chiefs in his service—his predi- 
lection for the Sooni sect leading him 
to surround himself principally with 
officers of that persuasion. On the 
assassination of Nadir in 1747 (an 
event to which Persian jealousy of the 
favour shown to the Afghans is said 
to have greatly contributed), Ahmed 
Khan Docauni, one of the Abdallio 
chiefs, and head of the sacred clan of 
the Suddozyes, seized the opportunity 
of the panic and confusion to withdraw 
his troops from the Persian camp, and 
Marching to Candahar, proclaimed 
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himself king of Afghanistan, to wi 
two years afterwards, he re-unite 
Herat and great part of Khorassan; 
the anarchy in which Persia was 
plunged preventing his encountering 
any effectual opposition. During g 
victorious reign of twenty-six years, 
the Afghan king five times invaded 
India, inflicted on Delhi a second sack, 
even more severe than that it had ex. 
perienced from Nadir, and routed the 
Mahrattas at Paniput with such fear. 
ful slaughter, that scarcely a fourth 
of their host of 80,000 men escaped 
from the battle and pursuit. At the 
death of Ahmed Shah, in 1773, his 
dominions comprehended, in addition 
to the territories already enumerated, 
Balkh, Cashmere, Sind, and the Pun. 
jab: but with his life the power and 
prosperity ofthe Afghan monarchy may 
be considered to have terminated ; and 
the usual course of degeneracy, dis. 
cord, and decay, which seems insepa- 
rable from the history of an Asiatic 
dynasty, was run with more than 
usual rapidity. His indolent and 
luxurious son, Timur, was deficient in 
the energy and ability necessary for 
the preservation of union in his dis 
jointed kingdom ; in the course of his 
reign of twenty years, he lost Sind and 
others of the frontier provinces ; and 
after his death in 1793, the discordsof 
his numerous sons precipitated the fall 
of the Doorauni dynasty. The short 
reign of his successor, Shah Zemaun, 
a weak and cruel prince, was rendered 
memorable by the wild scheme which 
he formed for invading India, subdu- 
ing the Mahrattas and English, and 
recovering the ascendency in that 
country, which had been held by bis 
grandfather ; but this enterprise was 
frustrated in the outset by the attacks 
which the Persians (now settled under 
the Kajar dynasty) began to make o 
his western frontier, and by the conti- 
nual revolts of his half-brother, Mab- 
mood, by whom he was at length de- 
throned and blinded in 1800, The 
rule of Mahmood was, however, tt- 
popular, and, in little more than two 
years, he was expelled by a revolt of 
the populace of the capital against his 
Persian guards. Shooja-al-mulk, a 
uterine brother of Shah Zemaua, wis 
now placed on the throne, The at 
ministration of this prince (the preset 
ex-king) was marked by some ability 
and suecess ; but the royal preregt: 
tive was greatly circumscribed by the 
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er of the chieftains of the different 
dans, who had availed themselves of 
these fraternal contentions to regain 
the feudal authority of which the in- 
troduction of royalty had deprived 
them ; civil wars also arose from the 
eforts of the Ghilji tribes to throw off 
the yoke of the Abdallis; and the rapid 
tise of the power of the Seiks under 
the Rajah Runjeet Singh at length 
compelled the Afghans to evacuate the 
Punjab, and confine themselves to the 
right bank of the Indus. The state of 
the Cabul monarchy at this period is 
described in detail in Elphinstone’s 
interesting narrative of his mission in 
1808-9 to the court of Shooja; but 
sarcely had the embassy repassed the 
Indus, when the sovereign who had 
received it was driven from his throne 
by one of the revolutions common in 
Asia, headed by Futtah Khan, the 
chief of the powerful clan of Barukzye, 
who restored Mahmood as nominal 
king, retaining the administration, 
wider the title of vizier, entirely in his 
own hands. After nine years’ pre- 


carious reign, Mahmood, with the co- 
operation of his son Kamran, rid him- 
self of his powerful minister by mur- 


dering him under circumstances of 
great cruelty ; but, finding himself 
wable to withstand the instantaneous 
revolt of the unfortunate vizier’s nu- 
merous brothers and clansmen, pusil- 
laimously abandoned his kingdom, 
and fled, with his treasures and crown 
jewels, to Herat, of which he had been 
governor in the lifetime of his father 
Timur. By acknowledging himself a 
vassal of Persia, he remained in undis- 
tarbed possession of this city and its 
territory till his death in 1829, when 
his son Shah Kamran, the late antago- 
nist of the Persians, succeeded him. 
The abdication of Mahmood left the 
throne at the absolute disposal of Azem 
Khan, who had succeeded his brother 
Futteh as chief of the Barukzye, He 
offered it, in the first instance, to Shah 
Shooja, and this prince, accordingly, 
left Loodiana, where he had for some 
time resided, in order to resume his 
crown; but having imprudently given 
offence to the nobles by some ill-timed 
acts of arrogance, he was compelled 
to return into exile before he had 
teached the camp ; and Ayub, another 
Prinee of the Doorauni family, was 
lavested with the empty title of king, 
ving been previously in such a state 
of destitution, that the robe of honour, 
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whieh he conferred on Azim Khan on 
installing him in the office of vizier, 
had been privately sent by the destined 
minister to the royal tents. The sha- 
dow of a kingdom, torn to pieces by 
civil war, and dismembered by the 
attacks of the sheiks, continued, from 
this time, little more than four years, 
when it received a final blow from the 
decisive victory gained at Nushrow in 
1823 by Runjeet Singh, who led on his 
guards in person to the capture of the 
Afghan artillery. Azem Khan, who, 
from the opposite bank of the river of 
Cabul, had beheld the defeat of the 
Moslem army, without being able to 
cross with his division to their assist- 
ance, died shortly after, broken-hearted 
at the triumph of the infidels; and 
with his death the dissolution of the 
kingdom was complete. The puppet 
king Ayub disappeared from the scene, 
and became:a pensioner at the court 
of Lahore; Dost Mohammed Khan, 
the most influential of the brothers of 
Azim, established himself at Cabul, 
while two less powerful branches of 
the family ruled at Candahar and 
Peshawur; Balk, &c., fell to the 
Ozbegs ; Cashmere and Moultan had 
been subdued by Runjeet Sing, who 
did not extend his conquests to the 
west of the Indus; the Balooch and 
Sind chiefs relapsed into the state of 
petty independence in which the in- 
valuable work of Sir Alexander Burnes 
describes them ; and of all the widely- 
extended dominions acquired by Ah- 
med Shah Doorauni, only the single 
fortress of Herat remained in the pos- 
session of any of his descendants. 
Thus fell the Doorauni kingdom in 
Afghanistan, the re-establishment of 
which as an outwork to our Indian 
dominions is at present the predomi- 
nant object of our policy in that quar- 
ter; but it appears very questionable 
whether that desirable object might 
not have been more easily and securely 
attained a few years since, by strength- 
ening the interests of the present ruler 
of Cabul, Dost Mahommed, who was 
then anxious to secure our alliance, 
than by attempting, at the present 
juncture, to restore a weak monarch, 
whose family has no remaining parti- 
sans in the country, to a throne from 
which he has been twenty-nine years 
an exile. ; 
The sacred elan of the Suddozyes, of 
which the late royal family is a branch, 
is insignificant in point of numbers: 
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the power of the monarch was there- 
fore entirely dependent on popular 
opinion, and on the allegiance of the 
chiefs of the more influential races, 
among whom the Barukzyes have 
long been pre-eminent. Hadji Jumal, 
one of their former chiefs, was the prin- 
cipal supporter of Ahmed Shah in his 
assumption of the regal title: and in 
the present day the different branches 
are said to be able on an emergency 
to bring 30,000 horse into the field: 
a force which, in the conflicts among 
the sons of Timur Shah, gave them 
virtually the disposal of the throne. * 
To this powerful tribe both the exist- 
ing branches of the dethroned family 
are odious: Kamran is more especi- 
ally detested as the murderer of their 
renowned chief, the Vizier Futteh 
Khan: and they have every thing to 
dread from the restoration to power of 
Shah Shooja, who owes to them both 
the loss of his throne in the first in- 
stance, and the frustration of his hopes 
of again regaining it on the abdica- 
tion of Mahmood. The sons of Shah 
Zemaun, who, according to European 
notions, would have a claim to the suc- 
cession prior to either Kamran or 
Shooja, have been apparently passed 
over by all parties, though the eldest 
of them, Mirza Kyser, bore a distin- 
guished part in the transactions of the 
reign of Shooja, and would at least 
have the negative merit of not being 
personally obnoxious to the Afghans. 
The concluding remarks of Burnes on 
the political aspect of Afghanistan, de- 
rive additional value from having been 
written in 1834, at a period when 
little anticipation was entertained of 
the importance which that country 
would speedily assume in oriental re- 
lations :—after a summary of the pre- 
sent position of the different chiefs, he 
continues—* it is evident, therefore, 
that the restoration of either Shooja 
or Kamran is an event of the most 
improbable nature. The dynasty of 
the Suddozyes has passed away, unless 
it be propped up by foreign aid; and 
it would be impossible to reclaim the 
lost provinces of the empire, without a 
continuation of the same assistance. 
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It is more difficult to revive than tp 
raise a dynasty: and in the common 
chain of events, if the country is to 
be ruled by another king, we must 
look for another family to establish its 
power in Cabul, and this in all proba. 
bility will be the Barukzyes.” The 
temper of the Afghan people, mon. 
over, has been in all ages essentially 
republican ; and though the genius of 
Ahmed Shah succeeded in uniting for 
a time all the clans under one gu. 
preme head, the impatience with which 
the nobles bore the rule of his weak 
successors, proves that the original 
establishment of monarchical gover. 
ment was successful, solely through 
the personal qualifications of the 
founder, and the favourable opporta. 
nity for asserting the national inde. 
pendence, which was presented by the 
death of Nadir Shah. The patriarchal 
sway, too, of the Barukzye chiefs, 
particularly of Dost Mohammed Khan, 
has endeared them to the people:- 
the character of the last-named ruler 
is painted in the following colours, by 
Burnes, who had good opportunities 
of observing him :—* His justice af 
fords a constant theme of praise to all 
classes: the peasant rejoices in the 
absence of tyranny, the citizen at the 
safety of his home, and the strict m- 
nicipal regulations regarding weights 
and measures; the merchant at the 
equity of his decisions and the pr 
tection of his property, and the soldier 
at the regular manner in which hisar. 
rears are discharged. * * *# # 
The merchant may travel, without 
guard or protection, from one frontier 
to another—an unheard-of circum 
stance in the times of the kings.”— 
It can hardly be supposed, on cons 
deration of all these circumstances 
that a warlike and spirited people wil 
tamely submit to receive, at the hans 
and for the purposes of a foreign power 
a monarch whom they have already 
twice declared unworthy to reign, 
whose only claim consists in such 4 
degree of hereditary right as an ede 
vation to the throne, of very recett 
date, may be supposed to have impatk 
ed to his family. 


—— 





* The want of a tribe particularly attached to the royal family, was so sensibly fel 
by the earlier kings of the Soofavi dynasty in Persia, that Shah Abbas the Great #: 
tempted to remedy the defect, by instituting a new tribe, called Shah-sevund, or hing! 
friends : it at one time comprised nearly 100,000 families, and was a principal bulwat 
of the throne, 
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The situation of Dost Mohammed 
and his brothers, pending the late oc- 
eurrences in Khorassan, was sufficient- 
ly embarrassing. If Herat had sub- 
mitted, or fallen after a short resist- 
gee, aS Was expected, its surrender 
would have been immediately followed 
by the irruption of Persian forces into 
Afghanistan, in pursuance of. the ob- 
ject openly declared by the Shah— 
the re-conquest of all the provinces 
which had been subject to the Persian 
monarchy under the Soofavi kings. 
At the same time, the blood-feud of 
the Barukzye family with Kamran 
forbade the affording him aid against 
the common enemy: and in the event 
of Kamran repulsing the attack, it 
was probable that he might avail him- 
slf of the reputation for prowess thus 
acquired to collect to his standard the 
Western Afghans, and perhaps the 
Ghijies (a race of Afghans distinct 
from, and often at variance with the 
Abdallis), and attempt the recovery 
of his father’s kingdom—an intention 
vhich he is said by Lietenant Conolly, 
and other travellers, to have announced 
mmore than one occasion. In this 
perplexing dilemma, and frustrated in 
the various attempts which he had 
made to gain our effective alliance, 
Dost Mohammed followed the only 
course which remained open to him, 
inbreaking off his relations with us, 
and concluding a treaty, by the media- 
ti of the Russian envoy, with the 
Shah, then encamped before Herat :— 
his brother, the chief of Candahar 
(whose territory lay nearer the scene 
of action, and who had been engaged 
in hostilities with Kamran, previous to 
the appearance of the Persians), had 
aiticipated him in this movement, 
having, as some reports state, joined 
the Persians with a convoy of a thou- 
snd camel-loads of provisions. As 
British influence is again in the as- 
tendant at Teheran, we presume that 
the Shah will be required, as one of 
the preliminaries of reconciliation, to 
uerifice this new ally, to whom, in- 
deed, he is no longer in a condition to 
iford any effectual assistance :—and 
thus the chief of Cabul (between whom 
ad his brothers of Candahar and 
Peshawar there exists much jealousy), 
Will be left to resist single-handed the 
invasion of the English and Seiks on 

eastern and southern frontier, and 
Probably an attack from Kamran on 
the west. There can belittle doubt but 
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that the first-named expedition (the 
English portion alone of which, exclu- 
sive of the Seik contingent, amounts 
to nearly 30,000 men, English and 
sepoys), will succeed in occupying, at 
least temporarily, Cabul and Candahar, 
and replacing Shah Shooja on the 
throne: but his rule can have but 
little chance of permanence, unless 
secured by the continued presence of 
a large subsidiary force; a measure to 
which Runjeet Singh, whose territory 
would then be nearly surrounded by 
British cantonments, will not be likely 
to assent :—and when once the invad- 
ing troops are withdrawn, nothing but 
extensive support from the other Af- 
ghan chiefs, whom Shah Shooja is not 
likely to succeed in conciliating, can 
prevent Dost Mohammed, popular as 
he is described to be, from resuming 
his authority: and in this undertaking 
he would doubtless be supported by 
Russia, as it is confidently stated in 
the Supplement to the Asiatic Journal 
for December, that “ a letter has been 
intercepted from the Emperor Nicholas 
to Dost Mohammed, offering him 
ample assistance of men and money 
on the part of the Russians, to sustain 
him in his conflict with the English.” 
In this case, our occupation of Cabul 
will involve us in greater difficulties 
than the capture of Herat would have 
done, as it may bring the Russians, 
foiled in attempting to establish them- 
selves, by force of arms, in Western 
Afghanistan, in immediate contact with 
the Punjab and our frontier. 

It must also be remembered that in 
this proposed settlement of the coun- 
try, the claims of Kamran, whose pre- 
tensions to the crown are at least 
equal to those of Shooja, have been 
altogether overlooked ; his interests, in 
opposing the tide of Russo-Persian 
arms and intrigue, have hitherto been 
identical with our own; and he has 
done us good service in bearing the 
first brunt with a degree of gallantry 
and resolution of which his previous 
life had given no promise. Still the 
restoration of Shooja will be ineffee- 
tual for any purpose of our policy, un- 
less Herat, which has been justly cha- 
racterised as the gate of the road to 
Hindostan, he included in the limits 
of his kingdom ; and this re-union, it 
is evident, can only be effected by 
wresting it forcibly from Kamran ; an 
enterprise, the success of which, from 
the strength and distant situation of 
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the city, can only be ensured by a dis- 
propordionate expenditure of blood and 
treasure ; and which, whether success- 
ful or not, must attach to the British 
name such an ineffaceable stain of in- 
gratitude and violence, as will : be 
eagerly blazoned forth and dissemina- 
ted throughout Asia by the emissaries 
of Russia. In every point of view, 
our future ‘position in Afghanistan 
affords grounds for doubt and anxiety ; 
our edifice of policy, if left to itself, 
will, in all probability, speedily fall to 
pieces ; and, if we are to support it by 
quartering subsidiary troops in the 
country, such an extension of our 
vastly overgrown territory (for to this 
it will, in fact, amount), will be an 
evil scarcely less to be deprecated than 
the other alternative. Had the autho- 
rities in India inclined a favourable 
ear a very few years, or even months 
back, to the overtures of the different 
chiefs who were then well disposed to 
us, the necessity for our present arbi- 
trary and precipitate measures would 
not have occurred ; and a tenth of the 
sums which we have fruitlessly lavish- 
ed on a faithless and fickle monarch in 
Persia, would have secured us honest 
and able allies in the immediate vici- 
nity of our frontier. The whole story 
of our recent transactions in Afghani- 
stan, indeed, cannot be more justly and 
concisely summed up than in the fol- 
lowing pithy sentences of the United 
Service Journal :—“* * * Russia and 
Persia each sent an envoy to this ruler 
of Cabul. He implored our friendship, 
and a little money—we refused, and 
threatened him. Russia and Persia 
promised aid and money. He, of 
course, accepted their offers. Here 
was a gross political blunder, which, 
as usual, must be repaired at the point 
of the sword. A little aid would have 
relieved Herat, which was making so 
firm a resistance. The Afghan rulers 
were most desirous of our friendship, 
and the people, to a man, are invete- 
rately opposed to their ‘ infidel’ neigh- 
bours, as they style the Persians” 
(the Afghans being of the Sooni, or 
orthodox sect of Islam,—the Persians 
Sheahs, or heretics). ‘‘ The disposi- 
- tions both of prince and people were 
thus in our favour, while their country 
lines our entire frontier, intervening 
between us and our foes. £20,000 
and fair words might have secured 
their co-operation and averted this 
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Our advance into Cabul will place 
us in a new position with reference to 
the Seik kingdom in the Punjab, jf 
is well known that the Afghans regard 
their expulsion from that country, and 
the proscription of the Moslem faith 
in the territory where it was first plant. 
ed in India by the swords of their 
ancestors, as both a national and relj. 
gious disgrace: and the promise of 
support in attacking Runjeet Singh, 
was one of the principal incentives to 
the alliance which, unfortunately for 
himself, Dost Mohammed lately con. 
cluded with Persia. It might be an. 
ticipated that the security from aggres. 
sion in this quarter, which our acquir. 
ing a paramount influence in Afgha 
nistan would afford him, would insure 
the hearty co-operation of the old 
“ Lion of the Punjab” in our favour; 
but recent accounts from India state, 
that he has shown symptoms of pique 
and dissatisfaction at being assigned 
what he considers a secondary part in 
the campaign, and has in consequence 
broken off an interview which had 
been arranged between him and the 
Governor-general. His interest, hov. 
ever, coincides too nearly with our own 
in the present case, to admit of any 
serious misunderstanding arising: and 
the alliance will probably remain in 
tact during his life-time: but his death, 
which, from his age and the ravages 
made in his constitution by excessive 
indulgence in spirits, cannot be far 
distant, will be the signal for a scene 
of anarchy and confusion of which our 
close neighbourhood will not permit 
us to remain indifferent spectator. 
Like Ahmed Shah Doorauni, Runjeet 
Singh has established an absolute mo 
narchy on the ruins ofa republic: but 
the revolution has extended to there 
ligious as well as the civil admini- 
stration: he has abolished the conve 
cations, or national diets, at the holy 
city of Amritsir, thirty miles from Le 
hore, at which the affairs of the Seik 
nation were formerly discussed and 
settled, and destroyed every vestige of 
that liberty and equality on which the 
followers of Gooroo Govind used it 
former days to pride themselves. He 
has established a disciplined force of 
25,000 infantry “ fully equal,” in the 
opinion of Burnes, “ to the troops 
the Indian army,” with a due propor 
tion of regular cavalry, and a fo 
able train of one hundred and fifty 
pieces of artillery: but this syste 
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js unpopular in the country, and the 
Frenchmen, by whom the regular 
troops are officered, are viewed with 
a jealous eye by the Seik Sirdars, 
whom they have supplanted in posts of 
military authority. The whole of the 
improvements in the administration, 
both military and civil, are, in fine, 
hitherto regarded by the great body 
of the Seiks as at best but hazardous 
innovations: and it would require the 
hand and head of a vigorous and ta- 
lented successor to carry out to the 
full extent the system which Runjeet 
Singh has introduced, But his only 
legitimate son, Kurruck Singh, so 
far from possessing ‘the qualifica- 
tions which would enable him to 
grasp the sceptre of his father, is 
“ almost imbecile, illiterate, and in- 
animate,” “takes no share in po- 
lities, and conciliates no party.” 
There is, however, an adopted son, 
Shere Singh, now governor of Cash- 
mere, whose frank and martial charac- 
ter, and unbounded generosity, have 
given him great popularity among the 
soldiery, of which he will doubtless en- 
deavour to avail himself on the death 
of the Raja, in order to set aside the 
legitimate son, and seize the kingdom 
for himself. But this will scarcely be 
effected without a civil war; and in 
the confusion thus produced, it may 
naturally be expected that the numer- 
ous partizans of the ancien régime will 
make an effort to oust both the aspir- 
ants to monarchy, and restore the old 
constitution in Church and State, 
What the result of the struggle may 
be, cannot of course be foreseen ; but 
itis the opinion of Burnes, the latest 
and most accurate traveller who has 
visited these regions, that, “ If Shere 
Singh does not secure a supremacy, 
this kingdom will probably relapse in- 
to its former state of anarchy and 
small republics,” or ** be subjected by 
some neighbouring power.” The ac- 
cession of the Punjab to our own ter- 
ritories, in which all past experience 
demonstrates that such a state of 
things must inevitably terminate, 
would be an acquisition in every point 
of view most invaluable to the securi- 
ty of British power, Its numerous 


rivers, and the unrivalled fecundity of ° 


the soil fertilized by their waters, have 
caused the Punjab to be frequently 
denominated the Netherlands of In- 
dia; and the pertinacity with which 
the successive lines of defence, afford. 
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ed by these rivers, were defended by 
the natives, in carly ages against 
Alexander, and in later times against 
the incursions of the early Moslem 
conquerors, has given the country an 
additional feature of resemblance to 
that battle-field of Europe. The ex- 
tension of the British frontier to the 
Indus, would give our territory a well 
defined and defensible boundary, with 
a series of positions in its rear, which, 
even ifthe Indus were crossed by an 
invading army, would require to be 
forced in detail; at present, there is 
not a single fortress, not a river or a 
mountain, between Delhi and our 
frontier-station of Loodiana, which 
could check an invader's progress af- 
ter crossing the Suttege. Besides the 
natural advantages to be derived from 
the possession of the country, the 
Seiks, naturally martial, and unencum- 
bered by the privileges of caste, &c., 
which fetter the Hindoo population, 
would furnish an inexhaustible supply 
of hardy soldiers to fill the ranks of 
our native armies ; the abundant and 
regular pay, and the care with which 
the comforts of the soldiery are pro- 
vided for, would render our service 
more popular than that of the diseip- 
lined troops of the present Raja, where 
the pay is often in arrear, and the dis- 
cipline does not extend beyond the 
parade ground. Runjeet himself, in- 
deed, once shrewdly remarked to an 
English visitant at Lahore, that a re- 
gular army did not suit the habits of 
an Eastern prince, as it could not be 
regularly paid ; and some of the Seik 
officers, at the interview between the 
Raja and Lord William Bentinck, 
expressed great astonishment at being 
told, in answer to an inquiry whether 
the English troops often clamoured 
for their pay, that such conduct would 
be considered mutinous, and visited 
with seyere punishment. 

But whateyer may be the future 
destinies of the Punjab, it is fortunate 
that the shock of the impending war 
must fall on its soil, in case of a tem- 
porary reverse, rather than on any of 
the districts under the sway of the 
British, In removing the seat of the 
conflict to a distance from our terri- 
tories, the authorities have, beyond all 
controversy, acted wisely. It is a fa- 
vourite notion in England, that our 
equitable institutions and impartial 
administration of justice, with the 


security of life and property thereby 
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afforded, as contrasted with the alter- 
pate anarchy and despotic. tyranny 
previously prevailing, have made our 
rule so popular with the bulk of our 
Indian subjects, as to ensure their ad- 
herence in the event of a foreign in- 
vasion ; but this is well known to be 
a mere delusion by those who are prac- 
tically acquainted with the country. 
It may be true that the native mer- 
chants of Calcutta, and the cultivators 
of Hindostan Proper, feel some degree 
of gratitude and attachment to a go- 
vernment under which they are exempt 
from the various forms of oppression 
and extortion still exercised in Oude 
and other semi-independent states ; 
but even among these classes consi- 
derable distrust and discontent has 
lately been excited by the vexatious 
inquiries instituted as to the tenure of 
their lands; and at any time, or un- 
der any ruler, any thing like Euro- 
pean feelings of patriotism and loyalty 
are utterly out of the question. But 
in the northern and north-western 
provinces, on which the storm of inva- 
vasion would first burst, the case is 
widely different. 

The warlike and turbulent tribes of 
Rajpootana, forming the military caste 
of the Hindvo nation, foiled all the 
efforts of the Emperors of Delhi to 
complete their subjugation. Even now 
their principal sovereignties acknow- 
ledge only a slight and reluctant de- 
pendence on the British power, and 
would rise against it on the first ap- 
pearance of a foreign standard on the 
Indus. During the siege of Herat they 
openly expressed their satisfaction at 
the prospect of a change of masters ; 
and it is even strongly suspected that 
secret agents from several Rajpoot 
states communicated with the Russian 
envoy in the camp of Mohammed 
Shah. The Patans, or descendants 
of the Moslem conquerors, of whom 
thousands are scattered over the coun- 
try, having no profession but arms, 
and prevented by pride and prejudices 
from entering our military service, 
loathe us both as strangers and infidels, 
whose presence and dominion, in the 
land where they so long reigned su- 
preme, is a perpetual stigma both on 
their religion and their prowess. The 
Mahrattas would eagerly seize the 
opportunity to avenge their humilia- 
tion; and the numerous predatory 
tribes of central India would soon 
swell the array of a native insurrec. 
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tion against that power whose rigj 
surveillance and omnipresent arms 
have supplanted 


=‘* the good old rule, the simple plan, 
That those should take who have the 
power, 
And those should keep who can.” 


In short, the first footing gained bya 
Russian or foreign army in India 
would be the signal for the instant 
realization of the state of things pre. 
dicted thirteen years ago, in the event 
of Lord Combermere’s failing before 
Bhurtpore, by a great and good man, 
whose published fragments, notwith. 
standing a few inaccuracies, afford 
almost the only clear and practical 
view extant of our Indian possessions, 
the late Bishop Reginald Heber;— 
** Should he fail, it is unhappily but 
too true that a]l northern and western 
India, every man who owns a sword, 
and can buy or steal a horse, from the 
Suttege to the Nerbudda, will be up 
against us, less from disliking us than 
in the hope of booty.” At the moment 
when this was written, the mob were 
shouting in the streets of Delhi, and 
before the Residency, “ the rule of 
Company is over!” and plunderings 
on a small scale had already com. 
menced, in anticipation of a second 
victory to be gained by the defenders 
of the. Jut capital, already triumphant 
over Lord Lake. The annals of the 
Pindarry war show how easily a ma- 
rauding force, held together solely by 
the hope of spoil, is collected in India. 
The famous freebooting leader, Ameer 
Khan (lately dead), on being asked 
how he contrived to keep together 
the various tribes and religions found 
in the ranks of his motley followers, 
said that he always found the talis. 
manic gathering-word Loot (plunder), 
a sufficient bond of union in any part 
of India; and in those devastating 
hordes of cavalry, the Cossacks and 
Bashkirs would find a similarity not 
only in habits and pursuits, but even 
in name, the term Cosak being in com- 
mon use throughout the north of In- 
dia to indicate a predatory horseman. 
An outbreak of all the independent 
tribes, and of the turbulent spirits 
within the British territories, would be 
the immediate consequence of the ap- 
pearance of an invader; and even if 
not a single foreign soldier survived to 
recross the Suttege, a second Pindar 

war, with years of bloodshed and sut- 
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fering, would be requisite for the coer- 
cion of the revolters and the restora- 
tion of tranquillity. But the transfer- 
ence of the seat of wer to the right 
bank of the Indus, and the interposi- 
tion of the Punjab between it and our 
own possessions, will avert the possi- 
bility, as far as the present aspect of 
affairs enables us to judge, of this 
train of calamities. 

On the success of the Cabul expe- 
dition will probably depend the main- 
tenance of peace on the other frontier ; 
for, whether from secret leagues and 
aconcerted plan of operations, or from 
an accidental concurrence, it is certain 
that we are threatened on all sides. 
The Ghoorkhas of Nepaul, who gave 
us so much trouble in the last war, 
are said to be already in motion along 
the north-eastern frontier; and the 
language held by the new usurper in 
Birmah is said to be so equivocal as to 
have rendered the concentration of a 
strong force in Arracan, ill as the 
troops can at present be spared, a 
matter of imperative necessity. Thus, 
in every direction, the war-clouds are 
gathering, and it is only by assuming 
a firm and determined attitude that 


we can hope to repel or divert them: 
a temporizing or purely defensive line 
of policy is now too late, and would be 
considered only as an indication of 


weakness and irresolution. The want 
of a comprehensive and commanding 
genius at the helm of Indian affairs 
will, however, be severely felt; and 
the warmest friends of Lord Auckland 
must admit that the present Governor- 
general is lamentably deficient in the 
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powers which should enable him to 
grapple with so momentous a crisis. 
It is currently reported that, at the 
present juncture, when every thing 
depends upon promptitude and deci- 
sion, both in the cabinet and the field, 
he has addressed despatches to the 
Government at home, demanding in- 
structions how to act! Would Hast- 
ings or Cornwallis have hesitated 
thus ? 

Since the above was written, intel- 
ligence has been received that Kam- 
ran has actually moved westward since 
the raising of the siege of Herat, for 
the purpose of asserting his claims to 
the throne of Cabul; and it is added 
that Dost Mohammed, thus pressed 
on all sides, has preferred reconcilia- 
tion with his hereditary enemy to sub- 
mission to the English and Seiks. If 
this report prove correct, we shall find 
the whole Afghan population united 
in arms to repel the intrusive King 
Shooja; and if Kamran has recourse 
to Russian aid, as will doubtless be 
the case, in order to maintain his king- 
dom, the gates of Herat will be thrown 
open to Russia by our blundering po- 
licy, after having repelled the tide of 
invasion without our assistance. The 
political and belligerent interests on 
the west of the Indus, already suffi- 
ciently entangled, will thus be compli- 
cated beyond the possibility of unravel- 
ment; and it remains to be seen how 
far the sword will succeed in effectually 
severing the worse than Gordian knot 
thus tied by our own vacillation and 
mismanagement. 








Old Roger. 


OLD ROGER, 


Op Rocer died: but how old Roger lived, 

His wishes satisfied, his wealth derived, 

Sing, Muse, disdaining not the oaten reed, 

Whence humble notes of village song proceed. 

Sly rural Muse, you did not fear to sing 

Of frogs and mice, when Homer touched the string ; 
Nor with your Virgil on the grassy plat, 

To hum of bees, and to adorn a gnat. 

Then doom not Roger to a silent ban, 

The verse you gave to insects spare to man. 


Got by a Herd, who kept a leash of cows, 

Young Roger herited melodious lows ; 

Hence all the music of his after days 

Were lows remodulate in various ways. 

From garments long, from sock to pinching shoe, 
He crawled and walked as other children do, 

At last, despised within the chimney-nook, 

Roger beheld that curious thing—a book. 

With eye distended, and with mouth agape, 
Amazed he pondered o’er the lettered shape. 

For purpose what ?—from region where obtain'd 
Those leaves, those scrawls ?—were mysteries unexplain’d. 
Hence in the boy begot the thirst to know, 

Chance showed the fountain ere he sought the flow. 


A rustic Dame received a pupil new, 

In Roger added to her clownish few. 

She had the elements at her command, 

The elements of grammar, not on land. 

With pointed cap, and most dumbfounding rod, 
That wrought more terror than the Jovial nod, 
She ruled. But need I picture to a line 

The art and magic of her discipline ? 

One witty bard such mistress deigned to trace, 

And, in describing one, display’d the race. 


Now Roger studied at a task well set, 

His mind was bent upon her alphabet ; 

His body too, long stooping o’er the leaves, 
That rope to fabricate which wisdom weaves. 
Twelve years found Roger satisfied with lore, 
He knew his letters, and he sought no more. 
That mystery known, he cared not to pursue 
Deep wisdom’s labyrinth with lengthen’d clew. 
Words he could spell, pronounce, and read aloud ; 
He wrote his sirname, and it made him proud. 
Nor was the conquering worlds to heroes grim, 
A victory more illustrious to him. 

Grown an adept, he sought his father’s shed, 
To share with cows the knowledge in his head. 


Now when the crocus raised her golden glow, 

To dream of spring upon a sheet of snow ; 

Or, when the summer kissed the breeze to hush, 
And, shocked by sun, the cherries learned to blush ; 
Or, when the breezes sent the leaves afar, 

And through the trees you saw the shivering star ; 





Old Roger, 


Still wander’d Roger, dapper lad and slim, 
Minding his cows, his cows ne’er minding him. 


The watery drop now drawn into the air, 
The pregnant atmosphere shall onward bear, 
There to descend in the ambrosial rain, 

By shrubs absorb’d upon the growing plain. 
Bright in a blossom shall the drop appear, 
The new-born glory of the future year ; 

Or, taking seed, and gendering with the oak, 
Hewn into order by the shipwright’s stroke, 
As a proud ship, careering o’er the wave, 
Bear the strong Briton, and the tempest brave. 
Nature’s so prone to make the small advance, 
That half our greatness seems the work of chance. 


- 


Oh happy eve, one stilly eve in June, 

When the day-flowers declined the inviting moon, 
Young Roger, distant from his village strayed, 
Where clustering grass a grateful pasture made ; 
There trees tall rising, form’d the dusky roo 

A nestling covert in a leafy nook : : 
There, crouching low, a gypsy band out-spread— 
The sky a counterpane, the turf a bed— 

Their brawny limbs, luxurious to the blaze 

Of stick-fire crackling, mixed with stubble maze ; 
While one, arm moving, upward, to and fro, 
Struck merry music out at every blow. 


Why pondered Roger? why withheld his feet ? 
His eyes to widen, and his heart to beat? 
Why pause to move, yet feel his timid heels 
Anxious to leap, confessing what he feels ? 

*T was music, music never heard till now, 

Made his steps startle, and his spirit flow. 
Thus at Dodona, where the oaks sublime 
Bowed their eternal heads at passing time, 

The truth-desirer, eager to be made 

The slave of knowledge, was at first betrayed: 
Music, soft witch, with her allaying tone, 

His senses wrought, and willed him for her own. 


Time fled, but Roger fied not from the spot : 

The night came on, but Roger knew it not. 

The cows came home without their usual guide, 
The father wonder’d, and the mother cried, 

‘* Where is my Roger? where my darling care ?” 
«¢ Where is my Roger ?”—Echo answered, “ Where?’ 
The father’s bass, the mother’s treble wail, 

With Roger! Roger! terrified the vale. 

Not since her name possessed the realms of air, 
The raped Eurydice, the poet's fair, 

Had nature been so voluble of song, 

To weep a loss, or to proclaim a wrong. 


Forth went the father, by a lanthorn’s aid, 

To mark the passages where cows had strayed ; 
A weary task, but not a task mispent, 

For mirth and music made his ears attent, 

As through a hedge he saw, with angry eyes, 
His dancing Roger attitudinize, 

While up and down, in clumsy shoes, he leapt, 
To the swarth fiddler who in motion kept. 


Hoarse as a raven, and as loud he spoke— 
_ A raven snared, whom rage and wonder choke— 
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«Ho! truant idler! doomed to be undone, 
Thy mother asks thee, and bewails her son.” 
But the caught youth the witching fiddle eyed, 
And nearer drew him to the gipSy’s side. 


The fiddle ceased, and Roger's spirit fell ; 
More had it struck, his mind was to rebel ; 
Had not the gipsy cautiously retired, 

Awed by the light the Senior’s anger fired. 
The son and sire stood steadfast arm to arm, 
The one with dancing, one with anger warm. 
The sturdy parent, with relentless hand, 
Collared the lout, a bailiff-like command, 

No sooner touched than instantly obeyed, 

As the King’s fiat had the seizure made. 


Sullen and slow the twain returned to home, 
Forward stept one, whose ears did backward roam, 
Roam to the covert and the gipsies’ cot, 

Bound by the music absent, not forgot : 

The mind will wander to past scenes enjoyed, 

As Judah weeping o’er her fane destroyed ; 

The bygone dreams the present overcast, 

Though sighs be memory’s music of the past. 


Sad sat the mother, silent as the mouse, 

That deep considers hath a cat the house. 

Now for the son her inward heart was torn. 

The cows were meek, and bloodless of the horn ! 
Where had he strayed? What mischief overta’en— 
What water drowned him—or, what peril slain ? 
The ways he knew,—the secret winding wood, 

The days of danger, and the time of flood! 

Then where withholden ? or by what affair ? 

Her best conclusions only came to—* where ?” 


Fear fled ; red anger kindled to a glow ; 

Then anger drowned him in a tearful flow. 
Warmed from the heart, yet chilly looked the tears, 
As the iced fire in shining glass appears. 

What hope forego, what prospect to uphold, 

Till speech found virtue in “ I'll scold! I'll scold!” 
Her mind revolved, as with a tinkling sound 

The ventilating pane went round and round. 


God gave us mothers—I have one to own! 

She knew my wants ere I.could make them known ; 
She felt for me ere I could say I feel, 

She taught my infant knees at prayer. to kneel ; 

I owe her much, and if I did her wrong, 

May God forgive me, and deny me song. 


No sooner echo brought the footsteps near, 
Music well known to her accustomed ear, 

No sooner had the door, e’er either knocked, 
Received the shadows, ’twas unbarred, unlocked ; 
The wife, the mother, with extended arms, 
Hugged her two treasures, and forgot alarms. 
The frown prepared expressed a ready joy, 

A mother’s kiss reproved the truant boy, 

While Roger shrinking, to his meal betook, 
Fagged in his body, thoughtful in his look. 


Of why, to wherefore, and for what delay ? 
The silent boy had no excuse to say. 
Shame, and self-will, or inward glowing joy, 
For the past scene made questioning annoy. 





Old Roger. 
Silence his safeguard, silence made him strong 
As coated armour, ’gainst the shafts of wrong. 
But much the father to the matron spoke 
Of that adventure, ere the morn awoke— 
Praying the Lord, at many an interval, 
An idle son might not his age befall. 


As on sharp faculties a sudden fear, 

While working mischief, hath attuned the ear, 
Till the grand organ feels the beaten drum, 
Stopp’d to one music, but to others dumb ; 
So Roger’s mind, still tortured and awake, 
Discord discover’d for sweet music’s sake, 
As links half chain’d, perplexities increase, 
His sought-for harmony denied him peace. 
His quickened pulse a mighty madness feels, 
A trembling palsy had possess’d bis heels, 
His step now totters, now half upward rears, 
And aye the fiddle tingled in his ears. 


So when the muse, in the impassioned play, 
Flooded Abdera with Andromeda, 

The waking peasant, red with sleepless eyes, 
Asked of his love, Andromeda replies, — 
The busy merchant, ere his nightly sleep, 
Forgot his gains with Perseus’ wife to weep. 
Fictitious wo man’s real to believe, 

The actor taught, so skilful to deceive, 
Andromeda produced the doctor’s pay, 

The nation’s fever was—Andromeda. 


The father saw the cows were lean and spare, 
The starving teat produced the watery fare ; 
The feeder, leaner than the cows, as one 

Vile spirit, moped his cattle and his son. 

The watchful father, with enquiring eye, 
Follow’d, unseen, in mental scrutiny,— 

What could offend the cattle, what the child, 
What food unhealthy, or what temper spoil’d? 
One day beheld them in the covert space, 

The next day found them in the self-same place. 
The cows drawn up to that peculiar spot, 
Where shade was grateful, but the grass was not. 
That spot so darling to his darling son, 

For music cherished, but for cows undone ; 

Still daily here his magnet fancy veer'd 

To touch the point where happiness appeared. 


So love-sick girls, whose soldiers, at the war, 

Knee-deep in blood are gaining fields afar, 

Oft downcast, musing, seek the silent grove, 

That first was conscious of their plighted love, 

There vows recalled, and promises to pay, 

Drawn on the heart of one so far aways 

Oaths, smiles, and tears revive the bygone scene, 
Love keeps the spot when summer leaves it, green. 


«¢ Why wander here?” the hoary father said— 
Anger, not age, beshook the offended head— 

‘© Why here? why ever where the barren ground 
With grass uncarpeted the hoofs rebound ? 

Are there no plains—no moistened banks of green? 
Is the world dotted to this border’d scene ? 

Why, Roger, why these starving hides, and why 
Thy laboured day return thine infamy ?” 








“ Reprove not, father! if the printed hoof 

Hath marked the cattle’s hunger. Spare reproof. 
This sheltered spot, my faney and my home, 

I care not hence, here lingering love to roam. 

’Tis haunted, father, by enticing sound 

In trees, in flowers, in rocks that ring around. 
Here merry music first begot my sense, 

All former joys were joy’s impertinence. 

Nought is substantial but the mirth I miss ; 
Would the cows substance, then, restore my bliss ? 
Find me the tones once merry o’er the plat, 

I shall be happy, and your cows be fat.” 


«QO son! I’ve mourned thee since the luckless hour 
The wizard people spelled thy native power, 
Turned active limbs to infantine and weak, . 
Cropt the fresh rose, and left the sallow cheek. 
Why mourn to follow the despised and bad ? 
The bird, snare broken, sings for freedom glad. 
My son, become not of the idle men, 

To prowl for food, to rest you know not when ; 
O’er hill, down dale, in summer sun or snow, 
Marked on the brow the Cain-like wanderers go. 
Tis true they fiddle, but, accursed lot, 

The soul lacks music, so it cheers them not.” 


‘¢ Father, I’ve read within the holy page, 
How heavenly songs angelic hosts engage. 
Were it but mine to draw such strain to earth, 
I’d die contented as my heaven had birth.” 


“‘ Boy, it will lead thee to the house for ale, 
Where jests and air, and men and maids are stale. 
? Twill damn thine innocence, and thou be taught 
Te feel the mischief of thy knowledge sought. 
Mothers will eurse, and children will bemoan 

A father like, and yet not like their own, 

As beer bewilders, or as shame returns, 

As now he kisses what he drunken spurns. 
These, Roger, these, with imprecating rage, 
Shall say thy fiddle lost the weekly wage, 

Put madness in the heels, and made athirst 

A throat for blasphemy and noise accurst. 
Heavy thine arm will raise the tuneful bow, 
That drew its profit by another’s wo.” 


‘¢ Profit, my father! Shall the heavenly strains, 
For lucre vile be sacrificed to gains ? 

No, father, no, such money would I spurn; 
Mirth be mine errand, not my bread to earn. 
These cows my care, my sustenance, my all, 
To tend the pasture, and to keep the stall, 
Hence other toil! Sweet music in my heart, 
All labour’s anguish shall in song depart. 

O joyful art! at my returning home, 

To bid the merry notes of wonder come, 

Till the old cot, and all within it doat, 

As magic Roger chose the witching note.” 


‘* Vows are well made when no femptation nigh.” 

‘* Warned of temptation, father, let me try?” 

“The trial made, the longing then extends. 

Where without crowds shall find the fiddler friends ?”’ 
** Father, I vow.” The doubting father heard. 

‘* T swear!"’ said Roger; and he kept his word, 





Old Roger. 
The fiddle came. The Parson undertook 
To solve the crotchets of the lesson-book, 
Of moody aspect, yet of manners bland, 
Men loved the Parson they could understand. 
Plain truth his teaching saw hot tears pursue, 
Himself oft weeping at the scenes he drew. 
He loved glad faces ; saying, honest mirth 
Was Christian doctrine, showing inward worth. 
He liked good sayings, that were not ill timed ; 
He loved sweet music—and they say he rhymed. 


Here had I sung, invoked the violin, 

The end it answers, and the origin ; 

The men illustrious by the viol made, 

The viol which illustrious fingers play'd, 

But that I trembled, when my bow was drawn, 
At critic grinders, and the audient yawn. 


What was the sky to Roger? what the world ? 
What heroes peaceful, or what flag unfurl'd ? 
War, peace, creation bended to his bow, 

To conquer which his only aim to know. 

He conquer’d, too, and as the horse hair laid 
Across.the cat, Mirth felt it, and obeyed. 


Ah! Roger old, methinks I see thee now, 
Scarce had the Priest more reverend a brow, 
When, full of zeal, thy hearty voice outpour'd, 
‘* Sing we the praise and glory of the Lord.” 


A white smock-frock, neat plaited at the breast, 
Pearl-button’d, heav’d upon his manly chest. 
Around his neck, loose flowing with a swing, 

A kerchief blacker than the raven’s wing ; 

In shorts as yellow as the yolky egg, 

In snow-white stockings that adorn’d his leg ; 
The senseless ground, impressive of his tread, 
Confess’d his boots were adequate to lead ; 

As in low hat, with bag beneath his arm, 

That hid at once, and yet display’d his charm— 
His charm that made life harmony and gay, 

To lead at church he led the miry way. 


Four vicars did unto the desk succeed, 
Since Roger first acquired power to lead. 
Of habits various, as of various mind, 

Yet all to Roger were respectful kind. 

His fiddle had the comprehensive ease, 
The mild to tickle, and the stern to please. 
Four vicars died, yet Roger fiddled on, 
True as old patrons had been never gone ; 
Nor be it blasphemy, at church, to say, 
Sunday no Sabbath had be been away. 


Still with three cows he kept away distress, 
The mystic number, neither more or Jess ; 
Of three possess'd he enter’d upon life, 
Possess'd of three he quitted mortal strife. 
Nor wife had Roger, or a child to show— 
These luxuries lost, conso!ed for by his bow. 
Dull time rejoiced to hear the ancient sing 
Of Abbot Cantuar and John the king ; 

Of Robin Gray, and Hood's illustrious men, 
Made famous by an unrecorded pen : 

Of William’s ghost, at every pointed pause, 
Twinkling his eye with inward bought applause, 





Grief knew no neighbourhood where Roger play'd, 
His heart was harmless as the mirth he made; 

His habits happy, as the well-set chime, 

Which each hour tuning, smooths the course of time. 


Thus milking cows, and music his employ, In ¢ 
Roger turned ninety might be called a boy,— of the 
A boy, in all his innocent delight, ant fo 
His day was healthy, undisturbed his night, their b 
When, one sad hour, I heard the tolling bell is to b 
Shock the still vale with Death’s recording knell. chief's 
‘* Enquire who's dead ?”—The news return to hand,— by pre 
* Old Roger, sir, has sought the better land.” the cl 
** Is Roger dead ?—sure Roger could not die!” counts 
«* Dead in his chair, his fiddle laying by.” &e. 


His end was sudden, and his will was short ; also, 
For will was rummaged, writ in rustic sport,— - 
** My cot and cows I give to neighbour John, Whe 2 
God grant he prosper like his master gone. moun 
In oaken coffin let me take mine ease. slow 2 
Let John’s bequest be subject to the fees. distan 
And in the coffin let my fiddle rest, Even 
Strung, tuned, the bow reclining on my breast. mee 
This be John’s care: to this his heirship bound. and fi 
Signed by me, Roger, all in health and sound.” — 
Smiling above, but sorrowful beneath, © or i 
The day that Roger sought the house of death. strear 
Sad was the sexton, still the village girls, 

The lads uncapp’d, and aired their carrot curls. 

Each heart was heavy, though it knew not why, 

Tears, too, were ready, yet refrain’d the eye. 

For Roger’s loss, though tearless not unwept, 

All felt the village and its music slept. 

Kin had he none, yet mourners were supplied, 

Whose grief spoke inward what the tongue denied. 

So awful death appear’d in Roger dead, 

The very tones to call it awful fled. 

E’en the vile dog, that used to bay aloud, 

At tolling bells, look’d tongue-tied at the crowd, 

With tail curled round, he wonder’d at the mass, 

As now he moped upon the human grass. 


O! cheerful‘news to my desponding heart, 

A flower may one day be my fleshly part ; 

I on a grave a little daisy blown, 

Be cull’d, be kiss’d, admired, though now unknown; 
Then rest my muse, rest Roger, rest my tear, 

Let the world scorn us, and the critic sneer. 


P. 8. 
Temple Ewell, Kent. 
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MITCHELL'S SECOND AND THIRD EXPEDITIONS. 


Iv ali new countries, the discovery 
of the course of rivers is most import- 
ant for many reasons. It is along 
their borders that the most fertile land 
is to be found, and in consequence the 
chief settlements are to be formed. It is 
by proceeding along their course, that 
the chief facilities for exploring the 
country are to be obtained, by boating, 
&e. The volume of their waters, 
also, gives strong indication of the 
country in-which their source lies. If 
itis large, it probably comes from a 
mountainous region. If its current is 
slow and placid, that region is probably 
distant ; if rapid, it is probably near. 
Even the nature of its mud deter- 
mines the country from which it comes ; 
and finally, if it reaches the sea, or 
communicates with some other river, 
it supplies an opening into the land, 
or leads to the discovery of another 
stream ; and in either case, it offers an 
advantage to the land, nearly of the 
same kind as a new artery in the 
human frame. In 1833 it was sug- 
gested to the local authorities at Syd- 
ney by the Colonial Office, that the 
tiver Darling, which runs to the north- 
west of the British settlement, might 
be beneficially explored. Major Mit- 
chell, as Surveyor-General, took upon 
himself the command and arrange- 
ment of the expedition. Two light 
whale-boats were constructed at the 
dock-yard of Sydney, and placed in a 
boat-carriage, or large waggon, made 
on the ingenious model suggested by 
Mr Dunlop, the King’s Astronomer 
at Paramatta. The expedition con- 
sisted of twenty-one men, besides Mr 
Cunningham the botanist, Mr Lori- 
mer, a surveyor, and the Major him- 
self. The time will come when those 
details, apparently trifling as they are, 
will have a weighty interest; when 
some great empire, or vast range of 
powerful communities, will cover the 
desolate spots traversed by such expe- 
ditions, and posterity will look to their 
solitary wanderings, their indistinct 
objects, and even their imperfect suc- 
cesses, as we now look to the early 
history of Greece, or trace, the foot- 


steps of the original invaders of Italy. 





But another circumstance of imme- 
diate interest is, the conduct of the 
men composing this little troop of dis- 
coverers. They seem, on both occa- 
sions, to have been chiefly, if not whol- 
ly, convicts ; yet the Surveyor- General 
appears never to have had any ground 
of complaint against them, under cir- 
cumstances of serious difficulty, severe 
privations in point of food, water, and 
rest ; trying at all times, but certain to 
have brought out symptoms of vio- 
lence and bitterness, if those feelings 
were in their nature, and incurable by 
discipline. On his second expedition 
he even took nine of those who had 
attended him before; and their con- 
duct deserved the same panegyri¢ 
which had been given to their former 
comrades, 

_We feel a strong {interest in direet- 
ing the public consideration to those 
faets, coming from so respectable an 
authority. We point to them, as offer- 
ing the strongest possible argument 
against the penitentiary system, which 
to enormous expense adds enormous 
cruelty, and in ninety-nine instances 
out of a hundred finishes by enormous 
failure. To take a single instance, 
the Penitentiary at Millbank on the 
Thames cost, we believe, upwards of 
a million sterling ; what it has cost 
since in repairs, in its establishment of 
governor, officers, and attendants, and 
what it costs daily in the support of 
the prisoners, notoriously amounts to 
a sum that would purchase the fee- 
simple of a province. As to the hu- 
manity of the scheme, what cruelty 
can be greater than shutting up a 
foolish maid-servant; who has pur- 
loined a pocket-handkerchief of her 
mistress, or been tempted by the 
glitter of a ring, or.a brooch worth a 
few shillings, and condemning this 
giddy and ignorant creature to an in- 
carceration where she might nearly as 
well be in her grave, or perhaps bet- 
ter? since no discipline, short of solitary 
confinement, can prevent her receiving 
many a lesson of vice; and against 
solitary confinement the common sense 
and common feeling of the country 
protest ; for solitary confinement often 
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inflicts insanity, a suffering which the 
Jaw certainly never contemplated in 
the sentence. This woman, if sent 
into the world again, comes without a 
character, and probably falls into 
still worse habits. But if sent to Syd- 
ney in the beginning of her punish- 
ment, she might have been a wife and 
a mother before the regular term of 
her penitentiary punishment had half 
expired ; and be leading a life of health, 
decency, and industry, instead of being 
turned into a career which ean only in- 
crease her own suffering, and the shame 
of society. As to the nonsense talked 
about gradations of punishment, expa- 
triation, &c. &c., they may figure in the 
speeches of itinerants, the cheap-cha- 
rity and wordy-humanity people ; but 
what comparison can be made between 
the wretchedness of being buried alive 
in the impure air, and more impure 
association of a huge prison, and being 
sent to a country abounding with 
every advantage for mankind, singu- 
larly healthy, unlimited in its extent, 
offering the hope of competence, and 
even of wealth, and offering what is 
perhaps a more powerful and conso- 
ling stimulant to the human mind, the 
consciousness that their past shame 
may be blotted out, and their course 
be begun anew ? 

It is for the last reason among 
others, that we deprecate the attempts, 
which we see making, to restrict the 
colonization of Australia henceforth 
to settlers of a better order ; or even 
to offer peculiar encouragement to 
settlers of this description in Sydney; 
and the original convict provinces. 
The land is wide enough for general 
emigration, and the new settlements 
on the South and West are capable 
of containing all the superfluous po- 
pulation not only of England but of 
Europe. But the great point is, to 
preserve a place in which the convict, 
shaking off the depression which hangs 
on every man’s face publicly humili- 
ated, shall be put to shame no more, 
but shall be able to recommence life 
with the hope of attaining character ; 
an object to which all others in the 
eolony ought to give way—a great 
moral renovation, which is a thousand- 
fold worth all the commercial or ter- 
ritorial advantages of this mighty set- 
tlement ; and which alone can entitle 
it to its highest name, that of an illus- 
trious experiment in the restoration 
of our fallen fellowmen to the qualities 
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and merits which fit them for their 
social duties here, and for the infinite 
hopes and purposes of their existence, 
when they shall have passed away 
from the world. 

On the 9th of March, 1835, the party 
left Paramatta for the journey. The 
boats were in the carriage, which wag 
followed by seven carts, and as man 
packhorses, carrying provisions for 
five months. Two mountain baro. 
meters were borne by two men, the 
only service required of them d 
their travel. As the point where the 
operations were to commence was at 
Buree, 170 miles from Sydney, and the 
way was over a mountainous country, 
the Major sent the expedition on be. 
fore him, and, attending to the business 
of his department in the mean 
followed them on the 31st of March, 

On his way to the point of rendez. 
vous, the Major gives us details of 
the country, which in that direetion is 
chiefly mountainous, and at. present 
barren, but which may yet form an 
Australian Switzerland, and be the 
resource of the fashionable invalidism 
of the South against the heats of 
summer. But the heights at last ter. 
minate, and Bathurst plains stretch 
before the eye. Here we have 
some striking evidences of the pro- 
gress of civilisation, and some of 
those observations on settlement, 
which, from a man of sense and expe. 
rience, are always so well worth re 
cording. The houses of the people 
are scattered over the extensive open 
country, which give a cheerful ap- 
pearance to what was so lately a vast 
solitude—* Those open downs, only a 
few years before, must have been a 
desolate as these of a similar charat- 
ter are still on the banks of the Nam- 
moy and Karaula. Peace and plenty 
now smile on the banks of Wam- 
bool (the native name for the Mat- 
quarrie) ; and British enterprise and 
industry -may produce in time a siml- 
lar change on the banks of the Nam- 
moy, Gwydic, and Karaula, and 
throughout the extensive regions be- 
hind the coast range further north- 
ward, all still unpeopled, save by 
the wandering Averlelies who may 


then, as at Bathurstown, enjoy that 
security and protection to which they 
have so just a claim.” 

Some important remarks are made 
upon the precipitancy of building be- 
fore a general plan has been formed ; a 
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precipitancy which has deranged the 
appearance of some of our own cities, 
and which cannot be too soon reme- 
died, if we would have them any thing 
better than a confused mass, scarcely 
better than a huge suburb. The 
Major tells us—** The inconvenience 
of a want of plan for roads and streets 
is strikingly obvious at Bathurst. A 
yast tract had, indeed, been reserved as 
atownship, but then, no streets hav- 
ing been laid out, allotments for 
building could be obtained neither by 
grant nor purchase. The site for the 
town was therefore distinguished only 
by a Government house, jail, court- 
house, post-office, and barracks; while 
the population had colleeted in sixty 
or eighty houses built in an irregular 
manner on the Sydney side of the 
river, at the distance of a mile from 
the site of the intended town, The 
consequence of a want of arrange- 
ment became equally apparent in the 
line of approach te the township; for 
the only one, passing through a muddy 
hollow called the * Bay of Biscay,’ 
could not be altered, because the adja, 
cent land had been granted to indivi- 
duals. Thus, when the good people 
of Bathurst prayed in petitions for 
delivery from their Bay of Biseay, 
and a dry and more direst line fer the 
road had been easily found and mark- 
ed out, the irregular buildings and 
private property stood in the way of 
the improvement.” 

However, something has been done, 
The streets are now laid out, a ehureh 
and many houses are erecting, and a 
new road leading over firm ground to 
the site of the intended bridge has been 
opened with the consent of the owner 
of the land. Part of the reserved land 
of the township has been given to 
small farmers, a class very essential 
to the'increase of population, but by 
no means numerous in New South 
Wales. if this was written three years 
ago, we have not a doubt that by this 
time it is a flourishing community. 
The whole settlement is deseribed in 
simple, yet very inviting terms—* The 
eountry beyond the Macquarrie affords 
excellent sheep-pasturage, the hills eon- 
sisting chiefly of granite. Anumber of 
respectable colonists are domiciled on 
the surrounding plains, and the socie- 
ty of their hospitable cirele presents a 
very pleasing picture of pastoral hap- 
piness and independenee.” All this 
is very interesting to these who are 
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naturally anxious to aseertain the re- 
sult of this noblest of all experiments 
in the great cause of human ameliora- 
tion. The Major had remained for a 
day or two at the house of Mr Rankin, 
one of the settlers; and from this 
point he took his departure into the 
wilderness, After concluding his 
business with the people appointed to 
construct the roads, he says, ‘1 re- 
turned to join a very agreeable party 
assembled by my friend to partake of 
an early dinner, and witness my de- 
parture. Nothing could have been 
more exciting to an adventurous mind, 
than the waving of handkerchiefs by 
the ladies, and the cheers of the gen- 
tlemen, which greeted me when I at 
length mounted to pursue my journey 
into the unknown regions to the West- 
ward.” His friend Rankin aecompa- 
nied him for the afternoon. It appears 
to have been difficult to leave the Ma- 
jor, and we can well understand the 
gratification of enjoying as much of 
such a man as they could, Ata late 
hour they arrived at the house of @ 
settler, Charles Booth: there was an- 
other instanee of the general pro- 
gress. Some years had elapsed since 
the narrator had first slept a night at 
Booth’s hut, or cattle station, then an 
inn for the oceasional passer-by, * It 
was then inhabited by some grim- 
looking stockmen (cattle-keepers), of 
whom Charley, as my friend called 
him, was one. Now the march of 
improvement had told wonderfully on 
the place. The hut was converted 
into a house, in which the eurtained 
neatness and good arrangement were 
remarkable in such an out-station, 
Mr Booth himself looked younger by 
some years; and we at length disco- 
vered the source of the inereased eom- 
forts of his heuse, in a wife, whom he 
had wisely selected from among the 
recently-arrived emigrants.” 

All this is highly curious and highly 
important. Gay dinners and social 
parties, ladies and gentlemen meeting 
in numbers sufficient to make society 5 
pleasantries and pleasures going on 
among’ the better order; ¢ 
rooms and domestic neatness among 
the lower ; and peace and plenty, toa 
considerable and to an inereasing ex- 
tent, among all ; and those in the wild- 
est of all wild countries, where, till 
within these few years, no civilized 
step had ever trod, and where the sa- 
vage and the kangaroo were the only 
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wanderers over the soil; and all this Emu plains, a distance of 145 miles, ip Tacee 
new existence of man and new hope twodays! The Major rewarded this B ious 5 
of empire is at the antipodes ! exploit in a characteristic manner, sleepix 
The Major at length, on the 5th of giving his name to a watercourse on. adulter 
April, took leave of his friend, and which they had encamped. Thus & intoler 
commenced his march into the soli- Charles King is canonized in Austra. & jink, 
tude. The mountain pass of the Ca- lian history. distilla 
nabolas lay before him, and, on cross- = But the usual difficulty of exploratory of art 
ing the lofty range which here divides travel in this country soon began to really | 
the counties of Bathurst and Welling- be severely felt ; water was not to be HF clemer 
ton, the summit was distant only four found except at long intervals. Still, HH ostabli 
miles. The country in the neighbour- we are to remember that this was in HH oyery 
hood of that mass consists of trap and _ the plain of the desert, and that a win. All 
limestone, and is, on the whole, very ter movement might have exhibited partly 
favourable for sheep-farming. That even a superfluity of water. Weare petite 
to the westward of the Canabolas was to take into consideration, also, the of epic 
still _unsurveyed. ‘ Before sunset,” want of all the expedients which civ. HF gurisn 
the Major says, “I joined my ‘ merry _lisation so readily brings along with enjoy, 
men in the green wode ;’’ and in my it for treasuring and conveying that leasu 
tent, which I found already pitched great necessary of life. We shall yet eins 
on the sweet-scented turf, | could at see the reservoir, the aqueduct, the HJ thirst. 
length indulge in exploratory schemes, fountain, the dam, and the other simple Yet 
free from all the cares of office.” but effectual means for irrigating the HJ food, ; 
The country which opened on him land. Every country in Europe would  ajiow; 
from this height was of a noble cha- have a drought every year but for MM fuines 
racter. Ascending the mountain of human industry. The party now ad- HH to dov 
the Canabolas, he stood on an eleva- vanced. They had passed, during the HM was ix 
tion which rises to 4461 feet. From earlier hours of a sultry day, through HH the 1 
this point a vast extent of country lay valleys, where the oat grass, waving Hi for it 
below. A chain of primitive rock ex- yellow, deluded them with the resem-  suffici 
tended into the interior, commanding blance of a crop of grain. But this Hi we ¢, 
the chief rivers of the horizon—the only made the real desolation more MM than 
Lachlan and Murrimbidgee on one apparent, abandoned as the scene Was Hi lied, 
side, and the Macquarrie, Bogan, and by man, beast, and bird. No living HH thebe 
Darling on the other. On this high thing took refuge in them, for water Hi view; 
chain he determined to shape his was wanting there—a want obviow Hi proyj 
course, as affording the safest line of from the dismal silence, for not an in- 7% the en 
route in the winter to the low interior sect hummed. On this occasion the HH o, obj 
country, while the heights would en- Major, who evidently acted not only HM yarict 
able him to extend his survey west- as the head but the heart of the expe HH 4 to 
ward with the more accuracy. To dition, gallopped forward alone to look HH own i 
the southward he saw Mr Oxley’s va- for water. He followed a long valley, those 
rious hills, rising like so many islands and there by degrees found the ground abled 
from the level country on the Lachlan, grow moister. .At some miles further self-d 
for in the noith-west the level country he found water in the crevices of 8 MM the h 
exactly resemled an open sea, while rock, and, a little lower down, abun: them 
westward it was broken by thesummits dance-for the cattle in a large pond. fally 
of Croker’s and Harvey’s Ranges. Af- After watering his thirsty horse, he HH rich | 
ter examining this wide and wild ex- gallopped back with the encouraging capac 
panse, he determined to move in a di- news, and brought up the whole party more 
rection bearing west of north. His to the spot of luxury. They had now that } 
route in that quarter continued for emerged from those parched spots, gross 
some days over a fine country, “ along come to a fine open country, and had mean 
beautiful levels and easy slopes,” while before them enough of water. Simple with 
bold granite peaks, clothed with pine, as this last adjunct seems, it in reality the p 
rose on both sides. On this routethey was the prime enjoyment of all. The H hour. 
were joined by Charles King, we pre- narrator strikingly and truly observe’ HJ to th 
sume a convict, but a man whose ser- —* It is on occasions such as these we | 
vices the narrator had taken some that the adventurer has intervals of other 
trouble to obtain, and who gave very enjoyment which amply reward him he re 
sufficient proof of his personal qualities, for his days of hardship and privation. even 
at least for travel, by coming from His sense of gratification and repow# 
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must be quite unknown to the man 
whose life is counted out in a monoto- 
nous succession of hours of eating and 
sleeping within a house ; whose food is 
adulterated by salts, spices, and sauces, 
intolerable to real hunger ; and whose 
drink, instead of the sweet refreshing 
distillation from the heavens, consists 
of artificial extracts, loathed by the 
really thirsty man, with whom the pure 
element resumes its true value, and 
establishes its true superiority over 
every artificial kind of drink.” 

All this is well told, and all this is 
partly true. The dulness of the ap- 
petite is the origin and the punishment 
of epicurism ; and no luxury that epi- 
curism ever made a beast of itself to 
enjoy, is worth the tenth part of the 

leasure ¢f the simplest food to real 
Riven, or the simplest drink to real 
thirst. 

Yet the extraordinary varieties of 
food, supplied by nature, indicate an 
allowance for variety of appetite and 
fulness of enjoyment. It is impossible 
to doubt that the grape, for instance, 
was intended for human indulgence in 
the most peculiar force of the word, 
for it is fitted for nothing else ; it is not 
sufficiently substantial for food, and 
we can discover no other use for it 
than the one to which it has been ap- 
plied, by almost a human instinct, from 
thebeginning. Perhaps, the moreexact 
view of the case would be, that though 
Providence, in its unwearied care for 
the enjoyments as well as for the high- 
er objects of human life, offers a vast 
variety of gratification, chiefly restrict- 
ed to those who, by the result of their 
own intellectual or physical efforts, or 
those of their fathers, have been en- 
abled to purchase them ; yet it rewards 
self-denial, vigour, and industry even in 
the humblest ranks of man, by giving 
them a gratification even of the senses, 
fully equivalent to the luxury of the 
tich who make a proper use of their 
capacities of enjoyment, and much 
more than equivalent to the luxury of 
that portion of the rich who gorge and 
grossly indulge. Still, we are by no 
means aware of the advantage of living 
without houses, or of drinking even 
the purest water at all seasons and all 
hours. This fantasy may be forgiven 
to the enthusiasm of a traveller, but 
we have no doubt that the Major felt 
other sentiments rise within him as 
he returned within view of the smoke 
even of Sydney. 
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The party proceeded through ver- 
dant vales, increasing in width as they 
followed the channel of the stream 
from the mountain, and which, even 
at this season, contained abundant 
pools of water. Here the sound of the 
native’s hatchet was heard ; and they 
met some of the people. The coun- 
tenance of the first native who came 
up to them was a fine specimen of 
man in a state of nature. He had no- 
thing artificial about him but a white 
band round his brow, in token of 
mourning for the dead. His manner 
was grave, his eye keen and intelligent, 
and as the party were encamping and 
were about making a fire, he took a 
burning stick, which one of his tribe 
had brought, and presented it in a 
manner expressive of welcome. Ata 
distance their women sat at fires, and 
the voices of children were heard. 
«¢ The scene,” says the Major, “ as- 
sumed a more romantic character, 
when— 

‘ Like a queen, came forth the lovely 

moon ; 
From the slow-opening curtains of the 
clouds, 

Walking in beauty to her midnight throne.” 

The soft notes of the flute of one of 
the men fell pleasantly on the ear, 
while the eye was equally gratified by 
the moonbeams as they shot through 
the trees, or fell amid the curling 
smoke of the encampment.. The cat- 
tle were refreshing in green pastures. 
It was Saturday night, and next day 
the party were to rest. We had thus 
reached, in one month from Sydney, 
the plains leading to the Darling, hav- 
ing placed all the mountain ranges 
behind us ; and those reflections height- 
ened our enjoyment of the scene round 
us, and sweetened our repose.” 

The reader who shall follow our 
sketch on the map, will perceive the 
advance which had been already made, 
and feel a double interest in what is 


to come. The expedition, on the 18th 
of April, turned towards the river Goo- 


bang in the N. W. direction. The 
country was stilllevel. They crossed 
over two eminences, but their carts 
met with no impediment in,a traverse 
of fifteen miles; there they were in a 
“ Jand flowing with honey ;” the na- 
tives extracting it from the trees with 
their tomahawks, and exhibiting no 
slight ingenuity in discovering the 
combs. They would catch one of the 
bees, and attach to it, with some resin 
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or guth; the dowf of the swan or owl. 
The bee thus became marked in its 
movements, and was watched going 
into its hive. The spot thus diseover- 
ed was soon searched, and the honey 
detided to be good prize. La 

On the 14th of May, the expedi- 
’ tion had otie of those encounters with 
the natives, which, to do them jus- 
tice, every effort had been made to 
avoid, but which, in the ignorance and 
suspicious nature of those wild peo- 
ple, it was extremely difficult to avoid. 
They had moved some miles along 
the Bogan; and as the party were 
pitching their tents, Major Mitchell 
went, as was his custom, into the bed 
of the river with his barometer ; when 
he heard from one of the ponds down 
its channel some hideous yells, then a 
shot, and then the voice of the over- 
seer shouting “ hold him!” On hur- 
rying up, hesaw anativerunning, bleed- 
ing, andscreaming most piteously. The 
overseer came up, limping, and said, 
that on appreaching the pond with his 
gun, looking for ducks, this native 
was there alone, sitting with his dog 
at a small fire ; that, as soon as the 
native saw him, he yelled, and, running 
in a furious manner up the bank, im- 
mediately threw a fire-stick, and one 
of his bommerangs, the latter of which 
struck the overseer on the leg, the 
other going over his shoulder. The 
native still coming forward with his 
weapon, the man discharged his gun 
at him in his own defence, alarmed as 
any man might have been under such 
circumstances.. Major Mitchell’s con- 
duct on this vexatious affair was manly 
and humane. Notwithstanding the 
entreaties of the man that he should 
not trust the savage, he went up to 
him with a green branch in his hand. 
The savage evidently understood the 
sign, for he cea8ed calling out, threw 
down his weapon, and sat on the 
ground. He was found to have re- 
ceived the shot in various parts of his 
body, but chiefly in his left hand and 
wrist, which were coveréd with blood. 
He was finally prevailed on to go to 
the tents to have his wounds dressed, 
which was done, one of the men, whom 
they called the doetor, applying lint 
and friar’s balsatn to them. © During 
this operation, he stared wildly round 
him at the sheep-and bullocks, horses 
and tents. It was evident that they 
were all new to him: 

** One circumstance,” says the Ma- 
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jor, “may serve, however triflin 
give an idea of the characteristic quick: 
ness of those people. The savage had 
asked for a bit of fire to be placed be 
side him (the constant habit of the 
naked aborigines), and on seeing 4 
few sparks of burning grass running 
towards my feet, he called out to me, 
‘ we, we’ (tire, fire), that I might avoid 
having my clothes burnt. This, ing 
savage, amid so many strange objects, 
and suffering from so many wounds; 
received from one of us, was at least 
an instance of that natural eivility 
which sometimes distinguishes the ak 
origines of Australia. The man of the 
woods at last asked my permission to 
depart, and that he might take a fire. 
stick; and in going away he said 
much, which, from his looks and ge. 
tures, I understood as expressive of 
goodwill, or thanks, in his way. He 
further asked me to accompahy him 
till clear of the bullocks, and so he lef 
us,”’ 

It seems probable to the Major, that 
this unlucky event arose solely from 
their approaching too suddenly the 
pools where the natives usually resort. 
Whether this arises from jealousy of 
possession so valuable in the hot sea 


son, or from some share of that super. 


stition by which the celebrated Cap. 
tain Cook lost his life, if the ponds 
were “tabood,” the fury of the natives 
at the approach of a stranger might be 
accounted for. 

Having at length reached the Dat- 
ling, they proposed to use the boats, 
which, by the judicious manner if 
which they had been slung, had thus 
come across five hundred miles of dif 
ficult country, without the slightest it- 
jury. Having first erected a stout 
stockade and blockhouse, for the prv- 
tection of those whom the exploritg 
party were to leave behind, they 
Jaunchéed the boats, which they 
named the Discovery and Resolution, 
after Cook’s ships, and took thie 
months’ provision on board, léavitg 
the same quantity for the little gat 
rison, and a month's provision for 
the movement of both parties honie- 
ward. 

The voyage soon cate to a Gonclt- 
sion. Leaving seven meén behind, the 
Major and fifteen had embarked in the 
boats. But the river, though broad, 
was soon found to be obstrutted b 
rocks and shallows. In the aveniah 


they were forced to give tp the at 
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tempt in that quarter, and returned to 
thefort. But they had acquired some 
knowledge of the river, which being 
remarkably transparent, they had seen 
the nature of its bed, masses of ferru- 
ginous clay; they had also seen large 
fishes in shoals, suspended “ like birds 
inthe air.” On their return they came 
in sight of two of the natives fishing in 
two canoes. On observing the boats, 
they took to their paddles and fled to 
the bank, leaving their canoes pehin.Jd 
them. These vessels were models of 
the most primitive construction ; 
simply a sheet of bark with a little 
clay at each end. Yet in each of them 
there was a fire, as the weather was 
then very cold. In these canoes the 
native stands erect, and propels them 
with his fishing spear. He moves very 
mpidly. Proceeding once more on 
horseback, the exploring party came 
again in view of the Darling, on the 
4th of June. On their way they 
passed what seemed to them an ex- 
panse of clover, but with a yellow 
flower. ‘ The verdure and perfume 
were new to my delighted senses,” 
poetically observes the Major, ‘“ and 
my passion for discovering something 
rich and strange was fully gratified ; 
while my horse, defying the rein, 
seemed no less pleased in the midst of 
so delicious a feast as this verdure 
must have appeared to him.” But his 
next gratification, that of finding the 
river again, with its channel broader 
and deeper than ever, was rather al- 
layed by his coming into the presence 
of the blacks. Judging from their 
fires, he had arrived in the quarters of 
a large tribe. Their roads appeared 
in all directions, and their women were 
fishing in the river. The buzz of po- 
pulation gave the banks the cheerful 
character of a village in a populous 
country.” The blacks exhibited but 
little of either surprise or alarm. A 
sturdy man hailed him from a distance, 
and came boldly up, followed by seven 
others, with an old woman. The 
Major alighted and met them, first 
sending, at their request, the horses 
out of sight. The old woman “ was 
a loquacious personage, scarcely al- 
lowing the elder of the men to say a 
word.” She was probably his wife, 
and asserted her sex’s privilege; hu- 
man nature is the same every where. 
But all were not content with this 
strife of As the party fol- 
lowed the downward course of the 


river, the natives became more nume- 
rous and more hostile. One of the 
men, who had been tending the 
sheep, came in one morning reporting 
that one of the blacks had pointed a 
spear at him, and had. prevented the 
sheep from being driven home. On 
Major Mitchell’s hastening to the spot, 
with three men, he found the black 
still there, and receiving their pacific 
approaches and their green branch © 
with manifest contempt. He, and a 
boy who was with him, threw dust at 
them with their toes, a singular co- 
incidence with the Oriental style of 
scorn. The savage, in the meanwhile, 
talked loud and long. However, the 
affair ended, for the time, without mis- 
chief, the savage retiring, but with 
his spear stiil pointed, and evidently 
retiring only to summon his tribe. 
Late in the afternoon the result of 
the morning’s meeting was found, in 
the arrival of a party of the savages, 
exhibiting the most violent gestures, 
refusing to sit down as usual with jthe 
people, tossing the branches angrily, 
and spitting. One of them attempt- 
ing to take the pistols from the Major's 
belt, he fired it at a tree, to try the 
effect upon them, The effect was un- 
expected and extraordinary. “ As if 
they had previously suspected that we 
were demons, and had at length a clear 
proof of it, they, with tenfold fury, 
with hideous shouts and demoniac 
looks, crouching aad jumping to their 
wart-song; repeated all their gestures 
of defiance, spitting, springing with 
the spear, and throwing dust at us, as 
they slowly retired, In short, their 
hideous crouching, measured gestures, 
and low jumps, all to the tune of a 
wild song, and the fiendish glare of 
their black countenances, now all eyes 
and teeth, seemed a fitter spectacle for 
Pandemonium, than for the light of 
the sun. us these savages slowly 
retired along the river's bank, all the 
while dancing in a circle, like the 
witches in Macbeth, and leaving us in 
expectation of their return, and per- 
haps an attack in the morning.” 
There are few things more remark- 
able than that the idea of enchant- 
ments and. superstitious influences 
should be discoverable in every part 
of the globe, however fierce, ignorant, 
and savage. The idea itself would 
seem to imply some degree of refine- 
ment, as it is scarcely natural, and as 
it evidently requires some thought, 
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and that thought of a different kind 
from any thing connected with the ne- 
cessities of daily life. The natives ad- 
vanced on the next day, but with more 
formality. They came “ with a kind 
of processional chant, slowly moving 
their green boughs.” The appearance 
of one of the savages was striking. 
“* There was evidently some supersti- 
tion in the ceremony, the man being 
probably a coraje, or priest. He was 
an old man, with a large beard, and 
bushy hair. None but himself, and 
some other old men, wore any kind of 
dress, and this consisted only of a 
small cloak of skins fastened over his 
left shoulder. While this man of the 
woods waved his bough aloft, and 
‘chanted that monotonous hymn, the 
idea of the Druids arose in my mind. 
It was obvious that the ceremony be- 
longed to some strange superstition.” 
He occasionally turned his back to- 
wards them, touched his eyebrows, 
nose, and breast, as if crossing him- 
self, then pointed his arm to the sky, 
then laid his hand on his breast, all the 
while chanting, with an air of remark- 
able solemnity, and as if quite ab- 
stracted. This, however, was not 


followed by any immediate attack, 


as it was probably a previous devote- 
ment of the strangers to their infernal 
gods. 

On the 12th of July, the expedition 
turned its steps homewards. The 
course of the river had been traced 
for upwards of three hundred miles, 
through a country which did not sup- 
ply a single stream, and in which there 
grew but little grass or trees. The 
hostility of the natives, too, doubtless 
rendered the advance of so small a 
party likely to be wholly frustrated. 
The identity of the Darling with the 
river seen entering the Murray, seem- 
ed nearly ascertained, and the continu- 
ation of the survey to that point was 
not an object worth the peril likely to 
attend it. 

There are few men who feel no 
gratification in the approach to home ; 
and the sight of the blockhouse, which 
they had named Fort Bourke, and 
which they reached on the 10th of 
August, raised the spirits-of the whole 
party. From the fort they had tra- 
velled 600 miles in direct distance. It 
is true, that they were still 300 miles 
from the frontier of the colony, which 
was 170 miles from Sydney. Still 
they were on their way home. The 
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Darling was found to have run throu 

a desert, yet the time will come when 
the use of such a stream to the desert 
itse]f will be felt. It had been traced 
660 miles without receiving any tri- 
butary ; its water sparklingly trang. 
parent, and its stream undiminished; 
the bed of the river being at .an aver. 
age depth of 60 feet below the general 
surface of the country. 

Thus ended the expedition of 1835, 
A vast extent of country had been ex. 
plored, which, though not exhibiting 
much fertility, yet in no instance seems 
to have been incapable of supporting 
tillage. Immense tracts of it are evi- 
dently open to irrigation, and large 
levels on the river's banks are annually 
overflowed. This, of itself, gives good 
promise. But if the soil were more 
inauspicious than it has ever been 
found, it will yield—for what has not 
yielded ?—o the intelligence, activity, 
and patient vigour of British enter- 
prize. From the strong interest which 
the public take in Australian dis. 
covery, we shall now advert to the 
subject of Major Mitchell’s third and 
most important journey. 

Towards the close of the year 1835, 
Major Mitchell was appointed to con- 
duct a new expedition, for the pur- 
pore of ascertaining the course of the 

arling. On the 17th of March, he 
took the field, at the head of an army 
of two-and-twenty men, prepared to 
conquer all the resistance which na- 
ture could offer, in the shape of the 
wilderness, and march over territo- 
ries free and fearless, where in after 
times, probably, every step would be 
contested by horse, foot, and artillery, 
or by some of those still more formi- 
dable instruments of warfare, which: 
the ingenuity of man seems to take 
such delight in inventing. The re- 
collections of a soldier during the last 
five-and-twenty years, lie amongst 
stirring scenes. The Major says, “1 
put the party in movement. We 
found the earth parched and bad, but 
a fine cool breeze whispered through 
the open forest, as we bounded over 
hill and dale, and this felt most re- 
freshing, after the hot winds of Syd- 
ney. Dr Johnson’s Abidah was not 
more free from care on the morning 
of his journey, than I was on this the 
first morning of mine, which was al- 
so St Patrick’s day, and, in riding 
through the bush, I had again leisure 


to recall past scenes, connected with . 
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‘this anniversary. I remembered that 
exactly on that morning, twenty-four 
years before, I had marched down the 
Glacis of Elvas to the tune of « St 
Patrick’s day in the morning,” asthe 
gun rose over the beleaguered towers 
of Badajos.”” 

At Buree, the expedition was en- 
tertained with a dance by the natives. 
This they call the Corrobery, and is 
avery curious and fantastic specimen 
of Australian saltation. It always 
takes place at night, and by the light 
of blazing boughs. They danced to 
beaten time, accompanied by a song. 
To supply this measure, they stretch 
askin very tight over the knees as a 
drum, which Major Mitchell very na- 
tually regards as the tympanum in 
itsrudest form. ‘The dancers paint 
themselves white, but with such va- 
riety, that no two indivividuals dre 
like. The sound in darkness seems 
necessary to the effect of the whole ; 
dl those dances being more or less 
dramatic,—the painted figures com- 
ing-forward in mystic order from the 
obscurity of the back ground, while 
the singers and beaters of time are in- 
visible. Each dance seems progres- 
sive. Themovement being at first slow, 
aud introduced by two persons, others 
me by one drop in, until it- warms 
into the truly savage attitude of the 
Corrobery jump ; the legs striding to 
the utmost, the head turned over one 
shoulder, the eyes glaring, and fixed 
with savage energy in one direction, 
the arms raised towards the head, the 
hands usually grasping warlike wea- 
pons. The jump now keeps time with 
each beat, and at each leap, the dan- 
ter takes six inches to one side, all 


being a connected line, led by the first , 


lancer. The line is doubled or tre- 
bled, according to space or numbers, 
and this gives great effect ; for when 
the first line jumps to the left, the se- 
cond jumps to the right, and the thifd 
tothe left again, and so on until the 
action acquires due intensity, when 
they all simultaneously and suddenly 
stop. The excitement which this 
dance produces in the savage is very 
tmarkable. However listless, lying 
lalf asleep perhaps, as they usually 
trey when not intent on game, set 
him to this dance, and he is fired with 
udden energy. Every nerve is strung 
to such a degree, that he is no longer 
ray recognized as the same indivi- 


On the 13th of April, they fell in 
with a large party of the natives. 
The singular alternations of heat and 
moisture in Australia, render it diffi- 
cult to ascertain the exact condition of 
the country from any previous de- 
scription. Thus, what Mr Oxley, 
who had traversed this tract some 
years before, described, as a ‘ noble 
lake,” was now seen a_ luxuriant 
plain, with some water, ’tis true, lodg- 
ed in one corner of its surface, but 
not’ more than a foot deep. But 
even this was full of life, and must 
have exhibited a striking and inter- 
esting contrast to the vast, lifeless 
regions over which the party had 
come. ‘ Innumerable ducks took 
refuge there, and also a great num- 
ber of black swans and pelicans, all 
standing high upon their legs above 
the shallow water.” Another attrac- 
tion to these birds, as well as to the 
natives, was an abundance of fresh 
water mussels, which lay in the bed 
of what was once the lake. But sub- 
sistence in those wild countries is ge- 
nerally an object of jealousy, and 
wherever any thing was to be found 
for food, the savages showed ill-will to 
the expedition ; this deepened as they 
advanced into the interior, but in the 
beginning was exhibited chiefly in 
watching their movements. The ex-~ 
pedition at length reached the Mur- 
ray, the principle river: of Eastern 
Australia, into which the Darling 
flows, and which conveys the chief 
waters of that great province to the 
sea by a southerly course. The river 
here was a fine stream, 165 yards 
broad, with a bank twenty-five feet 
high. After posing through a wood, 
and finding that it encircled ‘ a beau- 
tiful lake, full sixteen miles in cir- 
cumference,” they also found that 
its beach and surface swarmed with 
natives. As the party continued 
their march, the natives followed. 
«* Among them were several old men, 
who took the most active part, 
and who were very remarkable from 
that bushy fulness and whiteness of 
their beards and hair. The latter 
growing thickly on their backs and 
shoulders gave them a very singular 
appearance, and accorded well with 
that patriarchal authority which the 
old men seem to maintain to an asto- 
nishing degree among those savage 
tribes. Those aged chiefs from. time 
to time beckoned to us, repeating; 
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very often and fast, “ gowky, gowky, 
gowky,” which means, “ come.” 
Notwithstanding this invitation, it may 
be presumed, as Major Mitchell, states, 
that they accepted it with peculiar 
caution, when they discovered that 
those were the actual tribe with whom 
they had the skirmish on the Darling. 
The major had “certainly heard, 
when still far up the Lachlan, that 
those people were coming down to 
fight him ;” but he by no means ex- 
pected that they were to be the first 
natives whom he was to meet on the 
Murray, nearly two hundred miles 
from the scene of their former en- 
counter. ‘ There was something so 
false in a forced loud laugh, which 
the more plausible among them would 
frequently set up, that I was quite at 
a loss to conceive what they meant by 
this uncommon civility.” In the course 
of the evening they got together all 
their women and children in groups 
before the camp. Among those were 
two daughters of a woman who had 
been unfortunately killed in the for- 
mer rencounter. The younger was 
the handsomest female that they had 
yet seen among the natives. ‘* She 
was so far from black, that the red 
was very apparent in her cheeks. She 
sat before us, in a corner of the group, 
nearly in the attitude of Baily’s fine 
statute of Eve at the Fountain, and ap- 
parently equally unconscious that she 
was naked.” Buta true touch of bar- 
barism follows. ‘“ As my eye,” says 
Major Mitchell, “lingered upon her 
for a moment, while deeply regretting 
the fate of her mother, the brother of 
the dead chief, whose hand had more 
than once been laid upon my cap, as 
if to feel if it were proof against the 
blow of a waddy (club), begged of me 
to accept her in-exchange for a toma- 
hawk.” 

Of course, the party in the presence 
of those savages was kept in continual 
expectation of an attack, and the state 
of men so many hundred miles ad- 
vanced in the desert, and with every 
chance of general hostility rising 
against them, must have been extreme- 
ly anxious. It seems evident that 
none of those expeditions were made 
in sufficient force. Why was there 
but one man of science attached to 
each? Why but one botanist? Why 


but a handful of men as the escort ?. 


The expedition should have consisted 
ef a hundred men at least, and would 
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have been only the more effective if 


had had twice the number. But, by the 


starved nature of those experiments ig 
the desert, we find every thing conti. 
nually on the point of ruin at every 
change of temper in the savages ; the 
smallness of the escort actually invit 
ing hostility, and the fate of the intel. 
ligent officer at their head, and of the 
brave and faithful men, constantly 
hazarded, until the return amounted to 
scarcely more than an escape. 

Night had closed in; and theg 
hung still about them, having: liglited 
up large fires, which formed a cordon 
round the camp. Piper (the native 
interpreter) was desired to be particw 
larly on the alert. At length infon 
mation was brought in that the sa 
vages had sent away all their women, 
that there was no keeping them from 
the carts, and that they seemed bent 
on mischief. Piper also took the 
alarm, and came to the major, inquir. 
ing, apparently with a sense of te 
ponsibility, what the governor had 
said about “shooting black fellows.” 
‘“‘ These,” he continued, ** are Myalls” 
—(wild natives). His wife had over 
heard them arranging that three should 
seize and strip him, while others ab 
tacked the tents. The major told him 
that the governor had said positively, 
that they were not to shoot black fel 
lows, unless their own lives wefé it 
danger. He then drew up the menin 
line, and they were ordered to give 
three cheers on the sending up 4 
rocket. This proof of their being on 
the alert, put the blacks to tig 


They, however, were not without 


savage cunning. For, on estaf 
out of the immediate contact of 


. masters of fire, they hailed them from 


the wood, to come and see thé 
dancing. This artifice not succeediog, 
which was probably intended for the 
massacre of them all, the dance sin 
died away, and the party were left it 
anxious expectation of an attack. | 
During the night all was still; but 
soon after day-break, the tribe were 
seen to be in motion. Their first 
nceuvre was to set the fallen branches 
on fire. Those in the rear were #008 
seen busy in setting the thickets 6m 
flame, and the party, as the wind blew 
towards them, were likely to beenvelp 
edinsmoke. The major of this 
éd his rifle to be brought from the fit 
and-the men to stand to their afm 
Two old savages, who had been kiné 
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ling the branches; saw this, with the 
sgacity of foxes; and instantly got 
out of the way. Eight men were then 
ordered to advance towards them, and 
hold up their fire-arms, but not to fire 
wiess they were attacked, and to re- 
turn at the sound of the bugle. The sa- 
vages took to their heels, and the party, 
thus relieved from their presence, re- 
turned to the business of the day, and 
moved forward on their journey. But 
they were not so easily to get rid of 
these troublesome guests. On ap- 
proaching the bank of the Murray, 
after a march of three miles, they saw 
the savages in their rear, still keeping 
at a considerable distance, but with 
evident hostility—their leader carry- 
ing a heavy bundle of spears. 

“It was most painful and alarming 
tome,” says the Major, “ now to dis- 
cover that the knowledge which they 
had acquired of the nature of our arms, 
by the loss of lives last year, did not 
deter them from following us with the 
most hostile intentions, for this was 
now past all doubt. We had endea- 


voured to prevent them by the demon: 
stration of the men advancing with 
fire-arms, yet they still persisted ; 


and Piper had gathered from. them 
that a portion of their tribe was still 
before us, Our route lay along the 
bank of a river peopled by other 
powerful tribes, and at the end of two 
hundred miles we would only hope to 
teach the spot where the tribe already 
following in our rear had commenced 
the most unprovoked hostilities last 
sason. To attempt to conciliate 
these people had, last year, proved 
hopeless. Our gifts had only excited 
their cupidity, and our forbearance 
had only inspired them with a poor 
pinion of our courage, while their 
meeting us in this place was a proof 
that the effect of our arms had not been 
sufficient to convince them of our su- 
perior strength. A drawn battle was 
out of the question, but I was assured 
by Piper and the other young natives, 
that we should soon lose some of the 
men in charge of the cattle.” 

The river had here taken a wide 
bend to the southy by which means the 
route was perplexed for a time, and 
the day’s journey was again through 

lation. “No signs of the river 
Were visible, unless it might be a few 
trees which there resembled the masts 
of ships in a dark and troubled sea, 
aad equally hazardous was this land 
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navigation;\from our uncertainty as to 
the situation of the river, on which out 
finding water depended, and the cer- 
tainty that, wherever it was, there were 
our foes before us.”’ This was a suffi. 
ciently painful situation. They had 
travelled from morning till dusk—a 
storm was gathering overhead. * On all 
sides the flat and barren waste blended 
imperceptibly with a sky as dismal and 
ominous as ever closed in darkness; 
One bleak and sterile spot hardly af- 
forded room for our camp, but the 
eattle had neither water nor grass that 
night.” At length the storm came 
on, and there was no want of water 
thus poured upon them. On the next 
day they again found themselves on 
the bank of the river. At five miles 
from their resting-place, the broad 
expanse of the river Murray, with the 
luxuriant verdure of its margins, came 
suddenly in view, without any signs 
of its proximity appearing in the bar- 
ren track over which they had travel- 
led twenty-three miles. On the next 
day, as they recommenced their jour- 
ney; they heard the voices of a vast 
body of blacks following, with prodi- 
gious shouting and war-cries. “I was 
at length convinced,” says Major Mit« 
thell, * that unless I could check their 
progress in our rear by some attack, 
which might prevent them from fol+ 

lowing us so closely, the party would 

be in danger of being compelled to 
fight its way back against the whole 
population who weuld assemble in our 
rear, for in that season of drought 
those people could live only on the 

banks ofthese large rivers.” He sent 
half the party to post themselves along 

the bank, while, with the other half, 

he proceeded. The multitude, seeing 

the party thus posted, began to poise 

their spears ; this being considered as 

the signal of attack, the firing began, 

which; being perceived by the party 
in advance, the general fire, though 

without orders, Commenced, and the 

blacks, suddenly dispersing, fushéd 
into the river, some crossing it, and 

some swimming down the stréam. 

From the information afterwards ob- 

tained by Piper, it was said that seven 

were shot, among whom was the chief. 

Much as the Major regretted this ¢ol- 

lision, it seems to have béeh unavoid- 

able, and it certainly had the advan- 

tage of dispersing the tribe. 

Tn a work of this order, the topod- 
graphical details must be coipata- 
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tively dry, but the writer has the 
happy art of giving them a new inte- 
rest by interspersing them with strik- 
ing descriptions of scenery and native 
manners. He is evidently disposed to 
think the best that he can of the wild 
men, but he is justly awake to their 
dangerous qualities. On the banks of 
the Murray, as he was reconnoitering 
the ground for a camp, “ I observed,” 
says he, ‘a native on the opposite 
bank, and without being seen by him, 
I stood awhile to watch the habits of 
a savage man at home. His hands 
were ready to seize, his teeth to eat 
any living thing; his step, light and 
soundless as that of a shadow, gave no 
intimation of his approach ; his walk 
suggested the idea of the prowling of 
a beast of prey ; every little track or 
impression left on the earth by the 
lower animals, caught his keen eye, 
but the trees overhead chiefly engaged 
his attention. Deep in the hollow 
heart of some of the upper branches 
was still hidden, as it seemed, the 
opossum on which he was to dine. 
The wind blew cold and keenly 
through the lofty trees on the river 
margin, yet that brawny savage 
Had I been 


was entirely naked. 
unarmed, I had much rather have met 
a lion than that sinewy biped; but I 
was on horseback, with pistols in my 
holsters, and the broad river was flow- 
ing between us. I overlooked him from 
a high bank, and I ventured to disturb 


his meditations with a halloo. He 
then stood still, looked at me for about 
' @ minute, and then retired, with that 
easy bounding kind of step which may 
be termed a running walk, exhibiting 
an unrestrained facility of movement, 
apparently incompatible with dress of 
any kind. It is in bounding lightly at 
such a pace, that, with the additional 
aid of the wammerah, (a short notch- 
ed stick), the native can throw his 
spear with sufficient force and velocity 
to kill the emu or kangaroo, even when 
at their speed.” 

In some instances, however, they 
wore short cloaks of kangaroo skins, 
but their being able to endure the cli- 
mate in such ‘a state of nudity is alto- 
gether surprising. It was frequently 
raining—the winter is stormy—a large 
portion of at least the eastern terri- 
tory is swampy — and the winter, in 
general, seems to be damp and cold. 
The natives, too, are fully sensible of 
the gratification of fire, for they carry 
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it with them whenever they can, sit 
round it wherever they settle for the 
night, and clearly regard it as a neces. 
sary of life. Yet those people, ing 
state of complete nakedness, endure, 
through the winter, cold and wet that 
would kill a robust European in twenty. 
four hours. 

In another instance Major Mitchell 
says, “ At this camp, where we lay 
shivering for want of fire,”’ (it was in 
June, about the middle of the Austra. 
lian winter), ‘ the different habits of 
the aborigines and us strangers from 
the north were strongly contrasted, 
On that freezing night the natives 
stript off their clothes, their usual cus. 
tom, previously to lying down to sleep 
in the open air, their bodies being 
doubled round a few burning reeds, 
We could not understand how 
bore the cold thus naked, when the 
earth was white with frost ; and they 
were equally at a loss to know how 
we could sleep in our tents withouta 
bit of fire beside us to keep our bodies 
warm. For the support of animal 
heat, fire and smoke are almost as ne- 
cessary as clothes are to us, and the 
naked savage is not without some rea- 
son on his side ; for, with fire to warm 
his body, he has all the comfort that 
he ever knows, whereas we require 
both fire and clothing, and can there- 
fore have no conception of the inten- 
sity of enjoyment imparted to the n- 
ked body of a savage by the glowing 
embrace of a cloud of smoke in winter, 
or, in summer, the luxury of a bath 
which he may enjoy in any pool, 
when not content with the refreshing 
breeze which fans him during the in- 
tense heat. In the midst of all this ex- 
posure the skin of the Australian ma 
tive remains as soft and as smooth a 
velvet, and it is not improbable that 
the obstructions of drapery would con- 
stitute the greatest of his objections to 
the permanent adoption of civilized 
life.” 

The expedition now wound its 
weary way towards the south ; and, 
after toiling through a succession of 
swamps, approached a country w 
put them all in goodspirits. One ofthe 
most pleasing features of the whole 
narrative is the almost youthful buoy: 
ancy with which this man of science 
and travel evidently enjoys the beat 
ties of nature. The difficulty of ps 
ging their waggons through the sink- 
ing soil had exhausted every one— 
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(August 9)—and it was not until sun- 
set that they were enabled to rest from 
their severe labour. Next morning, 
however, they were on their route, and 
they had their recompense. “ At a 
mile and a half from the camp which 
they had left behind, a scene opened 
which gladdened every heart. An 
open grassy country, extending as far 
as we could see, the hills round and 
smooth as a carpet, the meadows 
broad, and either green as an emerald, 
or of a rich golden colour, from the 
abundance, as we found, of a little ra- 
nunculus-like flower. Down into 
that delightful vale our vehicles 
trundled, over a gentle slope, the earth 
being covered with a thick matted 
turf. That extensive valley was wa- 
tered by a winding stream, which glit- 
tered through trees fringing each 
bank. As we went on our way re- 
joicing, I perceived, at length, two 
figures in the distance. They proved 
to be a woman with a little boy ; and, 
assoon as she saw us, she began to 
mn. I presently overtook her; and, 


with the few words I knew, prevailed 
on her to stop, until the two women of 
our party should come up, for I had 


long: been at a loss for the names of 
localities. She was not-so much 
alarmed as might have been expected, 
and I was glad to find that she and the 
women perfectly understood each 
other. Such was the solitary inhabitant 
of this spiendid valley, resembling a 
nobleman’s park on a gigantic scale. 
They had at length come in sight of 
the river which they were to add to 
British discoveries, and whichis hence- 
forth to remain the only trophy of the 
somnolént Secretary for the Colonies. 
We presume that with all his official 
considerations, the remarkable placidi- 
ty, combined with the remarkable shal- 
lowness of this new discovery, may have 
involuntarily influenced the gallant 
Major in his giving it the name of the 
Glenelg. On the 18th of August the 
boats were launched on the bosom of 
the stream, and provisions laid in for 
tendays. Leaving Mr Stapleton, with 
the remainder of the party, to occupy 
the point of a hill, which he named 
Fort Hare, in memory of his com- 
manding officer, who fell at Badajos, 
in leading the forlorn hope of the light 
division to the storm, he embarked 
with sixteen men in two boats. The 
river soon widened, the scenery on the 

ks was pleasant and various; at 
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some points picturesque limestone 
cliffs overhung the rivers, and cas- 
cades were flowing out of caverns 
hung with stalactities; at others the 
shores were festooned with green 
creeping shrubs and creepers, or ter- 
minated in a smooth grassy bank, 
sloping to the water’s edge. The 
river soon opened to an uniform width 
of sixty yards, its waters being every- 
where smooth and unruffled, the cur- 
rent having at length become scarce- 
ly perceptible. After rowing about 
sixteen miles they landed and encamp- 
ed for the night. The sun set ina 
cloudless sky, but from the highest 
cliffs nothing was visible but an undu- 
lating woody country. Their position 
and prospects were now so interesting 
that through the night they longed for 
the day. The next day was equally 
fine, still they continued to descend 
the stream, the breadth of which was 
101 yards, and the mean depth five 
fathoms. On the whole, considering 
its permanent fulness, the character 
of its banks, and the uniformity of 
its width and depth, it was the finest 
body of fresh water which they had 
seen in Australia, and the party were 
in strong hope that they should find it 
making its, way to the ocean by some 
noble outlet. 

It was long since remarked, that 
every thing in Australia seemed form- 
ed on a plan the reverse of every thing 
in other parts of the world; that the 
swans were black, the rivers flowed 
from the sea-shore into the interior ; 
that the mountains were the most fer- 
tile, while the plains were the most 
sterile parts of the soil ; that even the 
animals were as singular as the coun- 
try ; and the Ornithorynchus paradoz- 
us, and the kangaroo, were adduced 
in proof of the sport of nature. The 
Glenelg certainly in some degree cor- 
roborated this system of contraries ; 


‘its breadth and beauty were all in the 


interior. As it approached the sea, 
with a bend to the south-east, the 
height of the banks diminished rapidly, 
and, soon after passing a small bushy 
island, the stream became shallow; 
a few low sand-hills appearing before 
them, they rounded a low rocky point, 
and through an opening straight in 
front, saw the “ green rolling breakers 
of the sea.” In the two basins at this 
entrance there was scarcely water suf- 
ficient to float the boats, and thus 
“ their hopes of finding a port at the 
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mouth of this fine river were at an 
end.” ‘The latitude was 32° 2’ 58” 8. 
On re-entering the river to encamp 
for the night, the Major, by the help 
of a bottle of whisky given to the 
men, named the river after the colo- 
nial Secretary ; thus the name of that 
functionary has at least one chance of 
surviving himself in Australia. 

Our readers now may easily follow 
the route of the expedition along the 
shore. Proceeding round the Bay of 
Portland, they were struck with * the 
resemblance to housesafforded by what 
they conceived to be cliffs. The re- 
semblance was certainly to be consi- 
dered strong, for they were houses. 
While the Major was investigating 
them with his telescope, one of the men 
said that he had seen a brig at anchor ; 
soon after a shot was heard as they 
were ascending the cliffs. The nature 
of the neighbourheod seems to have 
now been a consideration of some im- 
portance, and, becoming apprehensive 
that the parties might either be, or 
suppose the Major and his men to be, 
bush-rangers (fugitive convicts), he 
ordered them to fire a gun and sound 
the bugle. But, on reaching the 
higher ground, he discovered not 
only a beaten path but the tracks of 
carts." The mystery, however, was 
to be soon developed. A man made 
his appearance, who informed them 
that the vessel at anchor was the Eli- 
zabeth of Launceston (in Van Die- 
man’s Land), and that just round the 
point they would come upon the large 
farming establishment of the Messrs 
Henty. The Major accordingly made 
his way to the house, where he was 
hospitably received, and where he 
learned that the Messrs Henty had 
been established two years. They seem 
to have made good use of their time. 
It was obvious from the magnitude 
and extent of the buildings, and the 
substantial fencing, that both time and 
labour had been expended in their eon- 
struction. * A good garden, stocked 
with abundance of vegetables, already 
smiled on Portland Bay; the soil was 
very rich on the overhanging cliffs, 
and the potatoes and turnips produced 
here surpassed {in magnitude and qua- 
lity any I had ever seen elsewhere. 
I learned that the Bay was much re- 
sorted to by vessels engaged in the 
whale fishery, and that upwards of 
seven hundred tons of oil had been 
«shipped there that season,” But the 
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business of the Bay seemed to be of 


importance in other points. I wag 
informed, that only a few days before 
my arrival, five vessels lay at anchor 
together there, and that the commu: 
nication was regularly kept up with 
Van Diemen’s Land by vessels from 
Launceston. Messrs Henty wereim 
porting sheep and cattle as fast as ves. 
sels could bring them over, and the 
numerous whalers touching or fishing 
there were found to be good custom. 
ers for farm produce and whatever else 
could be spared from the establish. 
ment.’ This is curious ; but not the 
least curious of it is, that the whole 
affair seems to have been quite un 
known to the government of the eo 
lony ; it was evidently so to the sur. 
veyor-general, the chief officer of all 
settlements in the territory. A flour. 
ishing trade, a large establishment, a 


constant intercourse with the neigh. | 


bouring island, itself a British eolony, 
and a great fishing station for whalers, 
all seem to have come upon his know. 
ledge as matters of absolute novelty. 
Yet these are not things that could be 
easily concealed, nor was there the 
least attempt to conceal them. Itis 
true that they may have been out of 
the immediate jurisdiction of Sydney, 
but there seems no very adequate rea- 
son why they should have been # 
totally out of its knowledge. 

Wild as the natives were, and 
treacherous as the perils of savage life 
make them, the feelings of human na 
ture were there, and the feelings, too, 
of a sense of bettering their condition. 
This was given in a simple but strik- 
ing example by one of the women. 
When Major Mitchell was about to 
move homewards with a part of the 
expedition, he observed that “ the wi 
dow Turandusey, who was to remain 
with Mr Stapleton’s party and the 
carts, was marked with white 
the eyes (the native fashion of mouff- 
ing), and that the face of her child, 
Ballandella, was whitened also. This 
poor woman, who had cheerfully ear- 
ried the child on her back when we 


had offered to carry both in the carts, 
and who was as careful and affectionate 
as any mother could be, had at length 
determined to entrust to me the cafe 


of her infant. 1 was gratified with 
such a proof of the mother's confidence 
in us; but I should have been less will- 
ing to take charge of her child had! 
not been aware of the wretched state 
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of slavery to which the native females 
are doomed. ‘The widow had been 
long enough with us to be sensible how 
much more her sex was respected by 
civilized men than savages, and, as I 
conceived, it was with such sentiments 
that she committed her child to my 
charge, under the immediate care, 
however, of Piper’s gin (wife).”’ 

It is impossible to read these inte- 

resting volumes without a glowing an- 
ticipation of the future greatness of 
this more than imperial colony. Its 
wastes and mountain ranges undoubt- 
edly at present appear desolate, but 
their condition is not to be decided 
until it shall have been fairly tried by 
the energies of a population with Bri- 
tish blood in their veins. They may 
be intended, too, for barriers and de- 
fences of future nations, But the land 
contains vast districts full of the pro- 
mise of boundless fertility, full of pic- 
turesque beauty, and already, by the 
bounty of nature, prepared for the 
best prosperity of man. The latter 
portions of the Journal are crowded 
with brief but expressive sketches of 
this fine diversity of soil and land- 
scape. - 
“ Sept. 25.—One bold range of fo- 
rest land appeared before us, and, after 
crossing it, we passed over several 
tivulets falling northward, then over 
aridge, and then descended into a 
valley of the finest description. Grassy 
hills, clear of timber, appeared beyond 
a stream also flowing northward.” 
This noble country continues, yet 
with new aspects of luxuriance, and 
wen of grandeur. 

“ Sept. 26.—By diverging a little 
to the right, we entered upon an open 
tract of country of the finest descrip- 
tion, stretching away to the south-west 
among similar hills, until they were 
lost in the extreme distance. The 
whole surface was green as an eme- 
nid.” They now meet with some 
streams watering this tract, and ap- 
proach two lofty smooth round kills, 
“green to the sky,” the united streams 
flowing through an open dell, throngh 
which the carts passed without meeting 
ny impediment. The Major ascended 
one of these hills, and ** enjoyed such 
acharming view eastward from this 
summit, as can but seldom fall to the lot 
ofthe explorers of new countries. The 
surface presented the forms of virgin 
beauty clothed in the hues of spring, 
and the shining verdure of the earth 
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was relieved by the darker hues of the 
wood with which they were inter- 
laced. ... The hills seemed entirely 
of laya, and I named the whole forma- 
tion, which seemed go peculiar, the 
Mawmeloid Hills, and the station Mount 
Greenock. In travelling through this 
Eden no road was necessary, nor any 
ingenuity in conducting wheel-ear- 
riages wherever we chose. When 
we had completed fourteen miles, we 
encamped on the edge of an open 
plain near a small rivulet, the oppo- 
site bank consisting of grassy forest 
land.” 

The same country continues, 
‘‘ Sept, 27. We this day crossed seve- 
ral fine running streams, and forests of 
box and blue-gum growing on ridges 
of trapean conglomerate. At length 
we entered on a very level and exten- 
sive flat, exceedingly green, and re- 
sembling an English park.” This 
language may occasionally seem too 
much resembling the usual enthusiasm 
of discoverers, an enthusiasm which, 
in the instance of our naval officers, 
manly and intelligent a class as they 
are, has often produced disappoint- 
ment. But, in the present instanee, 
the cireumstances are different. A 
sailor’s raptures at seeing any thing 
that looks like verdure, after having 
been long, wearied by sky and sea, 
ought to be largely allowed for, But 
Major Mitchell was fully accustomed 
to the sight, and he has no hesitation 
in describing the wilderness in the lan- 
guage of desolation. His sketches 
vary with the change of scene; and 
after this description, glowing as it is, 
we have details of the country which 
he subsequently passed through in his 
way north-east, by no means too cap- 
tivating. That he has a strong sense 
of natural loveliness is clear, but we 
altogether doubt that he has coloured 
a single feature of his first impressions. 
Our only fault with him, and that a 
trivial one, is his selection of names 
for his hills and valleys. A discoverer 
may certainly be granted some allow- 
ance in distributing his new-found 
realm among his friends ; but we wish 
that the custom were altogether laid 
aside of giving the names of insigni- 
ficant officials, however high their sta- 
tion, and in some instances, of officials 
equally insignificant in station and 
person. We do not make the remark 
especially with reference to this able 
man, but to all; and the future mas- 
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ters of these great provinces of British 
discovery will have either to reform 
their maps, or to bear the stigma of 
suffering their countries to be burden- 
ed with the names of individuals wholly 
trifling in their own generation, and 
forgotten by every other. The later 
voyagers to the north of America have 
exhibited themselves peculiarly expert 
in this bastard canonization, and there 
are maps from which we might almost 
compile a list of the clerks of the 
Admiralty. If the discoverer requires 
names to mark the leading points of 
his discovery, let him take those great 
names of his country—the statesmen, 
orators, warriors, divines, and men 
of science—the Raleighs and Pitts, 
the Burkes and Erskines, the Latimers 
and Cranmers, the Newtons, Watts, 
Arkwrights, &c., and our Nelsons, 
Marlboroughs, Wolfes, and Welling- 
tons—names already established in 
honour, and whose renown can never 
decay. When those are exhausted, 
let him take the names of the great 
incidents of our history—the Charter, 
the Reformation, the Revolution, &c. 
Then let him commemorate our vic- 
tories—our La Hogues, St Vincent's, 


Aboukirs, Trafalgars ; our Salaman- 


cas, Victorias, Waterloos, &c. If his 
empire demands still more, let him, 
then, turn to foreign countries, or to 
ancient times. But let his last and 
most reluctant resource be either the 
Admiralty or the War Office. Again 
we say, that those remarks are with 
reference solely to the general pro- 
priety of the subject. In giving such 
names we may accomplish the natural 
and right purpose of keeping illustri- 
ous examples and national memories 
in the mind of those who are to follow 
us. We have no authority to afflict 
them with the mere record of our in- 
significance. 

Still advancing (October 23,) they 
unexpectedly saw a noble cataract. 
When they had crossed a deep stream 
which flowed to the northward, and 
fixed their camp for the night, Major 
Mitchell, hearing the sound of falling 
water, rode up along the bank and 
came fo a very fine fall of sixty feet. 
The river fell more than double that 
height, but in the lower part the wa- 
ter @scaped unseen, flowing among 
large blocks of granite. ‘I had visi- 
ted,”’ he observes, ** several waterfalls, 
including those on the Clyde, and in 
Devon, but this certainly was the most 
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picturesque scene of the kind 
had ever witnessed. Yet this effegt 
was not so much in the body of water 
falling, as the bold character of the 
rocks among whichit fell. Their ep. 
lour and shape were harmonised into 
a more perfect picture than nature 
usually presents. The prevailing hues 
were light red and purple gray, the 
rocks being finely interlaced, with a 
small-leaved creeper of the brightest 
green. 
‘‘ Dark-coloured moss, which presents 
a warm green in the sun, covered the 
lower rocks, and relieved the brighter 
hues, while a brilliant iris shone 
steadily in the spray, and blended in. 
to perfect harmony the lighter hues 
of the rocks, and the whiteness of the 
torrent rushing over them. The banks 
of this stream were of so bold a cha. 
racter, that, in all probability, other 
picturesque scenery, perhaps finer 
than this, may be found upon it.” Oet, 
7th, they again met some of the ma. 
tives, who now seemed never to ap- 
proach them but with hostile inten. 
tions. Presents evidently only shar. 
pened their cupidity, and conciliation 
was as evidently attributed to fear. A 
group of seven of them came up to the 
tents; two tomahawks were given to 
them to go away, but as usual with 
out effect. They were lingering there 
to kil the party in their sleep. Onthis 
occasion, a contrivance was adopted 
to drive them away, at once effectual 
and harmless, and which we recom- 
mend to the use of other discoverers. 
At a signal, one of the party sud- 
denly rushed forth wearing a gi 
mask, and holding in his hand a blue 
light, with which he fired a rocket. 
The use of the mask, which had been 
tried several times with success, was 
suggested to the Major by Sir John 
Jamieson. Two men concealed be- 
hind the boat carriage, bellowed 
hideously through speaking trumpets 
at the same time, while all the others 
shouted and discharged their carbines 
in the air. The man in the 
marched solemnly towards the aston- 
ished natives, who were seen through 
the gloom but for an instant, as | 
made their escape and disappea' 
but leaving behind them rough-shaped 
heavy clubs, which they had made 
there in the dark with the new toma- 
hawks we had given them ; and which 
clubs were, doubtless, made for the 
purpose of beating out their brains 
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‘Thus the scene ended in hearty langh- 
ing. The: Major observes, “ That 
he was at length convinced, that no 
kindness had the slightest effect in 
altering the savage desire of the na- 
tives to kill white men, on their first 
coming among them. That Austra- 
lia can never be explored with safety, 
except by very powerful parties, will 
probably be proved by the treacherous 
murder of many brave white men.” 
On October the I7th, they reached 
the Murray. No one could have mis- 
taken the access ; for the vast extent 
of verdant margin, with its lofty trees 
and still lakes, could have belonged to 
no other Australian river which they 
had met. After reaching this power- 
ful stream, they began to look for the 
marks of cattle, having heard that the 
herds of the settlers had already ex- 
tended themselves even in this remote 
direction. They at last found tracks 
of the wheels of a gig drawn by one 
horse, and aecompanied by others, but 
they were some months old. Such are 
the minute remarks and trivial objects 
which excite the interest of men in 
those solitudes. ‘The full and flow- 


ing river, always a source of anima- 
tion, gave an unusual appearance of 


life and motion to the desert, where 
al around was so still. Serpents 
seem to have been the only tenants of 
the wilderness, and some were seen of 
a species apparently peculiar to the 
tiver. They invariably take to it, 
and one beautiful reptile in particular, 
of a gold colour, with red streaks, 
sprung from under the Major’s horse’s 
feet, and ‘rode upon the strong cur- 
rent of the boiling stream, keeping 
abreast of us, and holding his head 
erect, as if in defiance, and without 
once attempting to make his escape, 
until he died in his glory by a shot.” 
As their route turned homewards, 
they appear to have been in some fear 
of the failure of their provisions, and 
it became a matter of primary impor- 
tance to fall in with some of the cattle 
of the out stations. At length they 
found the tracks not only of cattle but 
of well-shod horses! The Major now 
hastened back with the good tidings to 
the party, brought the carts into the 
valley, and pushed onward, cheered 
by finding additional marks, even the 
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print of young calves’ feet. “ And at 
length,” as he pleasantly tells, “ the 
welcome sight of the cattle themselves 
delighted our longing eyes, not to 
mention our stomachs, which were 
then in the best possible state to assist 
our perceptions of the beauty of a 
foreground of fat cattle.” But the 
view was destined to end in disappoint- 
ment. ‘ We were soon surrounded 
by a staring herd of at least 800 wild 
animals, and I took a shot at one: but 
my ball only made him jump; upon 
which the whole body, apparently very 
wild, made off to the mountains. 
Symptoms of famine began now toshow: 
themselves in the sullenness of some of 
the men ; and I most reluctantly con- 
sented to kill one of our poor working 
animals, which was accordingly shot, 
as soon as we encamped, and divided 
among the party.” 

Still advancing, they at length came 
in sight of the Murrumbidgee, and in 


sight of a landscape uniting the wild 


beauty of nature with some of the as- 
pects of civilisation.. Before them 
spread the “ dark umbrageous trees, 
overshadowing that noble river, and 
the rich open flats, with tame cattle 
browzing on them, or reclining in lux- 
urious ease, very unlike the wild herd. 
Now, we could trace the marks ‘of 
horsemen on the plain; and as we 
travelled up the river, horses and cattle 
appeared on both banks. At length 
they came to the first fact of civiliza- 
tion. They discovered a small house 
and a stack-yard. An old settler there 
came out to meet them, named Bill 
Buckley, with the characteristic wel- 
come of a huge loaf in his hand. All 
was now couleur de rose ; some drays 
just then arrived, coming on the road 
from Sydney, and containing provi- 
sions. Piper, too, had his share of 
exultation. His joy was great on 
emerging from the land of savages, 
and coming among blacks, who no 
longer threatened to kill him: ¢ Civil 
black fellows,’ as he called them, ‘ not 
Myalls.’ He fully exhibited the su- 
periority of a traveller, and enjoyed 
his lionship prodigiously. Little 
Ballandella, too, the widow's infant, 
had been taken good care of by Mrs 
Piper, and was now feasted with milk, 
and seemed quite happy.” 
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No weather more pleasant than 
that of a mild winter day. So gra- 
cious the season, that Hyems is like 
Ver—wVanuarius like Christopher 
North. Art thou the Sun of whom 
Milton said, 


*¢ Looks through the horizontal misty air, 
Shorn of his beams,” 


an image of disconsolate obscuration ? 
Bright art thou as at meridian on a 
June Sabbath ; but effusing a more tem- 
perate lustre not unfelt by the sleeping, 
not insensate earth. She stirs in her 
sleep and murmurs—the mighty mo- 
ther; and quiet as herself, though 
broad awake, her old ally the ship- 
bearing sea. What though the woods 
be leafless—they look as alive as when 
Jaden with umbrage; and who can 
tell what is going on now within the 
hearts of that calm oak grove? The 
fields laugh not now—but here and 
there they smile! If we see no 
flowers we think of them—and less of 
the perished than of the unborn ; for 
regret is vain, and hope is blest; in 
peace there is the promise of joy—and 
therefore in the silent pastures a per- 
fect beauty how restorative to man’s 
troubled heart ! 

The Shortest Day in all the year, yet 
lovelier than the Longest. Can that 
be the voice of birds? With the lave- 
rock’s lyric our fancy filled the sky— 
with the throstle’s roundelay it awoke 
the wood. In the air life is audible— 
circling unseen. Such serenity must 
be inhabited by happiness. Ha! there 
thou art, our Familiar—the self-same 
Rebin red-breast that pecked at our 
nursery window, and used to warble 
from the gable of the school-house his 
sweet winter song ! 

In company we are silent—in soli- 
tade we soliloquize. Se dearly do we 
love our own voice that we cannot bear 
to hear it mixed with that of others— 
perhaps, drowned ; and then our bash- 
falness tongue-ties us in the hush, ex- 
pectant of our “ golden opinions,” 
when all eyes are turned to the speech- 
less_“‘ old man eloquent,” and you 
might hear a tangle dishevelling itself 
in Neera’s hair. But all alone, by 
ourselves, in the country, among trees, 
standing still among untrodden leaves 
-—as now—how we do speak! All 
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thoughts—all feelings—desire utter. 
ance; left to themselves they are not 
happy till they have evolved into 
words—winged words—that sometimes 
settle on the ground, like moths on 
flowers—sometimes seek the sky, like 
eagles above the clouds. : 

No such soliloquies in written p 
as these of ours—the act of composition 
is fatal as frost to their flow ; yet com. 
position there is at such solitary times 
going on among the moods of the mind, 
as among the clouds on a still but not 
airless sky, perpetual but impercepti. 
ble transformations of the beautiful, 
obedient to the bidding of the spirit of 
beauty ; 


‘* But those are heavenly, these an emply 
dream.” 


Who but Him who made it know. 
eth aught of the Laws of Spirit? All 
of us may know much of what is 
*¢ wisest, virtuousest, discreetest, best,’ 
in obedience to them ; but leaving the 
open day we enter at once into thick 
est night. Why at this moment do 
we see a spot—once only visited by 
us, and unremembered for ever 80 
many flights of black or bright winged 
years—see it in fancy as it then was 
in nature, with the same dew- 
on that wondrous myrtle beheld buton 
that morning—such a myrtle as mo 
other eyes beheld ever on this earth, 
but ours, and the eyes of one now in 
heaven ? 

Another year is about to die—and 
how wags the world? “What great 
events are on the gale?” Go ask our 
statesmen. But their rule — their 
guidance is but over the outer world, 
and almost powerless their folly or 
their wisdom over the inner region in 
which we mortals live, and move, 
have our being, where the fall of a 
throne makes no more noise than that 
of a leaf! 

And what tiny volume is this we 
have in our hand? Collins, Gray, and 
Beattie! Were they ag the num 
ber of those of whom Wordsworth 
thought, when he spoke 


“¢ Of mighty poets in their misery dead! 

We poets in our youth begin in gladness, 

But thereof comes in the end despols 
dency and madness ?” 
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Mighty they may not’ be ealled by 
the side of the godtike hut mighty 
they are, compared with ‘ys pogr sons 
of a day,” and on earth their might 
endureth for ever. 

Assuredly there is something not 
dreamt of in our philosophy in the 
character of crows. What can be the 
meaning of that eongregating multi- 
tude, on, in, and around that one huge 
single oak, himself a grove? It is 
mid-day—and the creatures are not 
going to set up their roost. Now, all 
again is mute—save an occasional 
caw—buried in profound meditation, 
Reason! Instinct! Man! Bird! Beast! 
Time ! Eternity! Creation! God! 

Pray, who may be “‘ Tur Propriz- 
sors OF THE ENcGiisH Crassics ?" 
This volume is one of the many pub- 
ications of that mysterious firm, and 
ye are afraid even to whisper a word 
of blame to the woods. But why will 
they pene in prefacing poetry all the 
yorld delights in, with libels on the 
genius that produced it? Here we 
have all Dr Johnson's stupid slanders 
on Gray, by way of introduction, that 
boys and virgins may step across the 
threshold into the house of his fame, 
vith contempt and scorn of all his 


poems except the Elegy. His estima- 
tion of the genius of Collins the poet 
is not much nearer the truth, though 
he writes tenderly and admiringly of 


the character of Collins the man. 
“He had employed his mind chiefly 
m works of fiction and subjects of 
fancy, and by indulging some peculiar 
habits of thought, was eminently de- 
lighted with those flights of imagina- 
tion which pass the bounds of nature, 
and to which the mind is reconciled 
oily by passive acquiescence in po- 
pular tradition. He loved fairies and 
genii, giants and monsters; he de- 
hted to rove through the meanders 
of enchantment, to gaze on the mag- 
tificence of golden palaces, to repose 
the waterfalls of Elysian gardens. 
his was, however, the character ra- 
ther of his inclination than his genius ; 
the grandeur of wildness, and the 
novelty of extravagance, were always 
desired by him, but were not always 
attained. Yet, as diligence is never 
Wholly lost, if his efforts sometimes 
_taused harshness and obseurity, they 
ewise produced, in happier moments, 
sublimity and splendour. his idea 
Which he had formed of excellence led 
him to oriental fictions and allegorical 
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imagery ; and, perhaps, while he was 
intent on des¢ription, he did not suf. 
ficiently cultivate sentiment. His 
poenis‘are*the description of a mind 
not deficient in fire, nor unfurnished 
with knowledge either of books or 
life, but somewhat obstructed in its 
progress by deviations in quest of 
mistaken beauties. * * * To what I 
have formerly said of his writings may 
be added, that his diction was often 
harsh, unskilfully laboured, and inju- 
diciously selected. He affected the 
obsolete, when it was not worthy of 
revival, and he puts his words out of 
the common order, seeming to think, 
with some late candidates for fame, 
that not to write prose is certainly to 
write poetry. His lines commonly 
are of slow motion, clogged and im- 
peded with clusters of consonants. As 
men are often esteemed who e¢an- 
not be loved, so the poetry of Collins’ 
may sometimes extort praise, where 
it gives little pleasure.” 
There is, we believe, some uncon- 
scious confusion here of Collins’ read- 
ing and writing, his studies and his 
compositions; Johnson having huddled . 
together all he had got to say about 
both, so that he was speaking all the 
while, without knowing it, in one 
breath, indiscriminately, of the scholar 
and of the poet—of his table-talk and 
of the productions of his genius. His 
noble verses—mis-named an Qde— 
**On the Superstitions of the High- 
lands,” do indeed treat of ‘ popular 
traditions,’’—but not of such as ** the 
mind is reconciled to only by a pas- 
sive acquiescence,” for tlie imagina- 
tion all the world over, inall time, 
ereates and clings to such beliefs. 
‘«¢ Of giants and monsters”’ thete is not 
a syllable in the poetry of Collins— 
‘‘ genii’”’ do, indeed, sometimes glide 
along the glimmer or the gloom, and 
as lovely as ever fancy feigned—nor - 
ean the delicacy of his touch be ex- 
ceeded when he sings of the Fairies. 
“ The meanders of enchantment,” 
are words without meaning — ppeity 
as they are—‘to gaze on the mag- 
nifieence of golden palaces,” you 
must go to the works of some other 
architect—nor is there in all Col- 
lins one * waterfall in an Elysian 
garden,” by which the doctor could 
have sought repose. The ‘‘ character 
of his inclination and his genius,” 
was one and the same, and no poet 


ever delivered himself up more de- 
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lightedly to their united inspiration. 
His only “oriental fictions” are his Or7- 
ental Eclogues, which were written in 
early youth, and called by himself his 
*‘ Irish Eclogues,” because so little 
oriental; though beautifu!, they are the 
least imaginative. of his writings, and 
hardly deserve the name of “ fiction.” 
His poetry is throughout embued with 
«‘ sentiment,” and conversant with 
. the passions — impersonated for the 
most part, but with wonderful feli- 
city, and to nature true. “ Not defi- 
cient in fire "—nor “ unfurnished with 
knowledge!” Read the “Ode to 
Liberty ’’—lustrous in its learning— 
and you will almost be disposed to 
think the doctor a dolt—which Hea- 
ven forbid—for he was “ The Sage.” 
The diction and the versification of 
Collins are exquisite—a more musical 
ear and soul were never given to any 
one of the Muses’ sons ; and the dic- 
tion of this poet hath Samuel, with 
curious infelicity, characterized by 
harshness—unskilful elaboration—in- 
judicious selection of words—and mo- 
tion-impeding clusters of consonants ! 
—Co ins being one of “ those can- 
didates for fame,” who fondly ima- 
gined that * not to write prose is cer- 
tainly to write poetry '’"—and his poe- 
try such assometimes “to extort praise 
when it gives little pleasure "—such 
praise as the doctor’s. 

Here, transcribed with a crow-quill, 
on “ the fly-leaf,” are a few exquisite 
sentences of Campbell’s on Collins— 
and we know not which of thetwo bethe 
more delightful poet. Collins pub- 
lished his Oriental Eclogues while at 
college, and his lyrical poetry at the 
age of twenty-six. Those works will 
abide comparison with whatever Mil- 
ton wrote under the age of thirty. If 
they have rather less exuberant wealth 
of genius, they exhibit more exquisite 
- touches of pathos. Like Milton, he 
leads us into the haunted ground of 
imagination ; like him, he has the 
rich economy of expression haloed with 
thought, which by single or few words 
often hints entire pictures to the ima- 
gination. In what short and simple 
terms, for instance, does he opena wide 
and majestic landscape to the mind, 
such as we might view from Ben- 
lomond or Snowdon, when he speaks 
of the hut; 


‘¢ That from some mountain’s side 
” 


Views wilds and swelling floods! 
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And in the line, 


‘* Where faint and sickly winds for ever 
howl around,” 


he does not merely seem to describe 
the sultry desert, but brings it home 
to the senses. A cloud of obscurity 
sometimes rests on his highest concep. 
tions, arising from the fineness of hisas. 
sociations, and the daring sweep of his 
allusions ; but the shadow is transitory, 
and interferes very little with the light 
of his imagery, or the warmth of his 
feelings. * * * In his Ode to Fear he 
hints at his dramatic ambition, and he 
planned several tragedies. Had he 
lived to enjoy and adorn existence, it 
is not easy to conceive his sensitive 
spirit and harmonious ear descending to 
mediocrity in any path of poetry ; yet 
it may be doubted if his mind had not 
a passion for the visionary and remote 
forms of imagination too strong and 
exclusive for the general purposes of 
the drama. His genius loved to 


breathe rather in the preternatural 
and ideal element of poetry, than in 
the atmosphere of imitation, which lies 
closest to real life; and his notions of 
poetical excellence, whatever vows he 
might address to the Manners, werestill 


tending to the vast, the undefinable, 
and the abstract. Certainly, however, 
he carried sensibility and tenderness 
into the highest regions of abstracted 
thought—his enthusiasm spreads a 
glow even among “ the shadowy tribes 
of mind,” and his allegory is as sensi- 
ble to the heart as it is visible to the 
fancy. 

Thomas Campbell loves the Ec. 
logues. ‘ Nothing,” he says, “is 
commonplace in Collins. The pas- 
toral eclogue, which is insipid in all 
other English hands, assumes in his a 
touching interest, and a picturesque ait 
of novelty. It seems that he himself 
ultimatély undervalued these eclogues, 
as deficient in characteristic man- 
ners ; but surely no just reader of them 
cares any more about this circumstance 
than about the authenticity of the 
‘ Tale of Troy.’” This is, perhaps, 
rather too bold—yet the “ want of 
characteristic manners’’ may be com- 
pensated by truth of nature—all over 
the world the same in its chief senti- 
ments and passions—and the poetry 
that gives us these, without any vi0- 
lation of “ characteristic manners,” 
will not fail to please, wherever the 
scene may be laid, provided only the: 
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imagery be coloured by the clime,and is a true Oriental Eclogue—we feel 
we are made to feel that its inhabi- that the time is mid-day—and the scene 
tants do not speak like aliens. There- the desert. 

fore, “‘ Hassan, or the Camel-Driver,” 


‘¢ In silent horror o’er the boundless waste 

The driver Hassan with his camels pass’d: 

One cruise of water on his back he bore, 

And his light scrip contain’d a scanty store : 

A fan of painted feathers in his hand, 

To guard his shaded face from scorching sand. 
The sultry Sun had gain’d the middle sky, 

And not a tree, and not an herb was nigh ; 

The beasts, with pain, their dusty way pursue, 
Shrill roar'’d the winds, and dreary was the view! 
With desperate sorrow wild, th’ affrighted man 
Thrice sigh’d, thrice. struck his breast, and thus began ; 
** Sad was the hour, and luckless was the day, 
When first from Schiraz’ walls I bent my way ! 

** Ah! little thought I of the blasting wind, 
The thirst, or pinching hunger, that I find ! 
Bethink thee, Hassan, where shall thirst assuage, 
When fails this cruise, his unrelenting rage ? 

- Soon shall this scrip its precious load resign ; 
Then what but tears and hunger shall be thine ? 

** Ye mute companions of my toils, that bear 

In all my griefsa more than equal share! 

Here, where no springs in murmurs break away, 

Or moss-crown’d fountains mitigate the day, 

In vain ye hope the green delights to know, 

Which plains more blest, or verdant vales bestow : 
Here rocks alone, and tasteless sands are found, 
And faint and sickly winds for ever howl around.—. 
Sad was the hour, and luckless was the day, 

When first from Schiraz’ walls I bent my way!” 


True, they are mere boyish productions—but the baeerd of genius is 


haunted by images of beauty, and there are many such in these ecologues. 


** Come thou, whose thoughts as limpid springs are clear, 
To lead the train, sweet Modesty appear : 

Here make thy court amidst the rural scene, 

And shepherd girls shall own thee for the Queen. 
With thee be Chastity, of all afraid, 

Distrusting all, a wise suspicious maid ; 

But man the most: not more the mountain doe 
Holds the swift falcon for her deadly foe. 

Cold is her breast, like flowers that drink the dew; 
A silken veil conceals her from the view. 

No wild desires amidst thy train be known, 

But Faith, whose heart is fix’d on one alone ; 
Desponding Weakness, with her downcast eyes, 
And friendly pity, full of tender sighs : 

And Love, the last: by these your hearts approve, 
These are the virtues that must lead to love.” 


Collins, in riper age, would not have written these lines—but is it not well 
that they are written? And are they not redolent of the virtue and happiness 
of a golden age? And where is a lovelier line than 

*¢ Their eyes blue languish and their golden hair ?” * 
A more picturesque line than 

“‘ No more the shepherd’s whitening tents appear ?” 
A more appalling image than 


‘*¢ What if the lion in his rage I meet : 
Oft in the dust I view his printed feet ?” 
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A more poetical picture of fatigue and despair than 


‘ton! stay thee, Agib, for my feét deny, 

No longer friendly to iy life, to fly. 

Friend of my heart! oh! turn theé and survey, 
Trace our long flight through all its length of way ! 
And first review that long-extended plain, 
And yon wide groves, already past with pain! 
Yon rugged cliff, whose dangerous path we tried ! 
And last, this lofty mountain’s weary side !”” 


Samuel saith that the poet’s * lines 
are commonly of slow motion; clogged 
and impeded with clusters of consd- 
nants.” —Sometimes théy are of slow 
motion, and then may bé applied to 
them Dugald Stewart’s fine remark 
on one of the finest passages in Gray, 
«I cannot help remarking further, 
the effect of the solemn flow of the 
verse in this exquisite stanza, in re- 
tarding the pronunciation of the 


arises froth this ¢ifcuimstance than js 
corhimonly imagined.” The -great 
Moral Philosopher Was a beautiful 
reader of poétry—especially of what 
was rich, solemn, or stately ; but there 
are far deeper reasons for all the va. 
rieties of versification, in the fitness 
and adaptation of sound to sense, and 
of the measures of words to the moods 
of passion. Samuel likewise saith, 
that Collins “ puts his words out of 


reader, so as to arrest his attention to 
every successive picture, till it has 
time to produce its proper impression. 
More of the charm of poetical rythm 


the common order, seeming to think 
that not to write prose is to write poe 
try.” Never. 


‘* But thou, O Hope, with eyes so fair, 
What was thy delighted measure ? 
Still it whisper’d promis’d pleasure, 

And bade the lovely scenes at distance hail ! 
Still would her touch the strain prolong, 

And from the rocks, the woods, the vale, 
She call'd on Echo still through all the song; 

And where her sweetest theme she chose, 

A soft responsive voice was heard at every close, 
And Hope erichanted smil'd, and wav'd her golden hair. 
Ard Idnger had she sung—but with a frown, 

Revenge impatient rose, 
He threw his blood-stain’d sword in thunder down 
And, with a withering look, 

The war-denouncing trumpet took, 

And blew a blast so loud and dread, 

Were ne’er prophetic sound 80 full of woe. 

And ever and anon he beat 
The doubling drum with furious heat; 
And though sometimes, each dreary pause between, 
Dejected Pity at his side 
Her soul-subduing voice applied, 

Yet still he kept his ‘wild analter’d mien, 

While each strain’d ball of sight seemed bursting from his hebd. 


** Thy numbers, Jealousy, to nought were fix’d, 
Sad proof of thy distressful ‘state, 
Of differing themes the veering song was mix’d, 
And now it courted Love, now raving call’d on Hate. 


“‘ With eyes uprais’d, a8 one inspir’d, 

Pale*Melancholy sat ¥étir'd, 

And from her wild sequester’d seat, 

In notes by distance made more sweet, 

Pour’d through thé mellow horn her pensive soul : 
And dashing soft from rocks around, 
Bubbling runnels join’d the sound ; 

Through glades and glooms the mingled measure stole, 
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Or o’er some haunted streams with fond delay, 





Round an holy calm diffusing, 
Love of peace, and lonely musing, 
In hollow murmurs died away.” 


What music ! 

Take any single verse or sentence 
of exquisite construction, where the 
place of every word doubles its beauty. 
There is no explanation can be ima- 
gined of the effect of such construc- 
tion on the Mind, except that in the 
moment in which it passes upon every 
successive word, it has the recollection 
present to it of every word it has pass- 
ed, with some doubtful yet vigilant ex- 
pectation of that which is to follow. 
It bears along with it,in short, through- 
out, the complex impression of all 
which it has passed over, till it reaches 
the close ; and in that beautiful, ex- 
pressive, and perfect close, feels the 
instantaneous completion of that com- 
plex impression, which it had borne 
with it incomplete till that moment. 
It is difficult to us, indeed, to watch 
these processes, but there are abun- 
dant cases in which it is not difficult 
to demonstrate that they must have 
taken place. 

When such a passage is learnt by 
heart, it is evident to ourselves that 
it is not the mere sequence of sounds 
that fixes itself by reiterated impres- 
sion in the memory; but the Mind, 
hovering, as it were, at once over the 
whole line, and over the succession of 
Ines, imprints that as one in the me- 
mory which it has conceived as one, 
though heard in many successive im- 
pressions of sense ; aifd even the mis- 
placing of a word, or the substitution 
of a wrong one, where the verse would 
bear it, is often detected, not by the 
derangement or falsification of the se- 
quences of sound, but by the impaired 
beauty of the whole. This may be 
observed most easily by every one in 
respect of the more beautiful and af- 
fecting poetry of his own language. 

Indeed, it may be said that the 
chief effect of versification depends 
upon this power of the mind to re- 
member minutely and to expect ex- 
actly as it passes on. Every one who 
1s at all sensible to this kind of har- 
mony will be aware how hisear expects 
the close of the verse. He will be 
aware how in any majestic strain he 
feels that it bears him on, he feels that 
It draws to its close. Many of the 
remarkable effects of unusual versifica- 


tion, in poets who are greatest masters 
of their art, may be explained by the 
interruption that is given to the ordi- 
nary expectation of the mind listening 
to the stream of sound ;- many by the 
exceeding of that expectation with the 
riches of an inexhaustible harmony. 
And as an observation of a minuter 
kind, we may remark, that in this 
harmony in the sound of verse, the 
mind evidently notes the minutest 
transitions of sound as it goes on; the 
richness and numerousness of the har- 
mony depending entirely on the con- 
stant instantaneous comparison of each 
successive syllable of sound, with those 
which have preceded it—showing de- 
monstrably that the mind bears along 
with it, in the midst of present impres- 
sion, a constant conception of impres- 


sions immediately past. 
Who but Collins would have writ- 
ten the 


ODE TO SIMPLICITY ? 


‘¢ O thou, by Nature taught, 
To breathe her genuine thought, 
In numbers warmly pure, and sweetly 
strong : 
Who first on mountains wild, 
In Fancy, toveliest child, 


Thy babe and Pleasure’s, nurs 4 the powers 


of song! 


** Thou, who with hermit heart, 
Disdain’st the wealth of art, 
And gauds, and pageant weeds, and trail- 
ing pall ; 
But com’st a decent maid, 
In attic robe arrayed, 
O chaste, unboastful nymph, to thee I 
eall! 


‘¢ By all the honied store 


On Hybla’s thymy shore, . 
By all her blooms, and mingled murm 
dear, 


By her whose love-lorn woe, 
In evening musings slow, 
Soothed sweetly sad Electra’s -:poet’s ear ; 


‘¢ By old Cephisus deep, 
Who spread his wavy sweep, 
In warbled wanderings round thy green 


retreat, 
-On whose enamelled side, 
When holy Freedom died, - 
No equal haunt allured thy future feet. 


» 
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** © sister meek of Truth, 
To my admiring youth 

Thy sober aid and native charms infuse ! 
The flowers that sweatest breathe, 
Though Beauty cull’d the wreath, 


Still ask thy hand to range their order’d 


hues. 


‘¢ While Rome could none esteem, 
But virtue’s patriot theme, 
You loved her hills, and led her laureate 
band ; 
But staid to sing alone 
To one distinguish’d throne, 
And turned thy face, and fied her altered 
land. 


** No more, in hall or bower, 
The passions own thy power, 
Love, only Love, her forceless numbers 
mean: . 
For thou hast left her shrine, 
Nor olive more, nor vine, 
Shall gain thy feet to bless the servile 
scene. 


** Though Taste, though Genius bless 
To some divine excess, 
Faint ’s the cold work till thou inspire the 
whole; 
What each, what all supply, 
May court, may charm our eye, 
Thou, only thou, canst raise the meeting 
soul! 


** Of these let others ask, 
To aid some mighty task, 
I gnly seek to find thy temperate vale : 
Where oft my reed might sound 
To maids and shepherds round, 
And all thy sons, O nature, learn my tale.” 


O Winter — Spring — Autumn — 
Summer—ye Seasons all—weep for 
your Druid—now and ever for your 
Druid weep ! 


ODE ON THE DEATH OF MR THOMSON. 


In yonder grave a Druid lies 
Where slowly winds the stealing wave : 
The year’s best sweets shall duteous rise, 
To deck its poet’s sylvan grave. 


‘* In yon deep bed of whispering reeds 
His airy harp shall now be laid, 
That he, whose heart in sorrow bleeds, 
May love through, life the soothing 
shade. 


** Then maids and youths shall linger here, 
And, while its sounds at) distance swell, 
Shall sadly seem in Pity’s ear 
To hear the woodland pilgrim’s knell. 


‘* Remembrance oft shall haunt the hides 


When Thames in summer wreathes is 
drest, 
And oft suspend the dashing oar 
To bid his gentle spirit rest ! 


** And oft as Ease and Health retire 
To breezy lawn, or forest deep, 

The friend shall view yon whitening spire, 
And ’mid the varied landscape weep, 


‘* But thou who own’st that earthly bed, 
Ah! what will every dirge avail ? 

Or tears which Love and Pity shed, 
That mourn beneath the gliding sail! 


‘* Yet lives there one, whose heedless eye 
Shall scorn thy pale shrine glimmering 
near ? 
With him, sweet bard, may Fancy die, 
And joy désert the blooming year. 


** But thou, lorn stream, whose sullen 
tide 
No sedge-crown’d sisters now attend, 
Now waft me from the green hill’s side 
Whose cold turf hides the buried friend! 


** And see, the fairy valleys fade, 
Dun night has veil’d the solemn view! 
Yet once again, dear parted shade, 
Meek Nature’s child, again adieu! - 


‘* The genial meads assign’d to bless 
Thy life, shall mourn thy early doom! 

Their hinds and shepherd-girls shall dress 
With simple hands thy rural tomb. 


** Long, long, thy stone, and pointed clay 
Shall melt the musing Briton’s eyes, 

* O vales, and wild woods,’ shall he say, 
‘In yonder grave your Druid lies !’” 


Thomas Brown was not so gooda 
critic as Dugald Stewart. He says— 

“ The different degrees of plea- 
sure received from comparisons, a 
they appear to harmonize more or less 
with the natural influence of the prin- 
cipal suggestion in spontaneous trains 
of thought, is finely shown in what has 
always appeared to me a very striking 
imperfection in one of the most popt- 
lar stanzas of Gray's very popular 
Elegy. 1 quote, also, the two preced: 
ing stanzas :— 


‘ Perhaps in this neglected spot is laid 

Some heart once pregnant with celestial 
fire : 

Hands that the rod of empire might have 
swayed, 

Or waked to extacy the living lyre. 
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‘ But knowledge to their eyes her ample 
page, 

Rich with the spoils of time,.did ne’er 
unroll ; 

Chill penury repressed their noble rage, 

And froze the genial current of the soul. 


‘ Full many a gem of purest ray serene 

The dark unfathom’d caves of ocean bear : 

Full many a flower is born to blush un- 
seen, 

And waste its sweetness on the desart air.’ 


The two similies in this stanza cer- 
tainly produce very different degrees 
of poetical delight. That which is 
borrowed from the rose blooming in 
solitude pleases in a very high degree, 
both as it contains a just, beautiful 
similitude ; and still more, as the simi- 
litude is one of the most likely to have 
arisen to a poetic mind in such a situa- 
tion. But the simile in the two first 
lines of the stanza, though it may, per- 
haps, philosophically, be as just, has 
no other charm, and strikes us imme- 
diately as not the natural suggestion 
of such a moment and such a scene. 
Toa person moralizing amid the simple: 
tombs of a village churchyard, there 
is, perhaps, no object that would not 
sooner have occurred than this piece 
of minute jewellery—a gem of purest 
ray serene, in the unfathomed caves of 
ocean.” 

In the first place, we object decidedly 
to the expression “this piece of minute 
jewellery :” 


“ Full many a gem of purest ray serene,” 


is a line which, whether aptly introdu- 
ced or not into this description, is unex- 
ceptionable in itself—there is nothing 
minute in it—but, on the contrary, it 
is a line conveying a very splendid and 
gorgeous image. But, passing from 
that, why does this image strike us in 
a moment as one not belonging to the 
moment and the scene? If it were 
taken by itself, perhapsit mightso strike 
us; though we see no reason why a 
churchyard, however rural or simple, 
being a place of graves, might not sug- 
gest any idea whatever, let its wild- 
ness, depth, or vastness be what it may. 
But we opine that ifthe whole pervading 
and progressive spirit of the stanzas be 
considered, they will be felt to contain 
no imperfection, but finely to exemp- 
lify how emotions and passions of the 


mind connect ideas much more power- ~ 
fully than mere conceptions or ideas 
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ever can—as is elsewhere properly re- 
marked by Dr Brown. The mind of the 
poet is here possessed with one great 
and sublime, though melancholy and 
mournful thought—the earthly extine- 
tion of virtue, power, and genius which 
fate had hindered from acquiring their 
glory on earth. Now, this is a thought 
which is worthy and capable of filling 
the whole mind. Nor can there be 
imagined any image or conception, 
however great, which would be uncon- 
genial with it. The humble character 
of the village churchyard is for a while 
forgotten, or remembered only so 
faintly as to be a kind of dim accom- 
paniment to the scene of the poet's 
excited imagination; and no image 
from the external world could be out 
of place, however splendid or august. 

The critics of the day accused Gray 
of borrowing the idea of his Elegy 
from Collins’s Evening! Oh dear! 
And they found fault with Collins’s 
Evening for being in blank verse. 
Alas!—So perfect is its music that the 
ear never misses the rhyme—the soul 
forgets that there is such an artifice as 
rhyme ; and the imagination is so gra- 
dually filled to overflowing, that it feels 
but thinks not of the beauty of the me- 
dium through which its visions arise— 
the lucid and transparent veil of in- 
spired words. 


ODE TO EVENING. 


‘© If aught of oaten stop, or pastoral song, 
May hope, chaste Eve, to soothe thy mo- 
dest ear, 
Like thy own solemn springs, 
Thy springs, and dying gales ; 


“¢ O nymph reserv’d, while now the bright- 
hair’d Sun 
Sits in yon western tent, whose cloudy 
skirts, 
With brede ethereal wove, 
O’erhang his wavy bed : 


‘¢ Now air is hush’d, save where , the 
weak-ey’'d bat, 
With short shrill skriek flits by on leathern 
wing, 
Or where the beetle winds 
His small but sullen horn, 


‘* As oft he, rises ’midst the twilight path, 
Against the pilgrim borne in heedless 
hum : 
Now teach me, maid compos’d, 
To breathe some soften’d strain, 
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‘¢ Whose numbers, stealing through thy 
dark’ning vale, 
May not unseemly with its stillness suit, 
As, musing slow, I hail 
Thy genial lov’d return ! 


** For when thy folding-star arising shows 
His paly circlet, at his warning lamp 

The fragrant Hours, and elves 

Who slept in buds the day, 


‘© And many a nymph who wreathes her 
brows with sedge, 
And sheds the freshening dew, and love- 
lier still, 
The pensive Pleasures sweet, 
Prepare thy shadowy car. 


Then let me rove some wild and heathy 
scene, 
Or find some ruin ’midst its dreary dells, 
Whose walis more awful nod 
By thy religious gleams. 


** Or if chill blustering winds, or driving 
rain, 
Prevent my willing feet, be mine the hut, 
That from the mountain’s side 
Views wilds and swelling floods, 


** And hamlets brown, and dim-discover'd 
spires, 
And hears their simple bell, and marks 
o’er all 
Thy dewy fingers draw 
The gradual dusky veil. 


‘* While Spring shall pour his showers, as 
oft he ‘wont, 
And bathe thy breathing tresses, meekest 
Eve! 
While Summer loves to sport 
Beneath thy lingering light: 


While sallow Autumn fills thy lap with 
leaves, 
Or Winter, yelling through the troublous 
air, 
Affrights thy shrinking train, 
And rudely rends thy robes. 


** So long, regardful of thy quiet rule, 
Shall Fancy, Friendship, Science, smiling 
Peace, 
Thy geutlest influence own, 
And love thy favourite name ! 


Gray stele from this the idea of his 
Elegy ! 
** The curfew tolls the knell of parting day, 
The lowing herd winds slowly o’er the lea, 


The ploughman homeward plods his weary 
Ww 


ays 
And leaves the world to darkness and to 
me. 


‘Now fades the glimmering landscape on — 


the sight, 
And all the air a solemn stillness holds, 
Save where the beetle wheels his droning 
flight, 
And drowsy tinklings lull the distant folds, 


** Save that from yonder ivy-mantled 
tower 

The moping owl does to the moon com. 
plain 

Of such as, wandering near her seeret 
bower, 

Molest her ancient solitary reign.” 


Lord Brougham—that universal 
genius—does not approve of these 
stanzas—and criticises them in his 
Inaugural Discourse. He has been 
wisely commending the great Greek 
orators for their “ abstinent use of their 
prodigious faculties of expression. A 
single phrase—sometimesa word—and 
the work is done—the desired impres. 
sion is made, as it were, with one 
stroke, there being nothing superflu. 
ous interposed, to weaken the blow, or 
break its fall.’ And after some strik. 
ing illustrations, he goes on to praise 
* the great poet of Modern q A 
Dante, for having approached in this 
quality nearest to the ancients. In 
his finest passages you rarely find an 
epithet ; hardly ever more than one, 
and never two efforts to embody one 
idea. ‘ A guisa di leon quando si 
posa,’ is the single trait by which he 
compares the dignified air of a stern 
personage to the expression of the lion 
slowly laying him down. it is re- 
markable that Tasso copies the verse 
entire, but he destroys its whole effect 
by filling up the majestic idea, adding 
this line, ‘ Girando gli occhi e non 
movendo il passo.’ A better illustra- 
tion could not easily be found of the 
difference between the ancient and 
medern style. Another is. furnished 
by a later imitator of the same great 
master. I know no passage of the 
Dwina Comedia more excursive than 
the description of evening in the Pur- 
gatorio ; yet the poet is content with 
somewhat enlarging on a single thought 
—the tender recollections which that 
hour of meditation gives the traveller 
at the fall of the first night he is to 
pass away from home—when he hears 
the distant knell of the expiring day. 
Gray adopts the idea of the knell in 
nearly the words of the original, and 
adds eight other circumstances to it, 
presenting a kind of ground-plan, or; 
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at least, a catalogue; an accurate eru- 
meration (like a natural historian’s) of 
every one particular belonging to 
nightfall, so as wholly to exhaust the 


subject, and leave nothing to the ima- 


gination of the reader. Dante's six 
verses, too, have but one epithet; dolci, 
applied to amici. Gray has thirteen 
or fourteen, some of them mere repe- 
titions of the same idea which the verb 
or the substantive conveys, as drowsy 
tinkling Zui/s—the moping owl com- 
plains—the ploughman plods his weary 
way. Surely, when we tontrast the 
simple and commanding majesty of 
the ancient writers with the super- 
abundance and diffusion of the exhaus- 
tive method, we may be tempted to 
feel that there lurks some alloy of bit- 
terness in the excess of sweets.” 
Dante’s image of the lion is worthy 
of all Brougham’s admiration. But 
we beg to tell his Lordship that he 
“ destroys its whole effect,” more in- 
excusably than Tasso. Dante says 
nothing of ** the expression of the lion 
slowly laying him down.”  “* Expres- 
sion” is verily a pauper version of 
“a guisa;” and “slowly laying him 
down,” is a pompous paraphrase of 
“si posa.” It is as bad, in another 
way, as ‘Tasso’s * non movendo il 
sont But how could his Lordship 
ave blinded himself to the essential 
difference between Dante’s and Gray’s 
condition, airh, object, and feeling, 
When composing each his celebrated 
and immortal Fines ? A few words 
did the business, and Dante had other 
fish to fry. Gray had his time at his 
own disposal—he hurried no man’s 
cattle—and the evening being calm he 
enjoyed it. "T'was a pity he mentioned 
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the curfew at all—for there was none— 
and had there been, it would not have 
tolled till honest people had supped 
and undressed for bed. But he could 
not resist the temptation of borrowing 
aii image from the great Florentine 
whom he reverenced ; and, after all, 
faulty as it is, that opening line has an 
imposing effect on the imagination, 
which, when taken by surprise, be- 
lieves any thing that is solemn, un- 
questioning of the truth. Let that 
pass, and all that follows is as good as 
can beboth in sentiment and ex- 
pression. So far from natural, in his 
placid mood, would it have been to de- 
scribe the coming on of the evening 
by some single stroke or touch, that 
the beauty of the picture is felt to lie 
in the completeness gradually effected 
by the natural succession of images— 
each with its characteristic epithet— 
which were you to delete, the charm 
would be broken and the vision gone. 
It is not true that some of the epithets 
—which his Lordship has counted 
and found to be fourteen—are mere 
‘repetitions of the same idea which 
the verb or substantive conveys;” 
they all intensify the feelings accom- 
panying the ideas; they all deepen 
the repose, not excepting the ianphing 
owl, whose complaint to the new- 
risen moon—for we add an epithet to 
the long dozen—surely disturbs it not 
—her fine ear open to every footfall— 
even the poet’s—though he enters the 
eave almost as noiseléessly as a 
ghost. 

Here is the famous opening of the 
Eighth Canto of the Purgatorio, with 
three translations :— 


*¢ Era gid 1’ ora che volge ‘1 disio 
A’naviganti, e "ntenerisce il cuore 
_ Lo di ch’ han detto a dolci amici & Dio ; 
E che lo nuovo peregrit d'amore — 
Punge, se ode squilla di lontano, 
Che paia ’l giorno pianger che #i more.” 


WRIGHT. 


“ Tt Was the hour that wakes regret anew 

Th men at sea, and melts the heart to tears, 

The day Whereon they bade sweet friends adieu ;— 
Awa thrills the youthful pilgrim on his way 

With thoughts of love, if from afar he hears 

The vesper bell, that mourns the dying day.” 


BYRON. 


“ Seft Hour! which wakes the with and melts the heart 
Of those who ail the seas, on the fitet Guy 
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When they from their sweet friends are torn apart ; 
Or fills with love the pilgrim on his way, 

As the far bell of vesper makes him start, 
Seeming to weep the dying day's return.” 


MERIVALE. 


«¢ Twas now the hour when fond desire renews 
To him who wanders o’er the pathless main, 
Raising unbidden tears, the last adieus 
Of tender friends, whom fancy shapes again ; 
When the late-parted pilgrim thrills with thought 
Of his loved home, if o’er the distant plain 
Perchance his ears the village chimes have caught, 
Seeming to mourn the close of dying day.” 


Here is the noblest Ode in our language. 


ODE TO LIBERTY. How in the great, the labour’d whole, 
STROPHE. Each mighty master pour’d his soul ; 
‘«* Who shall awake the Spartan fife, For sunny Florence, seat of Art, 
And call in solemn sounds to life, Beneath her vines preserv'd a part, 
The youths, whose locks divinely spread- Till they, whom Science lov'd to name, 
ing, (Oh, who could fear it!) quench’d her 
Like vernal hyacinths in sullen hue, flame. 
At once the breath of fear and virtue And, lo, an humbler relic laid 
shedding, In jealous Pisa’s olive shade ! 


Applauding Freedom lov'd of old to See small Marino joins the theme, 
slow? Though least, not last in thy esteem ; 
What new Alceus, fancy-blest, Strike, louder strike th’ ennobling strings 
Shall sing the sword, in myrtles drest, To those, whose merchants sons were 


At Wisdom’s shrine a while its flame con- Kings; ' 
cealing, To him, who, deck’d with pearly pride, 


(What place so fit to seal a deed re- In Adria weds his green-hair’d bride : 
nown’d?) Hail, port of glory, wealth, and pleasure, 


Till she her brightest lightnings round Ne’er let me change this Lydian measure: 


revealing, Nor e’er her former pride relate 
It leap’d in glory forth, and dealt her To sad Liguria’s bleeding state. 
prompted wound ! Ah, no! more pleas’d thy haunts I seek, 
© goddess, in that feeling hour, On wild Helvetia’s mountain bleak : 
When most its sounds would court thy (Where, when the favour'd of thy choiee, 
oona, The daring archer heard thy voice ; 
Let not my shell’s misguided power Forth from his eyrie rous’d in dread, 
E’er draw thy sad, thy mindful tears. The ravening eagle northward fled. ) 
No, Freedom, no, I will not tell, Or dwell in willow'd meads more near, 
How Rome, before thy face, With those to whom thy stork is dear: 
With heaviest sound, a giant-statue, fell, Those whom the rod of Alva bruis’d, ¢ 
Push'd by a wild and artless race, Whose crown a British queen refus'd! 
Brom off its wide ambitious bese, The magic works, thou feel’st the strains, 
When Time his northern sons of spoil The holier name alone remains ; 
sieuke, One perfect spell shall then avail, 
And all the blended work of strength Hail, nymph, ador’d by Britain, hail! 
and grace 
With many a rude repeated stroke, ’ ANTISTROPHE. 
And — a anal yell, to thousand « Beyond the measure vast of thought, 
ragments broke. The works, the wizard Time has wrought! 
The Gaul, ’tis held of antique story, 
’ EPODE. : Saw Britain link’d to his now adverse 
‘¢ Yet, e’en where’er the least appear’d strand, 
Th’ admiring world thy hand rever’d ; No sea between, nor cliff sublime and 
Still, ’midst the scatter’d states around, hoary, 
Some remnants of her strength were He pass’d with unwet feet through all our 
found ; : land. 
They saw, by what escap’d the storm, To the blown Baltic then, they say, 
How wondrous rose her perfect form ; The wild waves found another way, ° 
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rounding ; 
Till all the banded west at once ’gan 
rise, 
A wide wild storm e’en Nature’s self con- 
founding, 
Withering her giant sons with strange un- 
couth surprise. 
This pillar’'d earth so firm and wide, 
By winds and inward labours torn, 
In thunders dread was push’d aside, 
And down the shouldering billows 
borne. 
And see, like gems, her laughing train, 
The little isles on every side, 
Mona, once hid from those who search the 
main, 
Where thousand elfin shapes abide, 
And Wight, who checks the westering 
tide, 
For thee consenting Heaven has each 
bestow’d, 
A fair attendant on her sovereign pride : 
To thee this blest divorce she ow’d, 
For thou hast made her vales thy lov’d, 
thy last abode ! 


SECOND EPODE. 

“Then too, ‘tis said, an hoary pile, 
’Midst the green navel of our isle, 
Thy shrine in some religious wood, 
0 soul enforcing goddess, stood ! 
There oft the painted native’s feet 
Were wont thy form celestial meet : 
Though now with hopeless toil we trace 
Time’s backward rolls, to find its place; 
Whether the fiery-tressed Dane, 
Or Roman’s self-o’erturn’d the fane, 
Or in what heaven-left age it fell, 
*Twere hard for modern song to tell. 
Yet, still, if truth those beams infuse, 
Which guide at once, and charm the Muse, 
Beyond yon braided clouds that lie, 
Paving the Ilght embroider’d sky ; 
Amidst the bright pavilion’d plains, 
The beauteous model still remains, 
There happier than in islands blest, 
Or bowers by Spring or Hebe drest, 
The chiefs who fill our Albion’s story, 
In warlike weeds, retir’d in glory, 
Hear their consorted Druids sing 
Their triumphs to th’ immortal string. 

‘** How may the poet now unfold, 
What never tongue or numbers told ? 
How learn delighted, and amaz’d, 
What hands unknown that fabric rais’d? 


, E’en now, before his favour’d eyes, 


In Gothic pride it seems to rise ! 

Yet Grecia’s graceful orders join, 
Majestic, through the mix’d design ; 

The secret builder knew to chuse, 

Each sphere found gem of richest hues: 
Whate’er Heaven’s purer mould contains, 
When nearer suns emblaze its veins ; 
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There onthe walls the patriot’s sight 
May ever hang with fresh delight, 
And, ’grav’d with some prophetic rage, 
Read Albion’s fame through every age. 

‘* Ye forms divine, ye laureate band, 
That near her inmost altar stand ! 
Now soothe her, to her blissful train 
Blithe Concord’s social form to gain: 
Concord, whose myrtle wand can steep 
E’en Anger’s blood-shoot eyes in sleep ! 
Before whose breathing bosom’s balm, 
Rage drops his steel, and storms grow 

calm ; 

Her let our sires and matrons hoar 
Welcome to Britain’s ravag’d shore, 
Our youths, enamour’d of the fair, 
Play with the tangles of her hair, 
Till, in one loud applauding sound, 
The nations shout to her around, 
‘ O, how supremely art thou blest, 
Thou, lady, thou shalt rule the West !’” 





Let no man presume to soliloquize 
a comment on that Ode. But it sets 
us to dissert a little on poetical lan- 
guage. 

That the’ mind in a state of emotion 
is liable to suggestions of analogy, is 
well stated by Dr Thomas Brown in 
one of his Lectures; and indeed the 
language of poetry, which either is, 
or ought to be that of passion, is full 
of all such analogies, and so is the 
language of ordinary life when the 
mind is under emotion. But what is 
the reason of this fact? It is this: 
The mind under the influence of pas- 
sion or emotion, is wholly and vividly 
possessed by one feeling, It lives in 
one warm, bright, entire state. Its 
whole discernment, therefore—power 
and wish of discernment—is confined 
to one emotion. Whatever thoughts 
or conceptions, therefore, do natural- 
ly belong to that emotion, crowd in 
upon it—and “ possess*it merely.” 
In this overcharged and heightened 
condition of emotion, it must hap- 
pen, that when the mind looks 
abroad over external nature, or for a 
moment glances inwardly on other 
conceptions not exactly the same as 
those or that one which rule predomi- 
nantly over it, that it will behold these 
in the light of its chief émotion, and 
diffuse over them the qualities, as it 
were, of that emotion. It will thus: 
bestow on external nature qualities 
which exist only in itself—and where 
certain acknowledged analogies do 

absolutely exist, it will earnestly seize 
upon these, and then burst forth vehe~ 

























































































































mently and ardently in figurative and 
metaphorical language. Now we 
know that by such natural tendency 
of the mind, all languages are full of 
figures and metaphors, expressive of 
analogies between qualities or states 
of mind and mere appearances of ex- 
ternal nature. Accordingly, when 
language has been so formed, the mind 
under the influence ef emotion has no 
longer these analogies to seek or find 
—but has them ready prepared for it 
in language. But we know that lan- 
guage itself is full of those causes of as- 
sociation or suggestion, which the mind 
obeys. Accordingly when the mind, 
under the influence of emotion, begins 
to clothe its emotion in words, its 
. first analogical expressions do of them- 
selves continue to suggest others, and 
thus to feed the emotion, whatever it 
may be, and to lead the mind on in a 
continued strain of what may be called 
poetical language. The first tendency 
of the mind under emotion is to trans- 
fuse itself into whatever it beholds 
or conceives, and when’ it does so 
not only in thought but in expression, 
then the very language which it em- 
ploys for that purpose, having been 
originally formed by minds similarly 
situated or affected, begins to act as a 
new power upon its associations—and 
carries it on, even perhaps after the 
strength of the original emotion has 
ceased, into the wide field of analogy. 
If, agreeably to those views, the mind 
under emotion were to remain hushed 
and silent, and to confine itself to the 
one single emotion or passion that 
possessed it, then one of two effects 
would follow: either.the passion would 
die away altogether, or it would be- 
come a sort of blind, brooding dis- 
ease, in which alli the other emotions 
and faculties of the soul were lost and 
swallowed up. For either the emo- 
tion would languish and die, being 
denied that food which, in other cases, 
the mind supplies te it from its exeur- 
sive thoughts, or it would grow to such 
excess from being agitated entirely, and 
at all times, by a few deep, black, and 
gloomy thoughts, repelling from them 
every suggested thought which did 
not closely and grimly coalesce with 
it, that the mind would be kept in a 
condition approaching to that of insa- 
nity. Now this happens in nature. 
When, for example, grief is so in- 
tense as to prostrate the heart—as 
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when a widow mother loses her oi 
child—that grief, silent, and alm 


thoughtless, eats away likea eaneerinto 


her heart, and she dies—as many haye 
died—of grief. ( 
effect may follow. After a while this 
silent, quiet, and deep grief sinks into 
resignation—religion tells her that it 
is impious—and accordingly all those 
trains of thought, which otherwise the 
mind would have suggested, heing 
stopt, arrested, or at least modified, 
the heart is restored to itself, By 
if an intermediate state of mind 
exists—one neither perfectly calmed 
by resignation, nor yet utterly aban. 
doned to despair, then the passion of 
grief finds food for itself in every thing 
submitted to the eyes of the mourner; 
and mournful resemblances and analo. 
gies are found in all living things to 
the dead; a coffin, a procession, and 
a funeral are alike seen in the embers 
on the hearth and in the clouds of 
heaven. 

It should be added, that the mind, 
when under the strong power of pas- 
sion of various kinds, is also under 
the power of high Imagination. Ip 
such excited and elevated moods, it 
is impossible to set any bounds to the 
analogies which it will discern between 
its own feelings and all created na 
ture, It then feels itself, as it were, 
the ruling spiritual essence of this 
scene of existence; and sees in the 
sky, the earth, and the ocean—its 
clouds, storms, mountains, and waves, 
only the reflection of its own power 
and greatness. 
theory of Mr Alison, that all beauty 
and sublimity in external nature are 
but the reflections of mental qualities, 
and that the pleasures of the imagina- 
tion consist of those emotions which 
arise in us during our association of 
mental qualities with lifeless things. 
This theory, so beautifully illustrated 
by Mr Alison, is certainly, in a great 
measure, true; and therefore almost 
every word we use and eyery feeling 
which we express is a proof of the dis- 
cernment by the mind, in a state of 
imagination, of analogies subsisting be- 
tween the objects of the external world 
and the attributes of our moral and 
intellectual being. 

_ We said that Mr Alison's theory is 
in a great measure true. The prin- 
ciple is true—but we suspect that there 
is something fallacious in its applica- 


Or quite an opposite 


Indeed, it is the 
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Tiion. ‘There is a popular opinion, or ciple of Mr Alison's theory, we 
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rather anunconsidered impression,that to limit the application of it. 
lights and sounds are beautiful and _It is fartherremarked by Dr Brown, 
sublime in themselves, but this dis- in his Lecture on Resemblance, as a 
appears beforeexamination. Asound law of association, that, “ though 
js or is not sublime, as it is, or is not in a state of emotion, images are 
apprehended to be thunder. That is readily suggested, according to that 
association. But thunder itself would principle of shadowy resemblance, it 
not be sublime, if there were no more must be remembered as.a rule which 
than the intellectual knowledge of its is to guide us in the use of figures, that 
hysical cause—if there were not ideas in this case the mind seizes the analogy 
of power, wrath, death, included in it, with almost unconscious comparison— 
The union of these ideas with thunder and pours it forth in its vigorous ex- 
js association. Those ideas by associa- pression with the rapidity of inspira- 
tion, carry their own ideas with them, tion. It does not dwell on the analogy 
All fixed conjunction, therefore, of beyond the moment—but is hurriedon 
ideas with ideas, and of feelings with to new analogies, which its seizes and 
ideas, is the work of association—nor deserts in like manner.” Now this ob- 
isit possible to dispute it. But whenthe servation is too general. In the first 
advocates of this theory assert that transport of any passion—at its acmé 
trains of thought, or distinct personal —during its unsubsiding turbulence— 
recollections, are absolutely necessary when the mind is scarcely in possession 
to make up the emotion, then they of itself, ‘and obeys rather than com- 
assert what appears to us to be con- mands, is led rather than leads—it 
tradicted by the experience of every does grasp and quit analogies thus 
man. The impression is collective suddenly; but though passion, blind 
and immediate. We know that all and headlong at first, speaks in bro- 
our acquired perceptions are at first ken, disjointed, and prerupt discourse, 
gained by long processes of associa- starting from one image to another— 
tim—that the eye does not of it- yet, when the mind has begun to 
self see form or figure. When,there- understand and to enjoy its passion, 
fore, we see a rose to be a rose, it it is then exceedingly apt to in- 
may as well be said that we do so dulge in the steady, and, perhaps, tri- 
by a process of association, as that we umphant contemplation of some one 
see it to be beautiful by a process of analogy which seems suited to it, to 
association. In both cases—the per- sustain and exalt it. The mind, then, 
ception of the rose, and the emotion of acts under the combined power of pas- 
its beauty is equally instantaneous— sion and imagination—and, contem- 
and independent of any process of plating its own workings with a proud 
association -—though we know that. delight, will not dismiss hastily any 
both our perception of it, and our image round which it can colleet its 
emotion could only have been formed feeling, and thereby give it a more per- 
originally by such a process, As, manent and vivid existence. A pas- 
therefore,-we cannot be said, by our sion sometimes calms itself by this very 
instructed senses to perform any men- means. The mind partakes of the 
tal operation when we see an object to dignity of the image which it con- 
be round—so neither can we be said templates—and thus the transport of 
to perform any, when we feel an ob- emotion is subdued into what can 
ject to be beautiful. Voluntary as- now be called only an elevated and ex- 
sociations may, doubtless, be added to cited state of the imagination. This 
our unreasoned and unwilled percep- being the case, we ought to be cautious . 
tion of beauty, as of a rese, or a hu- how we condemn any delineation of 
man countenance—and these trains of passion, en the grounds of its seem- 
thought, of which Mr Alison so finely ing to dwell too long, or with too 
speaks, will add to theemotion. But much self-possession on one compari- 
the emotion arises independently of son, or image, or metaphor, or simile, 
them. We admire the beauty of a -—for, in many cases, the mind does 
rose just as thoughtlessly as we see it consciously, and with pleasure, dwell 
tohave a slender stalk, circular flower, on images which, in ‘its first burst of 
and serrated leayes. While, there- passion, it grasped unconsciously, or 
fore, we admit the truth of the prin. with pain—and from which it then 

















































flew off in restlessness and agitation. 
In Shakspeare this occurs constantly 
—and no greater metaphysician than 
Shakspeare everexhibited by examples 
the laws of passion and of thought. 





In strains, beautiful as thine own, 
wert thou lamented, O Bard of Pity, 
of Fancy, and of Grief! many years 
after all thy troubles had found rest, 
by the youthful Wordsworth. 


REMEMBRANCE OF COLLINS. 


COMPOSED UPON THE THAMES, NEAR 
RICHMOND. 


‘* Glide gently, thus for ever glide, 

O Thames! that other bards may see 
As lovely visions by thy side, 

As now, fair river, come to me. 

O glide, fair stream, for ever so, 
Thy quiet soul on all bestowing, 

Till all our minds for ever flow 

As thy deep waters now are flowing. 






‘* But, oh, o’er all, forget not Kilda’s race, 
On whose bleak rocks, which brave the wasting tides, 
Fair Nature’s daughter, Virtue, yet abides. 

Go! just, as they, their blameless manners trace ! 

Then to my ear transmit some gentle song, 

Of those whose lives are yet sincere and plain, 
Their bounded walks the rugged cliffs along, 

And all their prospect but the wintery main. 
With sparing temperance at the needful time 

They drain the scented spring ; or, hunger-prest, 
Along th’ Atlantic rock, undreading, climb, 

And of its eggs despoil the solan’s nest, 

Thus blest in primal innocence they live, 

Sufficed and happy with that frugal fare 
Which tasteful toil and hourly danger give. 

Hard is their shallow soil, and bleak and bare ; 

Nor ever vernal bee was heard to murmur there ! 


so was Home. 


** Unbounded is thy range; with varied skill 
, Thy Muse may, like those feathery tribes which spring 

From their rude rocks, extend her skirting wing 
Round the moist marge of each cold Hebrid isle, 

To that hoar pile which still its ruins shows : 

In whose small vaults a Pigmy-folk is found, 

Whose bones the delver with his spade upthrows, 
And culls them, wondering, from the hallow’d ground ! 
Or thither, where beneath the show'ry west 

The mighty kings of three fair realms are laid: 

Once foes, perhaps, together now they rest, 
No slaves revere them, and no wars invade : 
Yet frequent now, at midnight solemn hour, 

The rifted mounds their yawning cells unfold, 
And forth the monarchs stalk with sovereign power, 

In pageant robes, and wreath’d with sheeny gold, 

And on their twilight tombs aérial council hold. 


‘Vain thought! yet be as now thou art, 
That in thy waters may be seen 

The image of a poet’s heart, 

How bright, how solemn, how serene ! 
Such as did once the poet bless, 

Who, murmuring here a later ditty, 
Could find no refuge from distress 

But in the milder grief of pity. 


** Now let us, as we float along, 
For him suspend the dashing oar ; 
And pray that never child of song 
May know that poet’s sorrow more. 
How calm ! how still! the only sound 
The dripping of the oar suspended ! 
The evening darkness gathers round, 
By virtue’s holiest powers oar 
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We are resolved next summer to 
visit Iona again—and for the first time 
.St Kilda. -Collins was a Scotsman— 
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